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THE NEW ERA 


HE defeat of Germany and the abdication of the 


Kaiser probably closed the stage in human evolu- 
tion where it was respectable to make a war of conquest, 
and for one man to have the recognized power of sending 
to war a people, and therefore potentially all other people. 


Those two features of the closed period were, however, 


but details of a broader characteristic. Autocracy was 
but the widest and oldest form of that domination of one 
man over other men, whose destruction under the earlier 
forms of slavery, serfdom, and feudalism have similarly 


marked the stages of man’s progress upward from sav- 


agery. We have hardly realized that, up to Magna 
Charta — perhaps up to the deposition of Charles I, 
there was no nation in Europe whose sovereign did not 
hold the power of death in war over his subjects, and of 


confiscation over their property, as definitely as any slave- 
holder held it over his slaves, or any landholder over his 
serfs; whose subjects did not pass as definitely with the 
land; who did not increase both territory and subjects 
by violence, and who did not give them away and sell 


them fand trade them with his fellow sovereigns, as 
freely ’as private persons traded land and slaves and 
serfs. For over a hundred years before the French 
Revolution, England and Switzerland were the only 
countries in Europe where this state of affairs did not 
prevail. And in Germany, Austria, Russia and Turkey 
it prevailed into the present year. Now it is gone from 
Europe, probably never to return, and a new era has begun, 
I 
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If the New Era is not to be one of absolute international 
peace, it is certain to be one of relative peace: for freedom 
from autocratic government involves freedom from dy- 
nastic wars, arid since the religious wars, most wars have 
been dynastic. But when all Europe and America are 
living under free governments there will still arise differ- 
ences among them, as between England and America in 
the fishery and boundary questions, the Trent case and 
the Venezuela case. Even the New Era does not yet 
offer, outside of voluntary arbitration, any way of settling 
such questions. There is widely recognized need of a 
court to which international differences can be referred, 
with power behind it to oblige disputants to come before 
it and to abide by its decisions. Moreover, civilized 
peoples do not need merely to organize against recal- 
citrancy or contagious disputes among themselves: for it 
is by no means inconceivable that there may arise a Napo- 
leon in Russia, or a Zenghis Khan or Tamerlane in Asia. 

Attempts at organization are discouraged on the ground 
that all previous attempts have failed, and the various 
combinations from the Amphictyons down to the Holy 
Alliance are cited as such attempts. But in strictness, 
no attempt to establish an international court backed by 
an international police has ever failed; for none has ever 
been made, and certainly none of any kind under such 
favoring conditions as the New Era provides — with all 
civilized nations virtual democracies, and actuated by 
peaceful dispositions wider and deeper than the world 
has ever known. Nearly all previous moves in the direc- 
tion, and far the most conspicuous ones and those most 
cited in deprecation, such as the combinations against 
Louis XIV, and the Holy Alliance, have been made by 
autocracies, and merely to save their own bacon, and if 
possible get some of that of the dynasties opposed by them. 

The reader has of course thought in protest against the 
foregoing generalization, of the Swiss confederacy and the 
American Union. Their relations to the main question 
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are obvious, but it should be well noted that the Swiss 
Confederation has long held together territories in which 
three different languages are spoken. In passing, too, 
it is also worth while to give a thought to the unity of the 
British Empire, so astonishingly illustrated in the recent 
war —a unity of free peoples scattered all over the earth, 
those in Canada speaking two languages, and of peoples 
less free here and there, hardly speaking English at all — 
conspicuously the Dutch in South Africa and the peoples 
of India; and yet all loyal to the empire. 

Even the successful codperation of the allies in the re- 
cent war may be taken in farther support of the hope 
that differences of language, especially under the further- 
ing influences of the New Era, may not be a fatal obstacle 
to the codperation of the nations in making successful 
machinery for peace. 

In the earlier leagues hardly anything in the nature of a 
modern court has even been suggested. That would be a 
novel experiment, but the New Era abounds in eagerness 
for it, and in conditions favoring it. The germ already 
exists at The Hague, and careful nursing of that germ 
would cost nothing, and abounds in great possibilities. 

The New Era contains another element of peace, in the 
desire of the great nations — the greatest nations, to help 
the small ones. Heretofore the little ones have been 
regarded mainly as the prey of the big ones — not only 
to be conquered, but to be fought over among themselves 
by the nations strong enough to conquer. The New 
Era is to restore these countries to their owners, and to 
encourage the amalgamation of congruous fragments into 
substantial states. 

At worst the failure of the attempts would be no valid 
argument against new ones, and in all probability some- 
thing of the kind will be tried again and perhaps fail 
again, and tried still again and fail still again, until the 
conditions insuring success are reached. If there ever 
was a cause justifying the process of tria) and error, in- 
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ternational peace is such a cause; and there never was 
a time to secure it comparable with the present New Era. 


But we have not fully entered upon the New Era yet. 
Those who have made it are still in the condition of Moses 
before the promised land, though in all probability with 
better hope than he had; and those who perhaps have 
yearned for it most are in the midst of a terrible disap- 
pointment, largely of their own making. In the very act 
of rushing out of the old tyrannies they have rushed into 
new ones. In most countries liberty has not come like 
our Anglo-Saxon liberty, “broadening down from prec- 
edent to precedent,” but has had to be evolved from 
license, as all civilization has had to be evolved from 
barbarism. It was so in the first and third French revolu- 
tions, and to some extent in the second; it has been so in 
China, and with a vengeance in Russia, and there are at 
this writing threatening signs of it in Germany and what 
was Austria. 

The truth is that althéugh the tyranny of autocracy 
is disposed of, there are several! tyrannies still surviving, 
against which, even in the New Era, there has probably 
got to be some fighting, and certainly that proverbial 
vigilance which has always been the price of liberty. 

Of these surviving tyrannies there are two major ones — 
those of majorities and of stored-up force — of the pro- 
letariat and of capital. These tyrannies are not chronic, 
as autocracy was — and is in barbarous regions yet, but 
they are subject everywhere to spasmodic outbreak. 
And besides them, there are a lot of minor tyrannies 
which are chronic — such as those of habit, and of public 
opinion and its corollary, fashion. 

The major surviving tyrannies — those of the proleta- 
riat and of capital, have lately grown immensely. Under 
the first, Russia is suffering most, but Germany and the 
fragments of Austria are in dread of it, and France, 
England and even America are not without misgivings. 
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For nearly a generation, what Governor Baldwin has 
called “the narrowing circle of individual rights” has 
more and more attracted the attention of thinkers, and 
has been affected by agencies only indirectly arising from 
the proletarian vote. 


As autocracy has been destroygd, so must an ignorant 
proletariat be destroyed. But how? It cannot be killed, 
as was the Russian autocrat, or driven off, as was the 
German. The first step is to destroy the ignorance. 
That has been well begun in America, and fairly in many 
other countries. At first sight it appears to have been 
well begun in Germany, but there the teaching has been 
conspicuously of things that are not so. She is undoubt- 
edly on the point of radically changing her teaching, but 
probably of changing it too radically — of indoctrinating 
the young with a lot of unrealizable socialistic dreams 
that will keep her economic system in confusion. 

Even in America we are far from free of that danger. 
People of small incomes are generally socialists — given 
to schemes for enlarging small incomes by some sort of 
magic; and teachers generally, even college professors, 
have small incomes, and it is a matter of current comment 
that “College professors are socialists.” But certainly 
not all are: for while a critic has said that THE Unpopu- 
LAR Review is mainly written by professors, nobody has 
ever said that it is socialistic. A few do send out their 
students with their economic and political ideas in chaos. 
But as the minds of these boys have had some sort of dis- 
cipline in other subjects, when they escape the academic 
seclusion in which their professors live, and come in contact 
with the actual world, a good many of them get their ideas 
of what will work in that world, and what won’t, some- 
what straightened out. 

While socialism is a danger in education, it does not 
really represent an organic body of doctrine. It is little 
more than a group name for the discontented, and, despite 
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some exceptions, the discontent is generally the result 
and evidence of incompetence. On only one thing is 
there much like a general agreement among them — state 
ownership and control of industry — the substitution of 
political ingenuity and unscrupulousness for business 
capacity and integrity, and the suppression of individual 
initiative and the stimulus of private property. Outside 
of this precious scheme, the wild dreams of the socialists 
are in constant opposition to each other, and their whole 
history has been one of incapacity to work together — 
of an anarchy among themselves which, whenever they 
have had an opportunity, they have introduced into the 
state. They are looking forward to the New Era being 
one of socialism. The era certainly has begun with many 
manifestations of it. How long they will last in Russia 
we can easily foresee. How long in Germany and what 
was Austria, is not equally obvious. How far they will 
go in America was hopefully indicated when the red flag 
was suppressed at Carnegie Hall the other night by some 
of the very soldiers and sailors whom the socialists have 
expected to adopt their doctrines on their return from the 
war. Our army and navy are schools for the very things 
which the socialists hope to suppress — for order, and 
respect for authority when based upon ability. 

One other important danger from socialism needs most 
serious attention. When the rage for liberty rushes into 
license, it is most natural that it should claim vent for 
the strongest of our passions. Socialists are quite gener- 
ally advocates of free love. It ran riot during the chief 
French revolutions; and some of the Bolsheviks’ have 
even enacted it into law. Perhaps we should set this 
down as among the major surviving tyrannies. It attacks 
the family, which is the very germinal cell of the state, 
and it is a prominent feature in the license of “feminism” 
which has followed woman’s industrial emancipation, and 

the alleged ‘political emancipation” which consists in 
the imposition upon her of the petty but essential nui- 
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sance of voting, and of the privilege(?), so far demonstrated 
supremely ridiculous in her case, of holding political 
office. 

Probably the most effective school at present open is 
teaching on the principle of elimination — of what not to 
do, and is conducted by the Bolsheviks. The Germans 
have just opened another one, to be conducted by the 
socialists. It is questionable, however, whether the 
teachings of these two will be properly appreciated by 
the proletaires throughout the world; but they will be of 
some use to the theorists whose writings filter down to 
the masses, and have lately done much to lead them 
astray. Moreover, the teachings will not be altogether 
lost upon the instructors in the elementary schools and 
settlements. There, though they may not consciously 
teach anything beyond the three R’s and the two G’s, 
unconsciously do much to shape the political and: eco- 
nomic ideas, or rather prejudices, of their pupils. 

During the past generation, the education of the pro- 
letariat has made gigantic strides in America. School 
boards are still to a great extent nominated by ignorant 
politicians, and composed of ignorant men, but they are 
no longer corrupt. A generation ago, the books were 
mainly chosen by the boards, and the choice was mainly a 
matter of “‘inflooence,”’ and largely of bargain and sale. 
There is a tradition, probably true, of a series of books 
having been ‘‘carried in,” by a present of a set of diamonds 
to a politician’s mistress. Now the boards generally take 
the advice of their teachers, and often seek that of other 
experts. The elimination of the first characteristic of the 
ignorant proletariat is certainly on the way. 


To get rid of the proletarianism — of the poverty which 
makes the vast majority of mankind proletaire, is going 
to be a slower process than getting rid of the ignorance. 
In advanced countries, it has already been going on, 
however, more perhaps than is generally realized, through 
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the savings banks, building associations and subdivision 
of land; and it has just had a marked impulse in the wide 
saving to buy government bonds. It has had some slight 
aid, and one that is going greatly to increase, in putting 
shares of the industrial corporations within tempting 
reach of their operatives. Some aid has come too from the 
reduction of tariffs, which are falsely alleged to raise 
wages, and have generally increased the price of what 
the poor have had to buy. 


So much for the dangers to liberty by the tyranny of 
the power in majorities. Now as to those from the ac- 
cumulation of power in what is called capital. 

To its “‘oppression,” the proletariat attributes its own 
poverty. This is a fundamental mistake. There are such 
oppressions, of which we wijJl treat later, but the fun- 
damental truth is that poverty has been from the begin- 
ning the natural condition of men, and that only the 
exceptional men have risen above it. At the present 
stage of evolution, the rate of wages is determined on one 
side by the jobs provided by the exceptional men, and on 
the other side by the number of men seeking them. The 
amount of the jobs, divided by the number of men seeking 
them, gives the rate of wages. If anything limits the 
number of men available for a particular job, wages will 
be high, if anything increases the number of men seeking 
the job, wages will be low. If a war drains off the number 
of men seeking jobs generally, wages will rise; when peace 
sends back a large number of men seeking jobs, wages 
will fall. Nothing can change these conditions. In gen- 
eral, oppression from capital has nothing to do with them. 
But in special cases, capital can obstruct the moving 
of laborers away from jobs, or coerce the moving of labor 
towards them, and these are the principal methods of 
“oppression.” The best defence against them is organiza- 
tion to transport labor to where it is most needed. There 
has of late been much progress in such organization, the 
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latest being the government employment agencies, which 
it is to be hoped will be farther developed. 


The direct tyranny of capital over labor is probably 
small compared with its tyranny over the community in 
general, through two things — the corruption of govern- 
ment, and the abuse of monopolies, both those of Nature 
and of capital’s own creation — its seizure and selfish 
management of such things as mines, forests and water 
powers, and of franchises for such things as railways, gas, 
electricity, and water supplies, — its packing people closer 
than cattle in infrequent cars, and furnishing such light 
as I am writing by at this moment. 

The tyranny of capital, however, is not restricted to the 
corruption of governments and the misuse of monopolies. 
It often tyrannizes over the community by the unwar- 
rantable conduct of every day industries — note the 
careless burning of soft coal which blackens our skies 
and fills our houses, covers our persons and even loads 
our lungs with filth, and which might be prevented, even 
to the economic advantage of the offenders. 


Of course all forces are subject to excessive use, and 
all social forces may be exaggerated into tyranny. Beside 
the major tyrannies surviving into the New Era — major- 
ities and capital, there are certain minor ones worth a 
passing consideration. Perhaps they can all be included 
under the head of habit. It won’t do, however, to con- 
demn habit altogether. It sometimes conserves many 
valuable institutions against unwise innovation, and may 
even be made an agent of reform: witness the habit of 
following the clock, recently made to conserve daylight. 

Habit tyrannized most in public opinion and fashion. 
Public opinion has been so misused in the past, espe- 
cially in times of religious stress, and was so exaggerated 
up to the middle of the last century, that in the sixties a 
book regarding it, Mill on Liberty, attracted perhaps as 
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much attention as so serious a work, not religion, ever 
did. One seldom hears of it now, the reason probably 
being that its positions were extreme, even for the time, 
and the force whose exaggeration it was leveled against, 
has not only lost whatever excess justified attacks as 
strong as Mill’s, but may even be tending toward innocu- 
ous desuetude. In fact it needs revival. Some dozen 
years ago considerable attention was attracted by an ut- 
terance of President Hadley regarding the growing disuse 
of social penalties for offences not punished by the law. 
But the subject was not followed up, and what little action 
an individual here and there was moved to take, probably 
recoiled upon him with more effect than it had upon its 
object. The need, however, of such action regarding 
offences against order, if not against law, has been rapidly 
growing of late, especially in offences against the very 
foundation of civilization, the family. But perhaps more 
can be accomplished by private ostracism than by un- 
skilled use of the boomerang. 

One special tyranny of habit has lately been very 
marked and very oppressive. The manner of levying our 
taxes was never so troublesome, though in days of high 
protection it was really more oppressive. Despite the 


fact that taxes in the large have recently made revolu- 
tionary progress regarding incomes and progressive rates, 
the old habit of searching over the earth and into the 


earth for objects to tax, continues and has made our 


present system as annoying as a constant swarm of gnats. 
Instead of arranging so a man can draw one check a year, 
Or one a month if he prefers, and have it over with, the 
government nags him every time he wishes to use an old 


post-card or stamped envelope, or to go to a show, or take 
a trip, or do any one of many other things. 
As to fashion, in China pinched feet and long finger nails 


were among the least of its tyrannies, and in the Aryan 


civilizations till lately, murderously conspicuous uniforms; 
and today stiff hats and high hats, skirts still too long 
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on women, furs in summer (last summer), balls getting 
fairly started about the time they ought to end, dinners 
too long and with too many wines, and needless expensive 
changes in all styles. 

But while I have enumerated these tyrannies, you have 
realized that the war has been indirectly attacking some 
of them while it has been making a new era regarding 
many of them while destroying the greatest of the others; 
and that even before the war, the spirit of revolt had be- 
gun on many of them. The independence of spirit sure 
to giow rapidly in the New Era will make increased free- 
dom from such tyrannies a marked element of it. 

These reflections would perhaps not be properly com- 
plete without a word on the effect of the war which has 
brought the New Era’s political freedom, in increasing 
its physical freedom in the air and under the seas. The 
war’s stimulus to invention there has probably done in a 
few years what might have taken a century of ordinary 
conditions. 


No one can write on the New Era, without being im- 
pressed by the inadequacy — the littleness, of what any 
one is able to say in comparison with the immensity of the 


subject. Most of the time when writing, I have felt as 
if I had been stunned, and the leading topics are so tre- 


mendous that at the end I even felt that I had come down 
in mentioning the giant tyranny of habit, and the con- 


trol of the immensities of air and ocean. To treat of our 
New Era within a few days of entering upon it seems like 


treating within a few days after the events, of the return 
of Columbus or the birth of Christ. And yet every pen 


in Christendom is at work on some facet of the daz- 


zlingly luminous theme. To see it as a whole will take 
generations. 











THE MOVEMENT FOR A LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


I 
HAT is the conception of a league of nations, or so- 
ciety of nations, as the Latin peoples prefer to call 
it? Briefly stated, it is the organization so far as possible 
of all those States of the world whose aim is justice and 
whose practices, by and large, make for justice, into one 
family, determined to settle all disputes by means other 
than war. That is its one dominant object. Under that 
zgis various plans provide for facilitating personal inter- 
course and the interchange of ideas and material wealth. 
These latter aims, wholly subsidiary, are in fact being 
furthered now by international bureaus already in exist- 
ence. Of course the ideal instrument to realize the fun- 
damental aim of peaceful settlement of disputes is a 
super-State, dominating the various nations just as the 
Federal Government dominates the individual States 
comprising the American Union. Few men, however, 
believe that this ideal is realizable in the present stage of 
world opinion and prejudice, though certain French and 
English writers would go far in that direction. 

This tendency eminently characterizes the project of 
H. Lepert submitted to the French “‘ League for a Society 
of Nations,” and published by that association. In no 
other plan that has attracted public attention in any of 
the allied countries is the idea carried so far. It proposes 
to set up an actual confederation. The acts of a central 
legislature are to be binding on the separate States, as 
are the decisions of the tribunals. The Ministry, which is 
to be appointed by the legislature and recallable by it — 
true parliamentary government —is to proclaim the 
laws enacted by the legislature, and supervise the in- 
auguration and operation of the various central institu- 
12 
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tions. For this purpose it is to have at its command an 
international, police force. The operations of the con- 
federation are not to extend to the internal affairs of any 
State. 

An interesting feature is that the diplomatic corps at 
the capitals of the various States are responsible for the 
operations of the League as against the State to which 
they are accredited. They must as a body conduct 
necessary inquiries and see to the execution of decisions 
of the international tribunals. Individually they must 
carry before the international tribunals any disputes 
which may arise between the State to which they are 
accredited and the State which they represent. To have 
permanently in each State a group of men thus collect- 
ively responsible for the successful functioning of the 
League as against that State, able to catch up at once 
and report to the central body embryo international 
disputes, or internal complications likely to lead to them, 
is a conception of the highest value. It might well be 
introduced in the less ambitious plans of other groups. 

War may be declared only by the confederated nations. 
Any single nation attacking another shall be disciplined 
by the group. No transfer of territory may be made 
without consent of the population thereof. Similarly 
consent of the population is required for penetration of 
the country of a backward people not a member of the 
confederacy. Exclusive rights so granted are recallable 
at any time if they relate to actual political administra- 
tion. Rights of exploitation are limited to a fixed period 
of years, after which such privileges shall be extended to 
all the confederated nations alike. 

The objections to such a proposal are the little value 
which is to be placed on the decision of a backward people 
in respect of such a matter and the practical difficulty of 
ascertaining their true wishes. To ask the savage of 
Africa to vote on such a question would manifestly be 
absurd. And among a people far more advanced the 
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vote is often meaningless. Mexicans, for example, are 
supposed under their constitution to elect the President 
and the Governors of States. They do neither the one 
nor the other. Porfirio Diaz habitually perpetuated him- 
self in power and practically named the Governors of the 
separate States of Mexico; while, since his fall, Mexico 
has indulged alternately in anarchy and “‘catch-who-can” 
government. 

In the Lepert plan special treaties give way before the 
acts of the international legislature, which are to be 
effective from the moment they are promulgated. The 
States remain free to contract such special treaties as 
affect only the signatories. But neither such treaties nor 
transfer of territory (with the consent of the inhabitants) 
shall be valid unless notified within three months to the 
central bureau of the confederation. All nations are to 
have equal rights in the seas, straits, and maritime canals. 
Each nation shall treat all other foreign nations alike. 
The confederate constitution is to be transcribed at the 
head of the constitutions of the separate States. It may 
be modified by a constitutional assembly to be convened 
whenever ten States demand it. 


A somewhat more conservative and more influential 
French group is the “League of the Rights of Man.” It 
stood uncompromisingly for pursuing the war till Ger- 
many was beaten, and tlierefore enjoyed the sympathy of 
statesmen and men of influence. In the matter of world 
organization it further showed its practical tendency by 
its plea to make a beginning during the war. On 
Nov. 3, 1917, more than three weeks before the Versailles 
Council was instituted, it urged by resolution that France, 
without awaiting the end of the war, propose to the 
Allies, and to such neutrals as were willing to codperate, 
the effective organization of a society of nations which 
should be an earnest of the more definitive society to be 
developed later. The resolution at the same time sets 
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forth a program based on the establishment of an inter- 
national constitution which shall require disputes to be 
settled by process of law, and, as a means thereto, endow 
a permanent organization of the nations, with legislative, 
judicial, and executive functions. The proposed group 
may receive as a member, any State (a) which has a 
minimum of democratic institutions sufficient to control 
its government in matters of peace and war, and to enable 
it to enter into binding contracts: (b) which has obligated 
itself to respect the rights of peoples that form part of 
it, or to reéstablish such rights if already taken away; 
(c) which shall forego the license to be the judge in its 
own case or to use force to secure its supposed rights. 

The group is to be the supreme arbiter of all questions 
raised by war. It is to defend itself against States with- 
out, as well as within, the circle. When perfectly devel- 
oped, it shall use preventive measures such as control 
of armaments and budgets, and shall resort to coercion, 
including total suppression of communication of the 
offending nation with the rest of the world, economic boy- 
cott, and concerted action by international military forces 
on land and sea. 


II 


At the opposite pole is a group of writers, principally 
American, who decry the introduction of force under any 
conditions as a sanction in international institutions. 
They cling to the idea that public opinion is a sufficient 
sanction, and they would stop with securing the promise 
of the Nations to use such institutions as may be set up. 

Dr. James Brown Scott, who has devoted his great 
abilities to promoting the cause of a World Court, and 
has made such indelible impress in this connection not 
only on specialists, but on the public mind, is of this 
school. He approves of setting up a Council of Concilia- 
tion in addition to the Court, would provide for the 
automatic meeting of the Hague Conference at regular 
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intervals, a continuation committee to encourage ratifica- 
tion and observance of its conventions, an early agree- 
ment on the fundamental principles of international law, 
the pledging of the signatories’ “‘good faith” to submit 
justiciable disputes to the Court and to respect its deci- 
sions whether rendered in matters to which they are 
parties or not, and the cultivation of public opinion in 
favor of peaceful settlement so that appeals to that which 
Dr. Scott terms “‘that greatest of sanctions ‘a decent re- 
spect to the opinions of mankind’” may not be in vain. 
There is nothing in this valuable program to which the 
circles who advocate the use of force would not subscribe. 
They find fault only with its omissions, namely, provi- 
sions for compelling enquiry before Nations may again 
deluge the world in blood. 

The attitude of the American Peace Society and the 
World’s Court League is the same as that of Dr. Scott. 


Dr. David Jayne Hill is likewise of the non-force school, 
though in some respects he would go very far in the direc- 
tion of world-government: instance his proposal to em- 
power an international legislature to enact binding laws, 
He feels that to attempt to form too wide an organiza- 
tion even of democratic Governments would be difficult, 
because of the problem of representation: the principle 
of equality would subject the Great Powers to the will 
of the numerous small Powers, while any other system 
would give rise to a feeling of uneasiness on the part of 
the smaller States. He therefore recommends, as a prac- 
tical solution of the problem, “‘a strong, but limited, 
group of Powers, each willing to sacrifice something of its 
own sovereignty for the purpose of insuring peace and 
equity, thus constituting a coherent force, not upon the 
principle of the balance of power, but a nucleus for the 
ultimate union of all responsible and socially inclined 
nations.” 
Dr. Hill properly lays stress on the importance of 
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developing international law through legislation. He 
goes so far as to assert that “given an acceptable body of 
law, the necessary machinery of international govern- 
ment is reduced to extreme simplicity.”” He would or- 
ganize the International Court in two chambers: “for 
ordinary cases, perhaps a small permanent tribunal of 
expert jurists, always open to hearings, and, for special 
and delicate controversies, specially chosen judges selected 
ad hoc by the contestants.” He foresees no difficulty in 
getting the decisions of the Court accepted by the kind 
of nations which would constitute the League, suggesting, 
however, that a nation offending in this respect could be 
treated as an international outlaw. 

Previous obligation to use military force in connection 
with the operations of a league, Dr. Hill vigorously dis- 
countenances: he would wait until the concrete circum- 
stances calling for the use of force have arisen. Previous 
agreement to use force he feels would tend to perpetuate 
the status quo, and he even looks upon the very delay which 
the various league programs seek to bring about in the 
outbreak of war as possibly calculated to ‘“‘ produce worse 
consequences than prompt action.” He limits himself 
to recommending in this connection “a declaration of 
what should constitute just and unjust causes of war,” 
believing that this “would serve as a warning to unjust 
aggressors as to where the sympathies of neutrals would 
be placed in case the rules were violated.” 

A minor institution which Dr. Hill would set up, and 
which might prove very useful, is an international board 
of trade — conciliation to bring about closer codperation 
in the business world. The aim would be the discontin- 
uance of intrigue, of public pressure to secure, and later 
to defend, private monopoly, and of exclusive commercial 
penetration having as an end political domination. The 
development of backward countries is a benefit to man- 
kind, but it should come about by international agree- 
ment and codperation. Rivalry he would have, but not 
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rivalry for monopoly. The question of free waterways is 
likewise a business question best solved by business men; 
though in all these matters, in order to avoid abuse, it is 
a “combination of governmental and business agencies” 
that is desirable. 









Another publicist who rejects the idea of force in in- 
ternational institutions, and whose series of masterly 
articles in the N. Y. Times attracted wide attention is 
the mysterious ‘‘ Cosmos.” 

In his “‘ Basis of a Durable Peace” Cosmos puts forward 
the open door in trade as a promising instrument of peace. 
How far we are to go is not specified. It is denied that 
application: of the rule involves adopting the principle 
of free trade. But the British system is recommended, 
and the British system, as we know, is one practically of 
free trade except in the self-governing colonies. That 
such a system makes for good-will is certain, but it is 
equally certain that it does not insure good-will, since it 
is especially against the\country that has shamed us all 
in respect of this liberal policy of the open door that 
Germany has directed her enmity. Cosmos mentions 
only the “trade of the world” as the thing in which the 
Allies should offer Germany free and equal participation 
on condition of her ceasing her “‘ political activity in other 
countries”; but he no doubt intends that concessions 
should be comprehended in the term. 

Immunity of private property at sea, a principle em- 
bodied in the treaty of 1785 between Prussia and the U.S., 
and for the general adoption of which the U. S. has long 
stood, is urged as another step toward enduring peace. 
Beneficial as such a rule would be, does it really find a 
place in the discussion of constructive peace? Was the 
German fleet developed in order to protect German prop- 
erty at sea from threatened danger, or was the real object 
the overthrow of England and seizure of rich areas of 


her outlying empire? Coming now to the specific ques- 
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tion, imagine a people with the choice of war or peace 
before them; what is the effect of the consciousness that 
they have great property interests at stake at sea? To 
put the question is equivalent to answering it. Actual 
prevention of war is perhaps a dream. The super-State 
is the ideal preventative; but even under that we might be 
compelled to fight out an occasional quarrel, just as the 
U. S. had to undergo its fearful ordeal of the Civil War. 
And few men believe that the super-State will be a real- 
izable project for generations to come. 

What we are really seeking, then, as a practical present- 
day measure, is not a preventative but palliatives. And 
Cosmos is right in asserting that if the liberal practice 
of England in respect of trade, and of both England and 
America in respect of local self-government, should be- 
come universal, they would make for peace. He sees, 
as the foundation of all progress toward enduring peace, 
the spirit of the people. How this is to be readjusted to 
meet the new demand is not specified. However this 
new spirit would include, to use Gladstone’s phrase, the 
“‘enthronement of public right” as a controlling sentiment 
of politics. As a basis for new international institutions 
there is next required a definition of public right and of 
public duty to be formulated and accepted by the nations. 

The sole new institution Cosmos would set up is a true 
International Court of Justice, modelled on the lines of 
the Court of Arbitral Justice accepted in principle by the 
second Hague Conference. It would be organized at 
first by the eight Great Powers plus Holland, and adhered 
to, it is hoped, by other Powers later on. Cosmos would 
further develop two existing institutions: the Interna- 
tional Commission of Enquiry, the jurisdiction of which 
he would extend to include questions involving honor 
and essential interests, and the Hague Conferences, which 
he would have meet at four-year intervals. 

When Cosmos asserts that to attempt to set up an in- 


ternational government, before the world is ready for it, 
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is to jeopardize the cause, and set it back for “a generation 
or perhaps a century,” he will find many men in agree- 
ment with him. When he asserts that the reforms he 
proposes will be sufficient markedly to promote the gen- 
eral peace, and intimates that they embrace “‘everything 
that is humanly possible to protect civilization against a 
recurrence of the present calamity,” he has but few 
followers among the men in positions of power or in private 
walks who have expressed themselves on the subject since 
the great war was so wantonly thrust on the world. It 
is simply a question of what are the realizable rudimentary 
requirements calculated to prevent such aggression. 


III 


Between these two extremes lies the great body of 
writers, supported, it is safe to assert, by preponderant 
public opinion. Their position, shared by leading states- 
men, is that such an experience as the world has just 
suffered is intolerable, that only the threat of force will 
stay the hand of the evil doer, and that, while world- 
federation is not at present within the realm of practical 
politics, the nations can still be organized effectively to 


discourage war by compelling resort to inquiry. What the 
writer regards as the true principle underlying the prob- 
lem will best be disclosed, perhaps, by a cursory examina- 
tion of the leading plans of this group of moderates. 


Conspicuous among them — of far-reaching influence 


in the early stages of the discussion — is the plan framed 
by Lord Bryce’s group. As the sort of league which can 
be safely inaugurated depends largely on the character of 


the Powers to be admitted to it, the Bryce plan very 


properly begins with their characterization. It provides 


that the League is to be open to the eight Great Powers 
and such other European Powers as are willing to join. 


This group will then decide what other States are to be 


admitted. ' 
Manifestly, two extremes must be avoided if the League 
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is to succeed. We must avoid the error of the past, 
namely, setting up a narrow circle of powerful States 
which, if not immediately, then in course of time, would 
lend itself to collusion and selfish acts. On the other 
hand, we cannot afford to admit indiscriminately the 
backward States. For the latter, being numerous, could 
falsify the expression of an enlightened purpose and prove 
a source of weakness. Moreover, the backward States 
have little or no military organization, and cannot be 
permitted to outweigh, in the councils of a League, the 
nations which will be called upon to bear the burden of 
war if it comes. While to constitute the League exclu- 
sively of the Great Powers would greatly simplify the 
problem of organization, there are several convincing 
reasons for desiring the presence of the progressive 
Secondary Powers. 

If wars are to be avoided, the military strength of the 
League must be so overwhelmingly preponderant that 
the mere threat to use it would “keep the fretful realm 


in awe,” and the presence in the League of the Secondary 
Powers will help to that result. If they remain out, we 


run greater risk of one or more of them being drawn to the 


side of a recalcitrant nation, and of their making the 
League’s task harder. 

If the League is to endure, it must do justice. Now, 
the dignified and progressive Secondary Powers, such 
as Switzerland, Holland, and the Scandinavian countries, 


have no disturbing ambitions, and their voice would 
naturally be for reason and justice. 
As the circle of the League is widened, collusion and 


the triumph of selfish interests become less likely. 


It is a stupendous result we are striving for, each of us 


must run some risk to achieve it, and the secondary 
Powers, particularly such as are in the “‘earthquake area,” 
may come to realize that they have much to gain from 


the success of the project. 
Naturally they hesitate to enter into a treaty which 
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would prevent them, under certain conditions, from re- 
maining neutral. The answer to their objection is that 
although wars may occur after the demands of the League 
are complied with, the League as such, possessing over- 
whelming preponderance of military power, will probably 
never be called upon to make war, that its existence will 
certainly lessen the number of wars, and that experience 
has shown how disastrous is modern war even to would-be 
neutrals. 

After mapping out the classes of Powers to be admitted 
to the League, the Bryce plan provides that justiciable 
disputes are to be referred to a Court or Arbitral Tribunal, 
the signatory Powers agreeing to give effect to the award 
of the Tribunal. Non-justiciable disputes go to a Council 
of Conciliation appointed by the signatories, and always 
in being. Temporary representation on the Council is 
granted to non-signatory Powers who may desire to sub- 
mit their disputes to it. The Council is to make and pub- 
lish a recommendation. It is given large powers of initia- 
tion looking to the avoidance of war or the diminution 
of its evils; and in this connection it is free to make sugges- 
tions regarding limitation or reduction of armament or 
the composition of threatened difficulties between States, 
before an actual dispute has arisen. 

The signatory Powers obligate themselves to abstain 
from declaring war, or beginning hostilities before the 
dispute has been referred for inquiry, and for a fixed 
period thereafter. Violation of this provision forfeits for a 
signatory Power the benefits of material support which 
it might otherwise claim from a fellow-signatory under 
a treaty. It also acts to array against the recalcitrant 
nation the diplomatic, economic, and military power of 
the League, and this principle is extended to include 
hostile acts of a non-signatory toward a signatory. No 
positive provision is made for enforcing the decision of 
the Court or recommendations of the Council of Concilia- 
tion; but, if these should be ignored, the signatory Powers 
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are then to consider in concert “what collective action, 
if any, it is practicable to take.” 

Another English group, most active in agitating for 
improved international organization, is the League of 
Nations Society. Its sane and balanced program resem- 
bles the Bryce plan, but contains several features not 
found in the latter. It opens the League to “‘any civilized 
State desiring to join it,” and there is an implication that 
the decisions of judicial tribunals will be enforced, for the 
program provides that such decisions shall be final and 
then proceeds to bind the States of the League to “‘unite 
in any action necessary for insuring that every member 
shall abide by the terms of the Treaty.” 

Intention to enforce the recommendations of the 
Council of Conciliation cannot be similarly inferred from 
the program. In fact, the leading members of the group 
wisely disclaim any such intention. 

The plan, as amended, also calls for regular meetings 
of an International Conference of the States of the League, 
to deal both with the affairs of the League and with general 
matters, and to develop international law. 

The English group known as the Union of Democratic 
Control lays its principal emphasis, as its name implies, 
on the abolition of secret diplomacy. 

It demands that all treaties receive the approval of 
Parliament. Armaments are to be reduced, and their 
manufacture taken out of private hands. There is to be 
an Areopagus of States, with appropriate institutions 
attached to it, and a consistent and serious effort is to be 
made to break down national prejudices, with a view to 
having helpful codperation between the nations take the 
place of the “‘balance-of-power” system which has failed 
lamentably to maintain peace. No.territory is to be trans- 

ferred without consent of the inhabitants by plebescite. 


In the first rank of men who have written on the sub- 
ject of a league of nations is Henry Noel Brailsford. His 
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book of over three hundred pages contains food for thought 
throughout. 

The definite program he outlines is noteworthy by 
reason of the fundamental conditions it lays down, rather 
than for the machinery it sets up. It follows the leading 
English and American plans in respect of the Court and 
Council of Conciliation and the penalty of going to war 
without previous enquiry, provides for expelling members, 
and recognizes a right of secession. No special treaty 
may be invoked to claim the.support of an ally in the 
case of war begun in violation of the general treaty. 
Then follow some far-reaching demands, such as full 
liberty for racial minorities in respect of language, culture, 
and religion; study of question of armaments; embargoes, 
blockade, and capture of merchant ships all to be forbidden 
except in wars declared by the League; no detention of 
food intended for the civilian population, and the following 
liberal provisions: 

“‘(a) The signatory Powers shall accord to each other 
in their home markets ‘most favored nation’ treatment; 
(b) in their non-self-governing colonies they will impose tar- 
iffs (if any) for revenue purposes only; (c) they will court 
measures to secure ‘the open door’ to all foreign enterprise 
in undeveloped regions, particularly in China; they will ap- 
point as an organ of the League an International Commis- 
sion to insure free access for the trade of all the signatory 
Powers to raw materials and other natural resources.” 


Among the organizations of the Continent, the most 
conspicuous is the Central Organization for a Durable 
Peace.’ Its “Minimum Program,” like the Bryce and 
League of Nations plans, calls for the establishment of 
an International Court and Council of Investigation and 
Conciliation, and demands concerted diplomatic, eco- 


1 Initiated at The Hague, April, 1915, by the Dutch Anti-Oorlog Raad and 
“ Association Suisse pour |’Etude des Bases d’un Traité de Paix durable,” with 
the cooperation of representatives from the United States, Austria, Great 
Britain, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
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nomic, or military action against a State which resorts 
to military measures in lieu of submitting disputes for 
judicial decision or enquiry. 

The Hague Conference is to be permanently organized 
as an instrument for the more perfect development of 
these and other international institutions. 

The program then lays down certain principles the 
acceptance of which it regards as essential to the successful 
operation of these institutions: the States are required 
to reduce armaments, to abolish the right of capture, 
assure the freedom of the seas, regard all secret treaties 
as void, and place their foreign policy under the effective 
control of their respective parliaments. 

Equality before the law, religious liberty, and free use 
of native language is to be guaranteed, and there is to be 
no transfer of territory against the wishes of the popula- 
tion thereof. In this connection the plebescite is to be 
employed when practicable. In colonies, spheres of in- 
fluence, and protectorates, liberty of commerce is regarded 
as desirable, and equal treatment of all nations is de- 
manded as a requisite. 


The most widely noticed of all the plans in America 
and abroad is, however, that of the American League to 
Enforce Peace. The original platform! of this society, 
like the other programs mentioned, binds the signatory 
Powers to submit justiciable disputes to a judicial tribunal 
and non-justiciable disputes to a Council of Conciliation. 
But, unlike the Bryce and League of Nations plans, it 
contemplates no action looking toward the enforcement 
of the decision of the Court or recommendations of the 
Council. 

Military force is to. be used forthwith against any 
signatory Power committing acts of hostility against a 
fellow-signatory without previous inquiry into the dis- 


1 This platform is modified in respect of several important features by a 
Tentative Draft Treaty adopted by the Executive Committee April 11, 1918, 
and by a declaration of principles adopted Nov. 23, 1918. 
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pute. This latter provision differs in two respects from 
the similar provision in the Bryce and League of Nations 
plans. Both the last named call for the use of diplomatic, 
economic or forcible measures in this contingency; whereas 
the League to Enforce Peace proposes that both economic 
and military force shall be used and forthwith. That is 
to say, the employment of military force is not left in 
doubt by it; and this, as we shall see, is of high importance. 
War of course implies cessation of economic relations — 
trading with the enemy is everywhere illegal — and ref- 
erence to the economic penalty may therefore seem re- 
dundant. But it may nevertheless prove advantageous 
to retain the phrase: the League may come to embrace 
countries whose military power is negligible, either by 
reason of size or remoteness, but which countries can, 
none the less, contribute to the success of the League’s 
cause by the exercise of economic pressure. 

The second difference is found in the fact that the 
Bryce and League of Nations projects both provide for 
protecting a signatory against attack by a non-signatory; 
whereas the League to Enforce Peace will defend only its 
members against attack by a fellow-signatory — an 
agreement between gentlemen to control their own con- 
duct. 

The arguments on the one side and on the other are 
that unless the States of the League are protected against 
outsiders as well as against one another, disarmament 
becomes impossible, while if action against outsiders is 
planned, the League may easily assume an aspect of 
aggression. 

In their inception, leagues: have generally proclaimed 
defense as their sole object, while presently they have 
begun to operate against outsiders in a spirit of pure 
aggression, born sometimes of the very consciousness of 
strength. The Holy Alliance, formed in 1815 between 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia to protect its members 
against the tide of democracy, went out of its way to 
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suppress liberal institutions in other countries. The 
Triple Alliance, formed in 1882 between Germany, 
Austria and Italy ostensibly for mutual protection, Ger- 
many endeavored to use as a weapon against the world. 
Italy saw Germany’s purpose and declined to follow her; 
but Austria was drawn in because Germany had cunningly 
seized upon a moment when it was Austria’s quarrel that 
precipitated the fight. In the light of history, therefore, 
is it not safer to begin with a plan which operates only 
on its own members? 

And, both backward nations who must be excluded 
from the League, and the smaller progressive Powers 
who are to be admitted to it, will look upon it with less 
suspicion because of this feature. Moreover, under this 
plan, the secondary Powers run less risk of being involved 
in war. With such limitation on the liabilities of the 
League, nations before entering it may scrutinize the 
revealed purposes of the States it is proposed to admit, 
and will know what they have to expect. They will 
exercise the same caution with respect to States applying 
for admission thereafter. As membership would thus 
involve less responsibility, it should be easier to get the 
League established. 

Still another consideration to be borne in mind is that 
when, through association in a League, a group of nations 
shall have acquired the habit of codperating, the chances 
are that many of them will rally around an associate to 
protect her from unjust attack independently of any agree- 
ment to do so. 

On the whole, therefore, the plan of the League to 
Enforce Peace, limiting the actual obligation to use force 
to the case of attack by a fellow-signatory without pre- 
vious inquiry, and differing from all the leagues of the 
past in that it is not aimed to operate against the outside 
world, but seeks simply to control the conduct of its own 
members, would seem to be both the wiser and more 
realizable plan. 
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The contention that disarmament cannot come about 
until the League operates on non-members as well as on 
members is sound. But there are weighty reasons why 
the form of the fundamental agreement should not be 
influenced by this consideration. In the first place, the 
problem is one of a whole category which can best be 
dealt with after adequate international organization shall 
have provided the machinery therefor. The shock just 
sustained in the confidence in treaties and in the good in- 
tentions of the neighbor is profound. In view of this, 
how many nations will be ready to reduce armaments 
until lapse of time shall have shown that the proposed 
League of Nations is both likely to last and to protect its 
members in emergency? Could England, until then, be 
expected to reduce the strength of her fleet? Again, the 
problem of disarmament itself bristles with difficulties. 
Grant that we can overcome these, and find a basis for 
agreement, how easy its evasion in many ways! The 
probabilities are that reduction of armaments will come 
only when nations reach the conclusion that they are 
safe without them. 

Another prominent feature of the program of the League 
to Enforce Peace is the provision for periodic conferences 
to formulate and codify international law, such rules to 
become operative against the States of the League which 
have failed to signify their dissent therefrom within a 
stated period. 

The possibilities which lie in a league of nations organized on conservative 
lines are best illustrated by several detailed plans which have appeared. Notable 
among them are the Dickinson and Unwin Plans of the League of Nations 
Society (1 Central Bldgs., Westminster, London), the Fabian Society Plan 
(Allen and Unwin, London), the Draft Treaty of the League to Enforce Peace 


{130 W. 42nd St., New York) and the Draft Conventionof the American Private 
tudy Group (Mac-millan Co.) A study of these will be found profitable. 





THE FOUNDATION OF A STABLE 
OPTIMISM 


I 


E superflu chose trés nécessaire,” whatever airy 
. cynicism Voltaire may have meant by it, is never- 
theless no airy cynicism. Nature deals with obstacles as 
a river does; she overflows them. It is her method of 
warfare with chance. The sun floods its universe with heat 
that certain planets may be warmed. To say that the in- 
stinct of procreation is stronger than seems necessary is 
merely to note, in inaccurate terms, the same phenomenon. 
If a tree bears five thousand seeds, or a fish five thousand 
eggs, it is a high rate of insurance; if a cat has only five 
kittens, it shows that the risk tends to fall as the scale of 
life rises — as if the actuaries, having figured the averages, 
had lowered the rate, but left a fair margin. A parsimoni- 
ous Nature would go bankrupt: only her prodigality can 
save her from starvation. Superfluity is imperative. 

But it is not only necessary as a means of continuance; 
it is the source and secret of betterment. The energy that 
just keeps things going is used up in keeping things going. 
It is the more than that which does more than that. 

If a hardy tribe of savages comes out of the mountains, 
or the desert, or the North, into some valley of the Ganges, 
or Nile, or some Mesopotamian plain, — some land where, 
by reason of climate or soil, life is more easily main- 
tained — not all those energies which more exacting con- 
ditions have developed are needed there for the mere living. 
Advances in civilization are made which are the direct 
product of leisure accidentally bestowed upon vigor. 

As time goes on, ease saps the energy; the stamina of the 
tribe deteriorates; attacks from the outside are recurrent; 
and at last a new tribe of hardy savages from the moun- 
tains, the deserts, or the North, occupies the land, and 
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has the easy conditions not only of climate and soil, but 
of a subject population. It has therefore a still larger 
proportion of its vigor unshackled from immediate neces- 
sity and overflowing in new exercise. 

But this tribe does not start upward from its own level. 
It takes over some at least of the civilization which its 
predecessor has accumulated. 

The process repeats itself indefinitely. Civilization is 
the accumulation of successive deposits, which are the 
products of surplus energies. - 

A high civilization presumably implies a graft of en- 
ergetic stock, more or less wild, on a stock already cul- 


tivated to some extent, and probably long resident on the 
spot. If you have the Greek civilization of the 7th to the 
4th centuries to account for, and previous Achaian and 


Dorian invasions from the north already known, then 
Mycenian and Cretan civilizations, or something like 
them, are already implied before you have excavated any 
of their remains. If you have the Hindu civilization of 
the Upanishads to account for, developing among Aryan 
tribes who came down from the north some centuries 
earlier, then it is probable that your Aryans did not find 
mere savages in the Indus and Ganges valleys, but a 
civilization already old, though a wetter climate than 
the Nile or Euphrates may have now destroyed all phys- 
ical traces of it. 


Now, the grafting of tree cultures is physical cross- 


breeding, but this grafting of human cultures means — in 
addition and sometimes almost exclusively —a cross 
breeding of ideas. High grade apples are produced by 
grafting a cultivated slip on a lower grade hardy stem. 


High grade civilization on the contrary may grow up from 
a resident but hardy or energetic stem mainly through 
the grafting in of alien ideas. The process of accumulation 
by successive layers of conquest may be superseded wholly 


or in part by invasions of ideas unaccompanied by in- 
vaders. Moreover ‘‘easier conditions’? may mean con- 
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ditions of traffic, and a thickly islanded sea may serve the 
purpose as well as or better than alluvial bottom lands 
surrounded by mountains or deserts. Greece borrowed 
ideas from everywhere, and her myths record her con- 
sciousness of that peculiarity, but she drove back the 
Asiatic invaders. If the Persian invasion had succeeded, 
there would have been a “dark age” instead of a Per- 
iclean Athens. A “dark age” is a period succeeding a 
conquest and occupation, and is due to the fact that con- 
quest and occupation are relatively rapid, while hardy 
barbarians assimulate but slowly the civilization they 
have overflowed. Periclean Athens had a large foreign 
trade, a large slave population, and a large tribute income. 
The average Athenian was a highly energetic man of 
leisure, with a trade wind of alien ideas blowing in his face. 

The most general description, then, of the rise of very 
early civilization is: An accumulation of layers of culture 
successively invaded by energy. But in the later process 
it has been the culture rather than the energy that has 
travelled and conquered, and the most general description 
is: A culture moving west and north, and being grafted 
on the hardy stocks which it met with in succession. 

It is true that a “‘dark age”’ may occur from this process 
also. A resident culture may be broken up by invading 
ideas long before the eventually superior culture, destined 
to result, gets under way. Japanese art deteriorates 


under Europeanization. The deeply rooted standards 


of conduct in a wild tribe are apt to wither long before 
the new standards get their roots in deep enough to 
endure a test. In any case the general phenomenon is 


covered by the general statement, that the opportunity 
for a “‘renaissance” comes from the mating of large 


surplus energies with large accumulations of old culture. 
The course of their true love is not apt to run smooth, 


but if at last happily married, a new birth is possible if 


not probable. Great creative periods in arts, letters, and 
other kinds of inventions and discovery are apt to follow 
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at some distance, after periods of strenuous and virile 
living, when the tumult has in some measure subsided. 
‘Notable periods in social and political history are apt to 
precede notable periods in arts and letters. Generations 
of effort and strain produce power, and the habit and need 
of exercising it. When the demand for that power in 
active life grows less, there is power restlessly seeking 
exercise. If other conditions are favorable it finds outlet 
in art and literature. Thirteenth century French Gothic, 
fifteenth century Italian art, Periclean and Augustian 
and Elizabethan literature, our own nineteenth century 
small harvest from New England and its neighbors, are 
evidence of the presence at those times and places of 
powers set free from the necessities which had developed 
and hitherto absorbed them. In all these cases there is 
more or less evident also the contact and stimulus from 
without of some older culture. If Germany was notably 
creative, emotionally and intellectually, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and notably less so at the end — 
if it is also notable that she was politically, commercially 
and industrially inactive at the beginning, and extraor- 
dinarily active at the end — the inference of a connection 
is not difficult. If it be asked when will America express 
herself adequately? when shall we see her age of Pericles? 
the answer is: When she reaches her period of surplus 
energy, which possibly may not be for generations or 
even centuries to come. Adequacy is relative. Prophecy 
is vain and prophets mistaken. The point however re- 
mains that a creative period is something in the nature 
of an overflow. 

Something of a “‘dark age,” a sag in creative quality, 
an obscuration of light, is apt to follow closely after great 
and prolonged wars. The tendency may be counteracted, 
but the tendency will be there. The great effort will have 
used up surplus energy. The immediate aftermath seems 
to be, generally, a sag. The lowest point reached in 
American politics was probably the second administration 
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of Grant. There were no Hawthornes and Poes after 
the Civil War. Emerson, Whitman and Lowell were the 
product of the period preceding. It is probably that some 
kind and discernible amount of languor in Europe, moral 
or aesthetic or intellectual, will follow the present war. 


Il 
Types of Overflow 


A certain man, who lived on pignuts and generally 
could find no more in a day than the need of the day de- 
manded, once found a pile of pignuts which lasted him a 
week. During six days of leisure his released energies 
found outlet: first in reflection, second in fastening a sharp 
stone on the end of a pole, and third in practicing with the 
same until at the end of the week he was able to kill a 
wild pig, an animal too nimble for ordinary capture. At 
this point three other men happened along, and drew near 
with intention to eat of the pig — being under the im- 
pression that, with three to one, there ought to be no 
trouble about it. Then the sight of the redoutable new 
weapon and the skill of its handling scared them off. Yet 
their weakness for pigs’ flesh was such that they hung 
about in the distance, while the spearman reflected and 
conceived a proposition to which they meekly agreed, 
namely, that each of them, in payment for an immediate 
quarter of a pig, should give him a handful of pignuts a day 
for six days, and on the seventh should scour the woods 
and find another pig for the exercise of the weapon. This 
gave the spearman another week of leisure for the pursuit 
of the possibilities, now glimmering before his awakened 
mind, of a brilliant business, scientific and professional 
career. 

During the week the three wage slaves failed not to de- 
nounce him as a parasitic oppressor, and to complain, 
with some reason, that they had been “done,” and their 
natural appetites unscrupulously taken advantage of. 
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Probably they would have struck or revolted, but for fear 
of the “‘weapon” and the hope of more pig. Moreover 
one of the three deserted to the oppressor, won over by a 
rebate of certain pignuts and the promise of a small share 
in the combination. 

The surplus of pignuts was capital, and performed the 
normal function of capital in carrying men over a not 
immediately productive period to a more distant result. 
The stone-headed spear was capital invested in a tool. 
The skill was capital invested in education. The pig was 
perishable capital sold on instalment payments, with a 
contract for one day’s work in addition at the end of the 
week. The whole complex sprang from a surplus, and its 
varieties were mainly new forms and expressions of that 
surplus. The primary capitalist was not only cleverer 
than his fellows, but probably more individualistic and 
acquisitive, and his first surplus accumulation was by 
accident and luck. The advantage he had gained not 
only hardened his individualism, but roused his ambition 
and concentrated his faculties. The character of humanity 
has been moulded and spurred and led, for gocd or ill, by 
the motives which that accidental surplus aroused. But 
the main element of the situation was the same general 
phenomenon, of energies developed by necessity, suddenly 
released from necessity, and overflowing beyond their 
routine channels. 

The production of surplus energy has generally involved 
social and economic strata, and whether it must always be 
so, whether distributed leisure may be as creative and 
forthreaching as concentrated leisure, is a question for the 
democrat or socialist (if he deals in theory) which he can- 
not answer. Probably he is justified in putting it aside, 
for most practical purposes, on the ground that no one 
knows enough to answer it. But the indicaticn remains 
that progress has demanded, and scems to demand, those 
precipitances of fortune in which energies developed by 
hardship are released by leisure. 
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Feminist, or Anti-feminist, or any seeker after the char- 
acter and causes of sex difference, who asks why nearly 
all poets, artists, inventors, discoverers, and so on, are 
men, and looks for the answer in social prohibitions or 
differences of education, is looking astray. These and 
their like are incidental results rather than causes. The 
answer lies in the surplus energy of the male. If the man 
and the woman inherit the same quantity of force, and 
she is so constituted that one function of her existence 
draws in and absorbs a larger proportion of that force 
than the corresponding function of his, it follows that he 
has more left over. If half the energy of every species is 
aimed at continuing its kind, and the bulk of that labor 
falls on the female, the lesser draught on the male in that 
respect is a competent source of his greater productivity 
in some other respects. 

But because surplus births are necessary in the blind 
grapple of a “‘will-to-live” with the chaos of chance, it 
does not follow that a large surplus is necessary to a highly 
intelligent society. The margin tends everywhere to grow 
smaller as the scale of life goes up. Under the conditions 
of highly civilized life the tendency to maintain the race 
by foresight and preservation, instead of by a high birth- 
rate, is a tendency to relieve a force of some of its custom- 
ary and imperative employment, and, together with other 
social changes producing similar relief, is now the under- 
lying cause of the so-called “feminist movement.” A 
surplus energy is seeking an outlet, and that is the com- 
bination from which all our civilization has arisen. That 
nature intended women to bear children is no clearer than 
that she intended men to find food, since she furnished 
him with hunger. Neither did she strictly command 
either men or women to do nothing else, and by reason of 
that wise forebearance are we somewhat civilized, and hope 
to be more so. She seems to have intended women not to 
do so much else, and with that we may leave “‘nature’s in- 
tentions”’ where they belong — in the region of metaphor. 
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The doctrines of Freud and Jung are doctrines of super- 
fluity. The “suppressed wish” is power balked of em- 
ployment and seeking an outlet. The psychopathologist 
meets it when it has been doing mischief and making 
neurotics. Tracing the sources of the ‘‘obsession” he 
usually comes to a blocked impulse, usually sexual and 
often forgotten, some powerful desire driven back and 
covered over which has come to light in the guise of mor- 
bid symptoms. But the great manifestations of these 
unemployed impulses ard surplus energies are not in 
mischief, but in new values. The force, balked at its 
primary onset, breaks out elsewhere and covers all life 
with blossoms and embroideries. 

Jules Fabre, in his Social Life of the Insect World, de- 
scribes a memorable evening, following the emergence of 
a princess moth from hér cocoon in a wire cage, when the 
room was suddenly flooded with emperor moths, twenty, 
thirty, forty (in four nights a hundred and fifty alto- 
gether), great floating, fluttering splendors in velvet and 
ermine, golden brown, and white, and purple, and black, 
all glorious and glowing, all wings and passion and palpi- 
tating hope. The emperor moth exists, as a moth, only 
for a few days, and only to perpetuate its kind. It has no 
stomach and knows nothing of food. It loves and dies, 
and that is all. A candle or a lamp is as deadly to it as 
brandy to a savage. A chandelier will draw half the regal 
lovers to forget their princess. A brief passion and a 
flaming death seem to be the emperor’s twin ambitions. 
It is a creature of the night, a “minion of the moon,” 
wavering through shadow and starlight. So powerful a 
passion in so fragile a frame, so brief a duration and that 
wonder of wings, the casual loveliness and the headlong 
doom, are all the overflow of life spending itself recklessly. 

So is it with arts and apple blossoms, symphonies and 
bird songs, poetries, heroisms, generosities and “thoughts 
beyond the reaches of our souls.” As the hardy invaders 
brought to easier conditions more energy than those con- 
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ditions demanded, so has a surplus will-to-live come down 
to us from the strenuous wilderness, and everywhere along 
the line the waste waters of the mill race foam upward 
into beauty, and fling their glittering rockets in the sun- 
light. 

The theory of asceticism looks to the production of an 
artificial overflow. The ascetic blocks as many natural 
channels as he can, in the hope that the waters will over- 
flow in divine meditations, visions, ecstasies, glimpses of 
God. That he sometimes “gets results” is undeniable, 
but their nature and value is sometimes disputed. 

Is our very humanity, then, the by-product of a surplus? 
This consciousness, this looking before and after, this 
vision and longing for other shores, the whole radiant, 
ineffable and appalling thing that makes us other than 
the animals, was not really needed. Life went on without _ 
it, successfully persistent. But that persistence was main- 
tained in floods of power; and in power unused, unclaimed, 
unshackled to the task of maintenance, lay every initiative 
and experiment, every creative chance. 

“Life is long when it is husbanded and improved,” said 
the panegyrist of Calvin. ‘Calvin therefore lived a long 
time, though he was taken from the world in the midst 
of his course, since he never suffered a single hour to escape 
unemployed, but possessed the address of extending the 
narrow boundaries which God had allotted him, and of 
arresting the course of what is in its own nature the most 
rapid of all things.” 

Herein is questionable doctrine, “‘Assiduous and prodi- 
gous diligence” is apt to leave a long list of accomplished 
works, and give to a biographer or panegyrist the impres- 
sion of a life very long for its years and “‘narrow bound- 
aries”’ successfully extended, which to the late assiduous 
and diligent had seemed, on the contrary, fearfully con- 
tracted and very short for its years. Incessantly occupied 
is soon gone. But apart from seeming, is there not, in this 
intolerance of an idle moment, of “‘a single hour escaped 
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unemployed,” in this scrupulous husbandry that will suffer 
no wide hours to lie fallow in the sunlight — is there not 
something penny-wise, penurious, mechanical? Was not 
this the trouble with Calvin, and with that estate in 
humanity which he bequeathed us, upon which our fore- 
fathers so considerably lived, and drew from it their mental 
and spiritual revenue — a certain temperamental aridity, 
a lack of space and sunlight and warmth, a failure to feel 
the opulence of the world, the generosity of life, its mul- 
titudinous and pouring overflow? The noble leisure of the 
face of time, which the panegyrist thought “the most 
rapid of all things” —how could leisurely time seem other- 
wise than hurried to men who looked upon the human 
episode as a brief desperate struggle for salvation, like the 
rush of suburban commutors for a train which most of 
them are predestined to miss? who were all for the advice 
of Saint Paul to “run the race set before them” rather 
than for the counsel of Christ to “‘consider the lilies how 
they grow?” Work, rather, they urged, for the night 
cometh; make haste, for the great taskmaster’s eye is 
upon us, and every wasted moment is set down for 
punishment. The outlook, which does not see human life 
as a flood of many waters, but as a thin stream hurrying 
to escape from the perils of a dry land — which thinks 
only of saving souls, never of spending them — such an 
outlook makes for a spirit more worried than peaceful, 
more harsh than gracious, more thrifty than magnani- 
mous. Even on the dials of quiet old gardens “‘Pereunt 
et imputantur” was carved more frequently than “‘ Horas 
non numero nisi serenas.””’ Even Emerson, whose face 
was turned to the sunlight of other values, nevertheless 
wrote: “Nature is a frugal mother, and never gives with- 
out measure.” So his ancestors thought of the mercy 
of God that, however theoretically infinite, there was not 
enough of it to go around. 

But Nature is not a frugal mother. Prodigality is her 
policy and her method. The realization of the fact is the 
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foundation of a stable optimism, the realization that, in 
cosmic arithmetic, a thousand failures to one success is 
not failure but success, because the power that inhabits or 
composes the universe is not diminished at all by expend- 
iture. An effort in vain is as if it had not been. Defeats 
count for nothing; only successes count at all. That is 
what “conservation of energy”? means: that power used 
is not power the less, but only power shifted and trans- 
formed. It costs Nature no more to be prodigal than to 
be saving. No sooner have you said “The prospect is 
hopeless, the problems unsolvable,” than the new gen- 
eration rises, massive and swift and thrilling, bubbling 
with hope and hungry for problems. 

It is probable that the great war of our saddened times 
will be followed by a long peace; that this peace will not 
be, in its earlier stages at least, an inspiring period to live 
in; that this is not the last war, or even the last great one, 
But it is certain that the flood cannot be held back wholly, 
or for long. Obstacles cannot conquer it; they can only 
cause incidents and variations in its flow. 

Dr. Johnson’s old schoolmate said that he could not be 
a philosopher because ‘‘cheerfulness was always breaking 
in.” Our world of mankind cannot be that kind of a 
philosopher, either, for the same reason. It may have its 
moods and depressions, or prove to the utmost the reason- 
ableness of despair; but there is an inexhaustible well- 
spring of vigor within it, and vigor is another word for joy. 











THE PROFESSOR-ERRANT 


ORE than often the opinions of college professors 

on most subjects and on their own professional 
woes in particular, are offered in the magazines with a 
view to sending light into dark places inhabited by lay- 
men, or compelling the attention of just persons vitally 
interested in education. Their opinions are as often 
wrong as they are often reasonable; their troubles are no 
greater than those of the average man. But their pro- 
fession makes them supremely articulate; and this fre- 
quent appearance in print has led to a somewhat erro- 
neous view of the professor as an intrusive person, unduly 
anxious to be marked; a sort of idealistic Galahad, ready 
to take up pen to right any wrong; or as a Jeremiah ever 
lamenting at the gate of some pet Jerusalem. And even 
this picture is colored somewhat to meet an age-long 
popular view of the professor as a man who is tolerated 
because education is a polite necessity, but who, neverthe- 
less, is a sort of harmless incompetent when it comes to 
the matter of the world’s real work. 

As a humble member of the order, albeit not bred to 
the gown, I take leave to speak of this errant knight, 
and more freely because, as I say, I came to the chair 
through a byepath, as it were, having earned a living at 
various trades before arriving at the green high valley of 
instructorial life. And I fancy that I can see my hero, 
as the song says, not only as an insider looking out, but 
as an outsider looking in. The difficulty is to speak truly; 
but if at the start I disclaim any intention to compass a 
full length portrait, and pray merely to be allowed to 
make some thumb-nail sketches, perhaps I shall not be 
shouted down. ; 

As I recall meeting the professor at dinners, on Transat- 
lantic steamships, on railways, in European hotels, I think 
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of a man very pleasant-mannered, approachable, a gentle- 
man whom one is very glad to talk to or to travel with. 
This is to glimpse him, so to say, superficially; but on 
more intimate acquaintance one finds these same virtues, 
though one sees, as always happens on a nearer view, 
certain — we will not say faults, but idiosyncrasies. 

We find him, as I suggested, often lamenting his state; 
and one of his chief complaints is that he is underpaid. 
As a pleasant offset to this is his illusion that he could 
make more money at any other job than his own. 

In his first contention I feel that he has a genuine griev- 
ance. The decline in the value of the dollar in the last 
decade has been met in other walks of life by a rise in 
wages; but this is not true in the trade of college teaching. 
So the professor, or more particularly the underpaid in- 
structor, gets to-day the same number of dollars that he 
got ten years ago; but each dollar has only about half the 
purchasing power of the dollar of the earlier days. Nor 
has he any means to enforce an increase in his wages. 
There is no brotherhood behind him; organization he has 
none; if he does not want to work for the wage offered, 
it is comparatively easy for the college to get someone 
who can reasonably well fill his place. He is at the mercy 
of the powers. These scarcely hear his faint murmurings, 
and often they could not heed them if they heard. He is 
like a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, like a besieged city. 

Reformed steel magnates and repentant oil kings build 
for his college imposing campanili from which silver-toned 
bells knoll the reluctant student to lectures; they erect 
dormitories where the feet of freshmen are beautiful upon 
oriental rugs; but the poor devil of an instructor holds 
out beseeching hands in vain, and must get on as best he 
can while his beloved flings herself into the arms of a 
man who can afford to marry, or his wife, if he has one, 
wears her winter-before-last’s hat. In the meantime the 
powers seek to divert his attention from his lack of meat, 


with honeyed words about the nobility of his labor, the 
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untroubled quiet of his life, the advantages of a social 
position which gives him first rank in his community. 
But the mockery of the last is too evident when he reflects 


that he gets less than a plumber, and must make some 


shift to keep social pace with the millionaire. 
It seems reasonable to say that the only way he will 
ever get a just hearing is by organizing, and adopting to 


some extent the coercive methods of these same plumbers. 


In his second contention, that he would earn more at 
any other trade, he does not, of course, mean the thing 
I have just spoken of — that all wages outside of colleges 
have been raised: he means that his abilities would in 
every case win more. He likes to believe that in remaining 
where he is, he is sacrificing a great deal (though why he is 
sacrificing it does not appear), and that, if he chose, he 
could step into the world of commerce or of law, compete 


with the cleverest, and acquire large and comforting sums 
of money. 

In this belief I confess he does not always take me with 
him. I know that the old order changeth, and in these 
flaming days it changes rapidly, so that what was true 
of the professor yesterday may not be true today. Now 
it is certain that in nearly every college there are some 
men who would be earning more had they gone into some 
other profession — awake, virile fellows who would make 
an impression anywhere. We all know them, and every 
year sees their number increasing; yet the old type still 
holds; the majority of laborers in the intellectual vine- 
yard are doing quite as well as they would anywhere 
else — still excepting this matter of the rise of wages. It 
would perhaps be invidious to say that a considerable 
few are really making more than they would if they lent 
their services to such callings as bookkeeping, or dry goods 
clerking. 

But there is another side to this question of wages. 
Many of the men who might be earning more seem to 
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prefer less money to going into the rough-and-tumble 
scramble for dollars that they would encounter if they 
left the academic groves. They perhaps do not phrase it 


thus, even to themselves, but there is that influence, and 


it must not be overlooked. Certainly in most of their 
discussions of this matter of compensation, and in counting 
their sacrifices, they usually fail to appraise sufficiently 


the joy of the work itself, and the rewards incidental to it. 


Whoever has tried both knows that the professor is more 


happily circumstanced than the majority of business or 
professional men. For one thing, he has little or no com- 
petition. He is not like a haberdasher — in a continual 


rivalry with other haberdashers; he is not like an attor- 
ney — obliged to make good or see his clients dwindle. 


Indeed his patrons are ready-made and waiting: he has 
only to deliver an article that is not too evidently shoddy. 


He does not have to make good at every point, and show 
that his product is the best in the market. A man who 
makes guns for a living not only has to turn out a certain 
number of guns, but they must be up to a standard that 
is constantly getting higher. All the other gunmakers in 
the world are trying to out-make and under-sell him. If 
his product goes down in quality, he loses out. 

Please observe that I am not saying that a college pro- 
fessor should punch a time-clock, or at every moment of 
the day place his product side by side with another’s for 
a comparison of wheels and pinions. God forbid that 
the high profession of teaching, in which there are so 
many imponderable elements, should be cheapened at 
every turn by the introduction of this so-called efficiency. 
You cannot measure the things of the spirit with a yard- 
stick or weigh the effects of a wise man’s words in the nice 
scale of a goldsmith. I am not advocating this; I am 
merely saying that the fact that he has not this competi- 
tion is one of the meeds of the profession. Nor, if you 
please, do I impute to him dishonesty or slovenliness in 
his work. Let him be as honest as a Presbyterian elder, 
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and as conscientious as a New England spinster, the fact 
remains that his work is not often checked. Even of the 
poor and downtrodden instructor is this true. Once 
solidly in the professor’s chair, his task is sweeter still. 
To save my face I must again insist that he works hard 
and honestly. Well, let him! And let him sit before the 
cluttered desk toiling ten, twelve, fourteen hours a day — 
and I know them that do; yet is his toil not so irksome as 
the labor of the plain man. He binds himself to his desk 
because he loves it; or, if he is compiling, or reviewing to 
add to his income, the fact is patent that he is working in 
a chosen field where he can find some pleasure — where, 
even as he laboriously plows, he feasts his eyes upon a 
refreshing champaign where, to him, small flowers blossom 
and clear brooks sing. 

True, he must keep stated hours each day; but of these 
not more than two or three are fixed. His office-hours 
are of his own appointment, and the time devoted to 
personal work and preparation can be made to fit occa- 
sion. If he hears the siren call of golf he can usually 
manage an afternoon off. It is because he is, in a manner, 
the ruler in a small realm that the college teacher’s bond- 
age seems lighter than the bondage of workers in other 
fields. Within certain broad limits he has much inde- 
pendence of action. And, once having achieved his pro- 
fessorship, once permanently on the rolls of his college, he 
looks down a shady vista of years at the end of which he 
sees himself a spectacled white-haired scholar with a gold- 
headed cane in one hand and a Carnegie pension in the 
other. 

He will saunter down this quiet shaded way, working, 
it may be, hard and happily: he will burrow in the dead 
past for facts about the costume of the ancient Britons; 
or follow the devious ways of French verbs; he will com- 
pile an occasional book, or edit an occasional text; now 
and again he will contribute an article to the Journal of 
Invertebrate Philology, or the Magazine of Esoteric Peda- 
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gogy — bits of learning most of which float gently through 
the intellectual air like colored leaves in autumn, and are 
gathered as inconspicuously to their long home. He may 
have to skimp and make sacrifices to send Robert to col- 
lege, or set up Gertrude in housekeeping; but it is not 
unpleasant skimping, and the sacrifices are rarely mortal. 
Pity him as we may on some accounts, we cannot alto- 
gether give way to lamentation at his mourning. Un- 
fairly treated as he is, many of his clouds are shot with 
gleams at least of silver. 


I have said that the professor is his own master. Deny 
it you who have seen his righteous wrath when his aca- 
demic freedom is threatened. So much has he become 
accustomed to having things his own way that he resents 
any question of his speech, or the mildest attempt to 
control his academic actions. Those of us who have 
received a weekly wage in an envelope as a reward for 
doing certain things at a certain time in a certain way, 
stand a little aghast, though frankly envious, at the 
temerity of those brave fellows who challenge their em- 
ployers to lay one hindering finger upon their rights and 
privileges. Their high and somewhat priestly calling, as 
mediators between the wise gods and mortal man, makes 
it improper that they should in any way be interfered 
with. Perhaps they reason truly; I do not know. In 
this I am still an outsider timorously looking in. 

They not only claim the right to say what they please; 
they feel also that they are usually justified in doing as 
they please. This is well illustrated by little things. I 
recall that in a college with which I was once connected, 
there was a rule (wise or unwise does not concern us) that 
required every instructor to give during the period set 
apart for examinations, a written or oral test in each 
subject that he taught. But I knew several, whose peda- 
gogical methods differed from those of the majority, to 
ignore that rule altogether, to resent, in fact, the college’s 
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attempted interference with their own better ways of 
doing things. A friend of mine from a large eastern uni- 
versity told me that last year his institution, in an en- 
deavor to conserve coal, requested instructors to see that 
all class-room windows were closed when the rooms were 
vacated. He said he found more than one scholar who 
seemed to resent being asked to watch over windows: 
that, they said, was the business of janitors, implying 
that those engaged in the high matters of education 
should not be expected to concern themselves with trivial 
things. My friend further remarked facetiously that if 
the actual results in closed windows were any criterion, 
very many of the wise ones held the same view. 

This last, however, seems to me quite as likely an il- 
lustration of the professor’s obliviousness to mundane 
things as of his insistence on his own rights. And any- 
way I can see readers sniffing at both instances as entirely 
trivial and unworthy. But are they not straws that show 
how the wind sits in the academic mind? 

And now I am ready to retort upon myself, and say 
that this attitude of mind is perfectly understandable — 
more, that in thus frowning at interference the professor 
cannot be held in strict account. Is not his whole way of 
life calculated to give him an unusually high opinion of 
himself? Day after day he sits in the cathedra, and par- 
cels out knowledge to the tender mind. As the center of 
a small solar system, shining daily in the class-room upon 
his satellites — planets which have a life of their own, or 
mere dead moons reflecting palely a borrowed light of 
knowledge, — it is not unnatural that he should come 
to exaggerate a little his own importance, and the value 
of his contribution to the world’s work. Nor is this all 
the tale. Colleges and universities are usually planted in 
towns or small cities where they dominate the other in- 
dustries, so that the professor, jibed at though he be by 
townsmen, is nevertheless, in his community, a figure of 
social, political and economic importance. Can you 
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blame him for an egotism which leads him to believe 
that his ways are the best ways? 


There is one widely held opinion regarding the professor 
that he himself scorns to answer. Comic papers and 
satirical playwrights have drawn him as an unworldly 
soul whose wits are usually wool-gathering — one who 
will stand patiently wetted by the rain, oblivious to the 
umbrella which he holds unopened in his hand. How 
wrong this is everybody knows. The modern professor 
is not that kind at all. Superficially he is extremely 
worldly; he wears knickerbockers, and smokes cigarettes, 
and plays golf, and goes to cabaret dances, and foots it 
over the high Alps. But perhaps there is a suspicion of 
reason in the popular assumption that he is not too well 
acquainted with the world’s hard face. He who runs can 
seldom read; and though our knight see many shining 
cities, though he observe the diligent tailor with his yard, 
and the peasant bending to his hoe; though he know all 
the bright cafés of the Boulevards and the dingy restaur- 
ants of Leicester Square, he is still something of a transient 
guest; like the huma, he never really alights. In conse- 
quence it is doubtful if he can truly get the point of view, 
or appreciate the sorrows and the recondite joys, of the 
pale clerk, the cautious farmer or the prosperous hardware 
merchant. He never comes into vital contact with these 
useful and voiceless citizens; and though he learns a deal 
from the gloss of books, books are not life, however much 
we like to pretend that they are. 

Understand me: the professor is neither a fool nor blind; 
and they see very dylly who accuse the college man of 
viewing life as a pale and colorless thing. It is not only 
the poet whose eye rolls in fine frenzy; the college pro- 
fessor’s imagination also glances from earth to heaven. 
To him life is sweet and wanton, brisk and boisterous, 
gray and slovenly; but to tell the truth, it has not the 
harshness of reality; it is a sort of procession seen from 
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a class-room window, and through spectacles put on for 
close work. Hence, perhaps, the real humor of his illusion 
that the world is an open book to him. 

One thing that assists this illusion, as I see it, and that 
distorts his vision in other ways, is that the teacher has 
little sense of values. Accustomed to his own way, dealing 
so exclusively with youth, working with the letter rather 
than the spirit, he inclines to use class-room methods in 
the consideration of every subject. And in such con- 
sideration he does not sufficiently distinguish the second- 
ary from what is first in importance. Determined to be 
fair, to view the whole field before coming to a decision, 
he is very apt to lay as much stress on a technicality as 
on a principle. 

Observe him, for instance, in assembly. Here is an 
aspect of his life of which the caricaturists have failed to 
take account; and indeed it would require a Gilbert to 
plumb the humor of a faculty meeting. Men who in 
their own homes are sensible fathers, in their lecture- 
rooms inspiring teachers, become, when put to the strain 
of academical discussion, prosy, captious, and quite with- 
out the saving grace of common sense. Men who as in- 
dividuals might be efficient, become in the mass a mere 
unwieldly animal that travails for an elephant and brings 
forth a gnat. Of course this is in a measure true of all 
assemblies, whether a bright meeting of the Daughters of 
the Revolution, or a spirited session of the Rotary Club. 
Even that noble body of intellectuals, the American Con- 
gress, has been known, under great stress, to lay itself 
open to a charge of imbecility. Having something more 
of learning than legislators, college professors have more 
opportunities to get tangled in the mazes of their own 
minds. Thus, in the faculty meeting, a pundit rises and 
presents a case. A colleague, who may be of the same 
general mind, sees a tiny omission or a flaw; it is some- 
thing quite minor, of no vital bearing on the subject, but 
intellectual honesty requires that it be brought out. He 
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not only brings it out, he puts it forward with such 
vehemence and at such length that this minor matter 
appears to be of major importance. A third sage seizes 
on this to illuminate or debate it. A few more searchers 
after truth add new and unexpected twists, and in a 
moment everybody is wandering in the starry firmament, 
quite away from the main question. After an hour or 
two of this exciting game, they adjourn to a set day. 
Then, after an interval under the soothing influences of 
home and the sobering effects of everyday life, they come 
back to a reconsideration of their problem and ultimately 
get some sort of action. Well may the little gods laugh! 

By training the college teacher is a hair-splitter; and 
his work often produces an astigmatism that makes it 
difficult for him to distinguish between a hair and a rope. 
Between these two he is very apt to get into a confusion; 
and his conclusions must always be approached with 
questioning, and checked with care. 

I may pause here to remark in parenthesis that a fac- 
ulty meeting offers an example of one of the professor’s 
most notable virtues. He is one of the politest men in 
Christendom. He will sit for hours in a meeting, while 
fifty men heatedly discuss the wording of an act which 
permits a tender freshman to have the benefit of an in- 
dividual faculty adviser—a matter which might be 
settled by three calm men in fifteen minutes. He will 
listen patiently and courteously while a dozen colleagues 
wax tearful over the danger to learning, of allowing a 
sophomore to place three hours of music on an academic 
level with three hours of Hegelian philosophy. When I 
see the professor thus enduring hardship for the sake of 
a principle, I cannot fail to admire. 


It was this proud idea of being honest intellectually, 
combined with the inability truly to discern values, that 
at the beginning of the war led many of our brethren 
into the broad and evil way of the pacifist. They were 
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determined to be disinterested, to consider every argu- 
ment and give it its due weight and measure. But as 
gaugers they were sure to go wrong. To them in their 
zeal nice points of international law spoke as loud as the 
voice of a brother’s blood crying from the sea. They 
were thoroughly academic and professorial. But in truth 
such men were comparatively few; to their everlasting 
glory, the majority, in the crisis, shook the dust of the 
groves from their feet, and leapt forth with song and shout. 


Another instance of the professor’s failure to appreciate 
values is the fetich of the degree, particularly the Ph.D., 
which is still worshipped in many quarters, still regarded 
as a measure of a man’s ability, and of his worth to his 
college as a teacher. On this matter I recall a story of Wil- 
liam James’s gently sarcastic retort upon the president of 
Bryn Mawr, who plumed herself upon the fact that no 
one was permitted to teach in her college who had not 
achieved the doctorate in philosophy. That ruling, said 
Professor James, in effect, would deprive that excellent 
institution of the services of such scholars as the late 
Francis James Child, as George Lyman Kittredge and 
James Greenough. He himself, he realized, would not 
be permitted to teach there, as he was a mere M.D. 

The character of the work usually required for.an ad- 
vanced degree in the humanities — it is largely collation 
and compilation — makes that degree an evidence of cer- 
tain things; it means that a man has been able to apply 
himself to a particular piece of work for a certain time — 
usually three years; it implies carefulness and persever- 
ance, admirable qualities both, but scarcely to be re- 
garded as signs of distinction. In the case of a degree in 
literature, it may mean a precise and minute acquain- 
tance with a masterpiece. When this is the case, the 
work is of additional benefit. But this does not always 
happen; plenty of would-be doctors are compelled meticu- 
lously to dig among musty tomes which carry no inspira- 
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tion, and which are of interest only to solemn students of 
the history of literature, who, necessary as they are, 
represent only a part of wisdom. 

Now in so far as any work done with care and precision 
is of value, the doctor’s degree may indicate it; but in so 
far as that degree is supposed to be a criterion of a man’s 
wide knowledge and appreciation of literature; in so far 
as it is a measure of his understanding of the soul of litera- 
ture, and of his ability to “get at” and inspire his students, 
to touch them with the live coal from God’s altar, the 
Ph. D. is a poor thing, my masters! 

Yet the professors of the older order have kept it in a 
tabernacle and thrown incense before it as the years went 
by. In face of the fact that from most of our universities 
sixty per cent of the graduates go into business life, the 
professor has gone on cherishing a belief that his business 
is to breed scholars, and that such can only be bred by 
persons with advanced degrees. They have done this in 
the face of other facts that should reproach them. They 
have only to look about them in their universities to 
find many of the really great ones who are without the 
impressive “Doctor.” In my own university, the man 
who has the widest reputation for scholarly work in 
science is a mere B.S. In commencement day processions 
callow youths who will never be known outside their own 
bailiwick sport their doctors’ hoods, while this gentleman, 
honored among scientists from New York to Calcutta, 
drapes his modest shoulders in a bachelor’s black. 

None of this must be interpreted as a fling at the scholar. 
He has his place. Let him be revered and nourished. If 
he is a prophet as well, let young men sit at his feet to 
hear wisdom; if he is a mere miner, let him be set to dig 
in what to him are golden fields where he may work hap- 
pily and unhampered. But do not let us confuse mere 
industry and a nose for facts with the vision and the 
judgment necessary for fine teaching, or for original work 
in the arts and sciences. 
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*“How much influence does the professor have on the 


young men with whom he comes in contact?” I asked 
an army officer who had had much experience in educa- 


tion, and a wide acquaintance with men. 
“It depends on his character,’? he answered. “If he 
is a man of force or magnetism, no matter what he teaches, 


his students will remember him; the things he says will 
sink in and remain to influence all their thinking.” 


The more I view this interesting figure of the professor- 
errant, and try to estimate his excellencies and his short- 


comings, the more I am tempted to ask a question that 
has lately come to puzzle me. It is this: Does education 
really educate? 

We hear a great deal of the value of education. We 


are told that it broadens the mind, makes one think more 
clearly and logically, makes one wiser and more tolerant. 
Enlightening and ennobling, it sweetens the spirit and 
elevates the soul. I do not think this overstates the 
claim. The Phi Beta Kappa orator, beaming at a fair 
Hebrew maiden who, by picking easy “profs,” has gone 
through four years with an average of 96.2 and acquired 
the golden key, emphasizes the fact that education en- 
lightens and refines. The college president addressing 
the county institute extends an appealing hand to the 
superintendent, who is wondering whether he can com- 
mand enough votes among the township trustees to be 
reélected, and declares impressively that education refines 
and makes gentle, that it produces the power and the 
habit of reflection, and the power of efficiency. 

I used to believe a good deal of this. It is only lately 
that I have begun to wonder if there was not —to use a 
lively colloquialism — a good deal of poppy-cock about 
it. If, now, education does all these fine things, then 
college professors, who are extra-educated, ought to be 
on‘an average very level-headed, wise and tolerant. 
Scientists and mathematicians should be clear and ac- 
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curate thinkers and very open-minded; humanists should 
be wise and kindly gentlemen as they go up and down the 


world, Anyway that seems to me a not unreasonable 


expectation. Now far be it from me to say just that they 


are not. I have said at the beginning that the first im- 
pression of professors is that they are a very pleasant lot 
of men; but as one associates with them, one sees that 


they are not marvels of reasonableness — that education 


has not made them gods after all. I seem to recall too 
many whose surface it has but scratched. I know a 
scientist on the Pacific Coast, who is regarded as the 


very best authority on his subject in the whole western 


continent. His specialty is polyps. He knows more about 
polyps than any other man in his world. He is an earnest 
and careful worker. He would rend in pieces a fellow 
scientist who dared draw a conclusion from carelessly 
gathered facts, or who did not hypothesize logically from 
his facts. But can he think clearly on any other subject? 
Not a bit. Is he open-minded and careful? I have not 
seen it. On matters of politics or economics or religion, 
he is as totally incapable of reasonable thought as one 
of his own specimens. And then this stuff about mathe- 
matics teaching a student to reason! Did you ever know 
a mathematical luminary who was especially clear- 
headed about ordinary, everyday problems? 

There is another acquaintance of mine who is a middle- 
western classicist. — I happen to live in the East just now, 
and it is tactful to draw my instances from the West. 
Not that I have anything against the section: I am a 
westerner myself. — This man is great in classics. He is 
up in the morning with Aristotle, and he seeks his couch 
with Cicero. Now, according to the Phi Beta Kappa 
orators, it seems to me that a little of the grace, of the 
tolerance, of the dignity that we have been encouraged 
to associate with Greek and Roman thought should show 
in this teacher’s thinking and living. Does it? On the 
contrary he is the most egregious of bigots; he is intolerant 
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of anybody’s opinion but his own; in his manner and 
speech he is anything but easy and dignified. 

You may tell me that it is absurd to expect education to 
have these effects. Very well; I merely raise the question, 
because I have been told so often to expect them. Or, 
perhaps, you will say that these are isolated cases. Of 
that I confess I am not convinced; I seem to know too 
many such clear-headed and tolerant educators. Let me 
admit at once that of the two finest gentlemen I know, 
one is a teacher of Latin. And one of the clearest thinkers 
I know is a physicist. But the former would have been a 
gentleman if he had been a drug-clerk, and the latter a 
logical thinker if he had been a clergyman. On the other 
hand, the wisest man I ever knew was a shoemaker; and 
the kindest ran a flour and feed store. Neither of them 
ever got beyond the eighth grade in school. 

So, as I say, I begin to have a terrible and haunting sus- 
picion that not all educators are really educated, and that 
education is not quite all its practitioners would like to 
claim for it. Take notice: I do not impute this as a fault 
to the professor. I doubt if the failure of education to 
work miracles is anybody’s fault. If it is anything, it is 
an evidence of the exuberant imagination of Phi Beta 
Kappa orators. 

Nor am I saying one word against education. It is an 
admirable thing; let us have more of it and still more. 
It widens a man’s outlook; it gives him new interests and 
new sources of enjoyment. It makes it easier for him to 
earn a living, partly because it gives him self-confidence: 
and nowadays, I believe that even business men take 
more kindly to college graduates than they used to. In 
such ways education is good; but how much it really 
“takes,” as they say of vaccination, is another matter. It 
is really a very thin veneer. Scratch a professor, and you 
will find just what you find if you scratch an ordinary 
man — a barbarian. Look at that pathetic procession of 
German pundits! 
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And now, with all this pother, what have I brought you 
out to see? A prophet? No, not quite a prophet. An 
insignificant reed that bends to every wind? No, much 
better than that. Do not assume that because I have 
had some flings at my gentleman I have no regard for 
him. I have here merely held him up to the image of his 
own pretensions, and not pictured him relative to other 
men. It would be instructive to compare him point by 
point with that much advertised mediocrity “‘the average 
business man.” But that would be quite another story. 
Here I have chiefly wished to remind you — and myself — 
that college professors are, after all, as Falstaff would 
say, ‘‘mortal men, mortal men!” 





THE LAST OF MACHIAVELLI? 


The following article was in type before Germany surrendered. 
It is kept not only because it is too good to kill, but kept with 
tenses unchanged to show its prophetic character, though with 
title changed because of the impressive though unintentional 
suggestion that the German empire was probably the last 
power in the civilized world ever to follow the doctrines of 


Machiavelli. [Editor.] 


NE of the most illuminating documents of the recent 
war is a statement by the late General von Bissing 
in regard to the policy which he believed should be fol- 
lowed by Germany in Belgium. This memorandum was 
published in May, 1917, after Bissing’s death, by a personal 
friend and a member of the Reichstag, and was later 
published in London, under the title General von Bissing’s 
Testament: a study in German Ideals. It is of peculiar 
weight as coming from a man who had actually served 
for some time as Governor-General of Belgium, who had 
enjoyed the favor of the Emperor and the military party, 
and whose prestige had not been lessened by the actual 
practice of his theories of administration. Its chief in- 
terest may perhaps be held to lie in the author’s open 
avowal that both prudence and necessity demand that 
Germany should keep Belgium, in striking contrast to 
the repeated statements of Zimmerman, Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, and others, that Germany would harbor no such 
design. But for the present writer, the most significant 
thing in the whole document is a single phrase of five 
words, in which Bissing unconsciously revealed the whole 
foundation of his thought,—a phrase really more mem- 
orable than all his carefully considered arguments for . 
forcible Germanization, systematic plunder, and the stim- 
ulation of factional jealousy. With these we are familiar 
enough already; with the full implications of the phrase 
in question we are not. 
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It will be necessary, says Bissing, to depose the King 
of the Belgians altogether, for if he retained a restricted 
sovereignty under German domination, his prestige would 
be so diminished that he would be a hindrance rather than 
a support to German interests, . . . “‘and we can read in 
Machiavelli that he who desires to take possession of a 
country will be compelled to remove the King or Regent, 
even by killing him.” Here is the cloven hoof, — “‘we can 
read in Machiavelli.” And the hoof sticks out, it must be 
repeated, not in the utterance of an irresponsible journal- 
ist or a windy politician or a muddle-headed philosopher, 
but in the sober and dispassionate advice of a tried soldier 
and administrator, summarizing, at the end of his life, 
the ripest fruits of his experience, for what he considered 
the service of his country. 

The resemblance between the doctrines of Machiavelli 
and the policies of the Imperial German government has 
of course been frequently observed. Indeed, the German 
theoreticians who have supplied a philosophic basis for 
the practices of militarism have themselves openly ac- 
knowledged their indebtedness to the precepts of the great 
Florentine. Treitschke’s Politics is the source upon which 
most of these later philosophizings depend; Bernhardi, 
for example, puts into more striking and popular form the 
principles laid down by the Berlin professor. But Treit- 
schke, while defending Machiavelli and acknowledging his 
dependence upon him, did not dare to accept his doctrines 
unreservedly: he felt it necessary to restate the ethics 
of the Prince for the benefit of an age which might be 
shocked by them.! The restatement is specious enough, 
but it is significant that Treitschke thought it had to 
be made. Bissing, however, was not disturbed by con- 
ventional moral considerations; he appealed to the au- 
thority of Machiavelli for the commission of an act which 
a civilized nation might well hesitate to avow. The 
potency of the doctrines of Machiavelli is revealed in the 


1 See L’ Allemagne au-dessus de tout, by E. Durkheim (Paris, 1915). 
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very bluntness of this soldier, whose egotism disdained 
concealment. 

It takes some courage to accept Machiavelli as a model 
of political conduct, and make no bones about it. Ever 
since the sixteenth century, his very name has been a by- 
word for hypocrisy, bad faith, and disregard of morals. 
Although the Prince was published by the order of Pope 
Clement VII, the Catholics in England were almost as 
outspoken against it as were the Protestants. So universal 
became the abhorrence of Machiavelli that he turned into 
a popular bogey, — the curious incarnation of hypocrisy 
and evil with which we are familiar in the pages of many 
writers of the Elizabethan period. This verdict has not 
changed materially at the present day. Some injustice has 
of course been done him by failure to understand the cir- 
cumstances under which he wrote, and the ethics of his 
day. But the very fact that his own age was not morally 
squeamish makes its vigorous repudiation of him all the 
more crushing. This repudiation still holds, in the sober 
opinion of decent men. Lord Morley, discussing in his 
recently-published Recollections the great problem of inter- 
national morality, repeats words which he wrote much 
earlier, — that Machiavelli’s influence is still strong, ‘‘be- 
cause energy, force, will, violence, still keep alive in the 
world their resistance to the control of justice and con- 
science, humanity and right.” And Professor Dunning- 
has aptly characterized these teachings as ‘‘not only scien- 
tifically unmoral, but also practically immoral.” 

The policies of the recent government of Germany can, 
of course, only in part be traced to the influence of Machi- 
avelli. The real foundation of those policies was rapacity, 
backed by selfishness and cruelty. But when a people 
tramples under foot laws which the civilized world has 
agreed to respect, it likes to have authority to support its 
actions, and guidance to direct them. In the writings of 
Machiavelli the German advocates of military and ethical 
ruthlessness found just what they wanted: the elaborate 
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logical exposition of a system of absolute political individ- 
ualism, by a writer whose clearness of thought and lucidity 
of style had made him a classic. So the Prince was studied 
by the militarists with all the ardor which the theologian 
bestows upon the Bible. They found in it theories, but 
they knew how to translate these theories into action, and 
adapt them to their own times. In this way the indirect 
influence of Machiavelli upon the conduct of the present 
war has been very great. The ghost of the dead Floren- 
tine had, as it were, arisen from his grave to guide the in- 
fernal machinations of the Teutons in the twentieth 
century. But when we speak of the recent policies of 
Germany as “‘Machiavellian” we do not, I think, always 
realize how just the expression is. The real significance 
of the principles of the Renaissance philosopher has been 
forgotten in a surprising way by many writers on the war. 
When President Eliot remarked that “the new doctrine 
of military necessity affronts all law,” he need not have 
looked very far into history to see that this doctrine is by 
no means a novelty. The really new thing is its com- 
plete and almost openly avowed acceptance.. It has been 
applied today by the German Imperial government with 
a ruthlessness which by comparison makes the crimes of 
the Renaissance despots seem humane. Such excesses are, 
in point of fact, opposed by counsels of moderation in the 
Prince itself; useless cruelty generally defeats its own 
purpose. Some of the Germans themselves are clear- 
sighted enough to see this; Professor Forster of Munich, 
for instance, condemns “‘the heathenish editorials of the 
Christian’ K6élnische Volkszeitung, which justify a Machia- 
vellian policy for a great growing people.” 

Since this system has been virtually tested, in the 
greatest conflict which history has ever known, by a 
people who spent years in an attempt to dominate the 
world, we ought to have a clear idea of its principles, not as 
seen through the phraseology of apologists, but as orig- 
inally set down, with utter frankness, in the sixteenth 
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century. Very little exposition is needed to make these 
principles clear, and still less to illustrate their bearing 
upon the history of the past decade. They need only to be 
stated in order to have their relevance understood. 

By a curious coincidence, the Prince was written almost 
exactly four centuries before the outbreak of the war. 
Although not published until 1532, it was put together 
about 1513. It was the fruit of Machiavelli’s leisure; he 
had retired into the country after the fall of the Florentine 
government with which he had been identified. Under the 
Medici rule his public office was gone; but his enforced 
change of occupation gave him opportunity for reflection 
and for literary work, such as he had not before enjoyed. 
The events of the preceding years had well fitted him for 
compiling a manual of statecraft, for he had taken an active 
part in the dangerous game of Italian politics. He had 
shared many secrets, looked much behind the scenes, and 
become intimate with clever and unscrupulous men. 
Through imprisonment and torture, “four turns of the 
rack,” he had paid dearly for such knowledge. In his coun- 
try retreat, hopeful of advancing his fortunes, he compiled 
his famous manual, dedicating it to Lorenzo di Piero de’ 
Medici, “‘seeing that it is not possible to make a better 
gift than to offer the opportunity of understanding in the 
shortest. time all that I have learnt in so many years, and 
with so many troubles and dangers.”’ Machiavelli per- 
ceived clearly the errors which had divided and weakened 
Italy, and he pleaded for a strong and energetic govern- 
ment to restore internal order, and put his country in her 
rightful place among nations. The flattering phrases of 
the dedication, addressed to the ruler who had been his 
enemy, and the desire that this ruler should see how un- 
reservedly the author was suffering from “‘great and con- 
tinued malignity of fortune” are in curious contrast to 
the sturdier parts of the book. But this was character- 
istic of the author, in whom, as in so many Renaissance 
figures, ability and meanness were singularly blended. 
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In any view of Machiavelli’s political philosophy, his 
Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius must be con- 
sidered equally with the Prince. Both these works appeal 
to classical and Biblical history in support of their con- 
tentions, as was the fashion of the times, but their real 
foundations lie in the personal experiences and convictions 
of the author. The Discourses treat of the principles to 
be followed by republics, just as the Prince does for mon- 
archies, but the fundamental bases of Machiavelli’s states- 
manship are the same in either case. In a few instances, 
differences of policy are noted, but these are of very minor 
importance. It is interesting to note that Machiavelli 
had no preference for despotism; on the contrary, he con- 
sidered a combination of popular and monarchical govern- 
ment best. A state will be more stable when ruled by a 
prince who is checked by constitutional limitations, but 
the freedom of action enjoyed by the single ruler gives him 
an advantage. Neither book, however, takes the point 
of view of the people; the sole idea which animated 
Machiavelli was the power of the state. This the Prince 
incarnates in his person; whatever aids him in his gov- 
ernment is considered legitimate; whatever operates to 
the contrary is to be rejected. 

Maintenance of the power of the state at its normal 
strength is not sufficient; this power must be extended 
and increased. In theory, so the Discourses tell us, a state 
might be happiest if it were not to expand, or to encour- 
age the pursuit of arms to this end. “But all human af- 
fairs being in movement, and incapable of remaining as 
they are, they must either rise or fall; and to many con- 
clusions to which we are not led by reason, we are led by 
necessity.” It is, then, dangerous for a state not to extend 
its territories. Moreover, if it never goes to war, it will 
deteriorate. Classical history affords a parallel; Rome 
achieved greatness by destroying her neighbors, “crescit 
interea Roma Albz ruinis.” These considerations lead 
directly to another important policy for the ruler of a 
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principality to keep in mind. If the extension of territory 
is necessary and desirable, a sufficient army must be main- 
tained. So the Discourses tell us ‘‘that it is a great re- 


proach to a prince or to a commonwealth to be without 


a national army.” Here Machiavelli was not speaking 


from theory alone, but from the fulness of experience. 
He had himself, in 1506, reorganized the method of levy- 


ing troops in Florence, introducing a system resembling 


national conscription, instead of the employment of mer- 


cenaries. In the gospel of militarism he was the firmest 
of believers. ‘The armed force of a state must be so strong 
that when war comes, it may be “‘great and short”; the 


army must strike quickly in full force. The two chief 


essentials for a state are good laws and good armies. If 
the state is not well armed, there cannot be good laws. A 
well-trained military force is more essential to a kingdom 


than money. “Nothing is falser than the vulgar opinion 


that money is the sinews of war.” Without an army, no 
amount of money will suffice for the defence of the state, 
and the people will never remain constant to their govern- 
ment, if it cannot defend them, no matter how great the 


natural defences of the country, such as mountains, lakes, 
or forts. Peace is not to be bought with money, but with 
valor and with military renown. When the Romans “‘be- 
gan to deteriorate, and to love the shade rather than the 
sunshine, they . . . took to purchasing peace, now from 
the Parthians, now from the Germans, and at other times 
from other neighboring nations. And this was the be- 
ginning of the decline of their great empire.” The relin- 
quishment of the active use of arms will mean the degen- 


eration of a people. 

For the treatment of conquered territories Machiavelli 
maintained that cruelty may be necessary and wise. In 
general, half-way measures in dealing with enemies are to 
be avoided. ‘Men ought either to be well treated or 
crushed, because they can avenge themselves of lighter 
injuries; of more serious ones they cannot; therefore the 
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injury that is done to a man ought to be of such a kind 


that one does not stand in fear of revenge.” In annexing 
a city which has enjoyed a liberal form of government, 


there is much to be said for the harshest measures, espe- 
cially if the prince cannot reside there, so as to crush 


rebellion on the spot. ‘‘He who becomes master of a city 
accustomed to freedom and does not destroy it, may 
expect to be destroyed by it.” This subject is again 


treated in the First Book of the Discourses. ‘Whoever 


becomes prince of a city or State, more especially if his 
position be so insecure that he cannot resort to constitu- 
tional government either in the form of a republic or a 


monarchy, will find that the best way to preserve his 


princedom is to renew the whole institutions of that 
State; that is to say, to create new magistracies with new 
names, confer new powers and employ new men;... 
he must pull down existing towns and rebuild them, 


removing their inhabitants from one place to another; 
and, in short, leave nothing in the country as he found it.” 
Such measures may be admitted to be cruel, but nec- 
essary if the prince is to maintain himself in high estate. 
In a monarchical country, the best plan is to extirpate 
not only the ruler himself, but his whole family. 

Perhaps the most interesting pages Machiavelli ever 
wrote are those in which he maintains that, in order to 
gain his special ends, a prince may legitimately disregard 
good faith, friendship, humanity, and religion, — in short, 
all that conventional human morality dictates. In gen- 
eral “‘it is necessary for a prince wishing to hold his own 
to know how to do wrong, and to make use of it or not 
according to necessity.” Excess is to be condemned; 
injuries, if expedient, must be inflicted all at once. Where 
no end is served, cruelty should be avoided. But its 
employment is legitimate, and its use is sometimes more 
productive of good results than mercy. The breaking 
of agreements is elaborately defended in the eighteenth 
chapter of the Prince, — a passage which has perhaps 
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given more offence than any other in Machiavelli’s works. 
It is indeed praiseworthy to keep one’s word, yet expe- 
rience shows that princes who have done great things 
have held good faith of small account, and have prevailed 
over those who have kept their word. ‘‘A wise lord can- 
not nor ought he to keep faith when such observance 
may be turned against him, and when the reasons which 
caused him to pledge it exist no longer.” Fraud is again 
openly defended in the Second Book of the Discourses. 
The history of the Romans shows that they, “‘from the 
time they first began to extend their power, were not 
unfamiliar with the art of deceiving, an art always nec- 
essary for those who would mount to great heights from 
low beginnings; and which is the less to be condemned 
when, as in the case of the Romans, it is skilfully con- 
cealed.” Hypocrisy is thus avowedly commended. 
The Prince, while he must aim to be feared rather than 
loved, must try to be loved rather than hated. If he finds 
it necessary to disregard the dictates of morality, he must 
nevertheless give the appearance of being merciful, con- 
stant, humane, upright, and religious. 

The ultimate test of the correctness of the conduct of 
a prince is Success, the accomplishment of the great end 
in view, the maintenance and extension of the power of 
the state. When Machiavelli sets forth other ideals as 
desirable, they are often really tributary to this end. 
Thus it is a good thing for a ruler to gain glory, and he 
must not lose this by unnecessary cruelty. But the glory 
of a prince is one of the very things which makes his 
state endure. The qualities by force of which a sovereign 
accomplishes his designs are crystallized in the intrans- 
latable Renaissance word wirtd, the sum total of all the 
characteristics which bring success. We here come close 
to a catch-word of the present day,— Efficiency. The 
Italians of the sixteenth century had a great reverence 
for the man who got things done. They did not think it 
necessary to inquire whether his methods were moral or 
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not. This was tellingly illustrated by Macaulay, when 
he remarked that the Italians of that period would have 
sympathized far more with Iago than with Othello, con- 
demning the folly, credulity, and lack of self-control in 
the Moor, and extending their admiration to the clear 
judgment, ready wit, and adroitness of his ensign. 

Finally, it is necessary for the Prince to surround him- 
self with an atmosphere of grandeur, to assume an air 
of great nobility and bravery, and to clothe himself with 
all the magnificence suitable to his station. He should 
assert himself in the great world, taking a prominent 
part in the quarrels of his neighbors. He “ought to have 
no other aim or thought, nor select anything else for his 
study, than war and its rules and discipline.” His con- 
duct must always be masterful; it should never betray 
indecision nor vacillation. He should encourage in every 
way the peaceful callings of his subjects, since their labor 
is indirectly a source of revenue to the state. Rewards 
should be liberally offered to those who render this service. 
The Prince should show himself a patron of the arts, and 
do honor to those who excel in them. He ought to provide 
the people with festivals and spectacles for their amuse- 
ment, and he should appear gracious and condescending. 
““A Prince ought, above all things, always endeavor in 
every action to gain for himself the reputation of being 
a great and remarkable man.” In this sketch of the 
theatrically assertive, militaristic, magnificent, meddling, 
and masterful sovereign, are well embodied the ambitions 
’ of the German Emperor. 

We can hardly avoid glancing at the exemplification of 
the principles of Machiavelli in the career of Cesar 
Borgia. This does not, of course, concern Cesar’s private 
character, but his qualities as ruler. It is easy to under- 
stand how the splendor of his person and establishment, 
his resolute and fearless spirit, his complete disregard of 
moral obstacles, and his brilliant achievements, must 
have dazzled the eyes of the Florentine Secretary. The 
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favorite son of Pope Alexander VI, a cardinal at seven- 
teen, a military leader of undoubted ability, the victorious 
conqueror and able ruler of the Romagna, he was beyond 
doubt one of the most picturesque figures of his day. 
Machiavelli had personal relations with Cesar when the 
latter was just at the height of his power. It is unnec- 
essary to review the series of atrocious crimes by which 
this power was gained. In his public policy, during the 
four or five years that he was subduing the Romagna, 
he made liberal use of the principles later advocated by 
Machiavelli, — duplicity, cruelty, bad faith, and hypoc- 
risy. And so he was selected as an example worthy of 
emulation. ‘When all the actions of the duke are re- 
called,” says Machiavelli, “‘I do not know how to blame 
him, but rather it appears to me, as I have said, that I 
ought to offer him for imitation to all those who, by the 
fortune or the arms of others, are raised to government.” 

Nothing, surely, could better illustrate the theory of 
the complete separation of public from private ethics 
than the selection of Cesar Borgia as the ideal prince. 
This is what makes Machiavelli’s work so noteworthy, — 
his absolute frankness in saying, with no glosses or reserva- 
tions, just what he thought. And the modern Germans 
have at times shown signs of imitating his candor. The 
portion of his writings which has probably made the 
deepest impression upon them is that which supports the 
doctrine that in statecraft the end justifies the means; 
that fraud and cruelty and hypocrisy may be wise and 
right. Certainly it is their acceptance of this theory 
which has shocked the present age most profoundly. 
Having once accepted it, and put it into execution, they 
have been ready, it would seem, to pay due tribute to its 
prophet. The utterances of such men as Bissing and 
Treitschke, already referred to, are interesting illustra- 
tions of this tendency. The inconsistency between the 
avowal of a system which preaches dissembling, and the 
lack of dissembling inherent in such an avowal does not 
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seem to have been felt. But as the war progressed, 
and the hope of a victory for German arms gradually 
vanished, public utterances inspired by authority less and 
less represented Germany as a vigorous youthful nation, 
breaking her confines by virtue of her high destiny, and 
more and more pleaded for her as a suffering martyr 
ringed about by malevolent enemies. Into this latter 
picture Machiavelli does not fit. He is no symbol for 
persecuted innocence. And since his system has shown its 
weakness under trial, there will probably henceforth be few 
in Germany so poor as to do him reverence. 

This, indeed, is one of the most interesting of the 
political revelations of the present war, — the fundamental 
unsoundness of the philosophy which we have just been 
considering. One of the greatest of all the many blun- 
ders made by the Imperial German government has been 
forgetfulness that men will sacrifice themselves and all 
that they possess for the sake of an ideal. Machiavelli 
never realized the tremendous force of the ‘‘imponder- 
ables,” — generosity, good faith, charity, self-sacrifice. 
The foundation of his whole philosophy is that men are 
essentially base: “‘it is to be assumed in general of men 
that they are ungrateful, fickle, false, cowards, covetous,” 
as he puts it in the Prince. Most of his work is tainted 
with this disease of the heart and mind; the same view of 
humanity appears, for example, in his Mandragola, in 
which he portrayed in dramatic form the life of his own 
day in Florence. Long before the present war, Symonds 
wrote of the Prince that “though incomparable as an 
essay in pathological anatomy, it throws no light upon 
the workings of the normal social organism, and has at 
no time been used with profit even by the ambitious and 
unscrupulous.” Like all. morbid things, the ideals which 
were set forth by Machiavelli are sure to prove in the end 
a source of weakness. The moral safeguards which the 
experience of centuries has brought to the civilized world 
cannot be disregarded with impunity. This may sound 
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trite, but it must be said. The tremendous power of 
idealism, of generosity, of forbearance, of charity, were 
plain enough in history. To defy these is to court dis- 
aster. This defiance has already added to the foes of 
Germany, England, to whom good faith and honor were 
dearer than peace, and America, who went into the war 
with nothing to gain and all to lose, in defence of what 
she believed to be right. 

Such, then, is the vital defect in the statecraft of 
Machiavelli and of the Imperial German government. 
Like a sword magnificently wrought, highly tempered, 
and sharpened to the keenest of edges and points, it is 
nevertheless so flawed that it must ultimately break 
asunder and become useless. The nation that relies upon 
it may achieve temporary successes, but is doomed to 
ultimate defeat. This is a lesson which the Germans 
will have to learn in bitter humiliation. They might have 
found it summed up in the words of Goethe: ‘An action 
should never be called a political virtue which is contrary 
to virtue in general.” 





ON BEING HARD UP 


OST of us who are not in “war industries” are hard 
up, and perhaps there may be diversion, and pos- 
sibly edification, in an exchange of experiences. Yet in 
telling one’s troubles, one has to overcome a certain re- 
luctance. This, like most of our difficulties, is because of 
the defects of human nature. The world lacks sympathy 
and charity. If a man wears his heart on his sleeve, 
daws may peck at it, and if he shows a weakness, rivals 
may seize upon it. But while so many of us are enduring 
the war pinch together, it seems worth while, even at the 
risk of some criticism and the cost of some egotism, to 
take the risk: so here is one modest immodest con- 
tribution. 

It seems best to rise superior to chronology, and state at 
the outset one generalization reached after much expe- 
rience and reflection, which is that within the medium 
range of family expenditures, excluding the very small 
and the very large, it is probably as hard to cut down a 
‘given proportion from a large habitual outlay as from a 
small one. In other words, habit is generally stronger than 
conviction, and often stronger than inclination. Certainly 
my experience has shown it from the very outset. 

We are rather an imaginative and impetuous family, 
and such people don’t save money before they have to. 
Our expenses had been increasing too fast before the 
pinch, and when a family is going that way, it won’t stop 
before an actual pinch comes. As soon as this necessity 
was put before my women folks, they “‘rose as one man,” 
and began shipping off servants, going to market them- 
selves, and turning their old frocks. Where there had 
before sometimes been a little lack of sympathy regarding 
expenses, the family was now drawn into hearty coopera- 
tion, and has been more united than ever. 
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Our domestic experiences began in the kitchen. We 
started our economies by dispensing with the kitchen maid. 
The cook, being an artist of the grade who would not 
condescend to wash dishes, clean up and fetch and carry, 
of course left too. And now, without a kitchen-maid, we 
have the best cook we ever had, and at as low a rate as we 
have paid in years. The French maid does the chamber 
work, and the ladies of the family do more of her former 
functions for themselves. 

The pinch next took the man-of-all-work, whom the 
more conventional, and possibly the more amiable, of our 
friends called “‘the butler.” He helped the parlor maid, 
or the parlor maid helped him, at the table, and carried 
the coal and wood, and did the boots, my clothes and 
packing, the curtains Spring and Fall, and area and 
sidewalk (we live on a corner) and occasional errands, and 
probably lots of other things that I, not being the house- 
keeper, don’t know. He was such a good tinker that once 
he even upholstered the chairs in the servants’ hall. Of 
course such a good tinker was bound to become a chauf- 
feur, even despite the fact that my boys swore that he 
could never drive a car. In the spring of ’17, however, 
the “‘butler,” did give signs of becoming a chauffeur, but 
I raised his wages to a dazzling height, yet it was less than 
three quarters of what he could get driving a car. When I 
told him that I couldn’t afford a chauffeur this summer, 
and asked him if, in addition to his other work, he would 
chauff occasionally, he said he would be glad to do all he 
could. But he didn’t like the way the ship was acting, and, 
like a wise rat, left it, and went as a chauffeur. And now 
my good big car is laid up, and I’m trying to sell the tires, 
which are apt to deteriorate; and my second car is traded 
off for a Ford (half car and half “boot” of course) and 
my daughter drives the Ford, while the farmer (we’re 
out of town for the Summer) keeps it clean and in order 
for her. Her mother says that becoming chauffeur (only 
we say chauffeuse) is the best thing that ever happened 
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to her, and she likes it because she thinks it is as much 
war-work as the Red Cross job in town which she had 
to leave when we came to the country. The only things we 
really miss with the big car are the long drives, and having 
it on tap at almost any minute for errands. My wife 
was not fond of driving in it, and tries to make herself 
believe that she likes “‘that dear little Ford” better. The 
blessed adaptability of women! 

Now if you have waded so far through these res an- 
gustae, you have wondered how in the world we have got 
done all the things the “butler” used to do. Well, in town, 
we got the Italian who has done the furnaces and boots 
and coal-carrying and area and side-walk for some of our 
neighbors, to do them for us, without board, for a third 
of what we paid our man-of-all-work with board; and here 
in the country the gardener does the carrying and the 
boots and the ice-cream freezer. The butler’s duties at 
the table, the parlor maid accomplishes, partly because 
we don’t have so many dishes or so much company, and 
partly because on extra occasions she is helped by a 
“casual.” The main lack, at least to me, from the 
“butler’s” apotheosis into another man’s chauffeur, is 
having to put the stretchers into my shoes; to hang up 
my own clothes and get them out for dinner, with nobody 
to help me into them when I’m in a hurry; to rampage all 
over the house when I want a bathing suit, and to pack 
and unpack. 

Of course the main justification for servants (next to 
Nature having evolved them so — but even Nature is in 
need of many excuses) is that they may secure to abler 
people time for more important work. By this standard 
it is doubtful if there should be a footman on an auto- 
mobile. The chauffeur has no horses to mind, and can 
open the carriage door and run into shops. It is also 
doubtful if there should be a servant whose sole duty 
is to open the front door—especially to members 
of the family, who may as well carry night keys. The 
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world has not sympathized with Sir Gorgeous Midas’ 
scolding of the two footmen who received him at home 
after midnight, because there were not two more — 


on the chance of his bringing a friend. Neither should 


there be enough servants for much of their time to go to 
waste. The time of my friend’s Japanese butler who 
studied theology in his spare moments, would not be 
generally regarded as going to waste. Now my man- 


of-all-work did save me quite an appreciable amount 


of time, and I flatter myself that I used it to pretty 


good purpose. So being hard up is not merely an in- 
convenience. But that doesn’t help the state of my clothes 


generally! There’s a crease across the back of every coat 


where it is not wanted, and no creases where good straight 


ones are wanted — down the sleeves, and down the fronts 


of the trousers, which are getting more and more baggy 
at the knees. It is through those trousers that the iron 


really enters the soul. And yet of so little real conse- 


quence are they that although a political philosopher once 


said: “The trousers of this administration don’t bag at 
the knees’, no present student of that philosophy (but 
me) can tell what administration it was. 


As to buying clothes, we are wearing out our old 


ones, and don’t seem to look appreciably the worse 
for it. Occasionally we phone the little tailor around the 
corner to come for a batch to clean and press; but that 
was when we were in town, and in the country there is no 


little tailor within a couple of miles, and the only inter- 
mediary now is the Ford car. 

Well, if you are not yet tired of details, our corps 
domestique is three where it used to be seven. Our 
table under the maidless cook is better, though more 
limited (a great aid to digestion) than it ever was with 


cook and maid both. The necessity imposed by a 
very small menage, of being very prompt at meals 
has, I confess, its drawbacks, especially when one is 


writing. 
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I had got this far in my confessions when I came across 
Mr. Arthur Train’s admirable little book The Earthquake, 


and it tempted me to stop, and destroy what I had written. 
But I don’t know how far his book is actual experience. In 


one particular, I think it is not. If it is, he can do a great 
deal more with forty thousand dollars than I can. No 
ten servants, including a second man, and no limousine 
in town, and no steady seats at the opera for me at those 


figures — at least with my family, But whatever the de- 
gree of fact in his book, it is at least good honest fiction, and 


worth more than an infinity of Britlings: for nothing in it 
offends what I am vain enough to consider normal taste, 
and, if you will indulge me, normal morality — no maun- 


dering over a boy’s “sweet brains” exuding over the battle 


field, and no exemplary citizen who has a decent wife and 
family at home, making illicit love to other women. I de- 
cided to goon with my lucubrations, however, not only be- 


cause I may say some things which Mr. Train does not, and 
say some that he does, in a different way, but also because I 


may reach some readers that he may not — and perhaps 
help him to reach some more, which will be for their 
good. 


And at dinner I do like a table-cloth, and do not like 


in the centre of the table one of those revolving things 
which, in more prosperous days, I knew only at breakfast 
and luncheon, and heard called a “‘butler’s assistant ”’, 


but which, since I’ve been hard up, I’ve been taught to 


call a Lazy Susan. I don’t like it even if it has flowers 


on its own centre. Then we have put away most of the 
silver, to save the labor of keeping it polished. And 
it does try me to have my own doorbell often go too 
long unanswered. I fear that at times it doesn’t get an- 
swered at all: the other day I found some peoples’ cards 
on a window sill beside the door. 

We ‘“‘get a woman in” (It seems impossible, in the 
country, to get anybody to come and stay), to do the 
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rough washing, and send the finer stuff to a public laun- 
dry; but we find getting her out to her own home not 
to speak of getting her in, too much for our reduced loco- 
motive apparatus, an added expense, and a nuisance al- 
ways turning up when most inconvenient, — always want- 
ing a seat when the Ford is full and going in a hurry to 
somewhere else. God forgive me for hating that entirely 
inoffensive woman as I do! 

And a house without a man servant! Just as some men 
were due for dinner the other night, and I was out of 
breath from hurriedly dressing, I was informed that the 
wine-cellar door wouldn’t open. I had to go down myself, 
and found that the only trouble was that a woman was 
trying to open it. It opened for me readily enough. And 
it was good discipline to pass by the champagne left over 
from easier times, and get claret and whiskey. 

Our dinners, like everybody’s apparently, are strictly 
limited to four courses — soup, fish or meat, salad and 
desert. (At a little war dinner party the other night — 
with ante-war clothes and ante-war jewels — the hostess 
told me that in her four-course league, the two ses — 
soup and salad, count as one.) We have Hooverized 
flour and Hooverized sugar, of course. No wine whatever 
unless for company, and no champagne with company. 
The Scotch whiskey of my years, of course, by doctor’s 
orders. And it seems to me that we have never lived so 
well — or felt so well. 

As I can’t afford cigars now, I’ve come back to the 
favorite plaything of my youth—a meerschaum pipe. 
One was an object of bigotry and virtue then, and now, 
like so much bigotry and virtue of that time, they are un- 
known. It had been very many years since I smoked one. 
The one I am smoking has been in the family over a gen- 
eration. I wonder how many of the present generation 
know Holmes’s “Contentment”! Any who don’t had 
better look it up. He states his modest wants — “‘A hut 
of stone . . . brown stone will do . . . in yonder street 
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that fronts the sun, . . . one good-sized diamond in a 
pin . . . One Turner, and no more,” etc., etc. 


“One Stradivarus, I confess, 
Two meerschaums I would fain possess.” 


Though I have not many of his other modest require- 
ments, I have several of these — and my boys won’t look 
at them, but smoke wood. I had forgotten how good a 
pipe can be: it would be preferable to cigars, but for 
the frequent lighting needed, and the dirt, and the fre- 
quent refilling, the frequent getting stopped up, and the 
occasional acrid condensed moisture getting into the mouth 
and the sparks flying over you. The other night, one 
burned a hole in my shirt-front, the under-shirt and my 
skin; and once again, through a vest. Questionable 
economy, pipe smoking, at this rate. Yet there never was 
a cigar that was as good smoking as a good pipe, with 
good tobacco, when it’s going right. But it doesn’t al- 
ways go right — it’s as unreliable as children or weather 
or distant scenery, and it never goes long, and it’s a 
nuisance to get it going again, especially when you are 
reading or writing; and I suspect it’s harder on the salivary 
glands and the mucous membrane than cigars are, and 
often gets the latter into such condition that no smoking 
can taste good. Therefore it is well that in the occasional 
moments when one luxuriates in a pipe, he can have also 
the flattering unction that he is economizing. What ts the 
reason that the best things always cost the most — not be- 
cause of demand, but of actual difficulty of production? 

I took it for granted that everybody knew how to smoke 
a pipe; but as I found that I had forgotten, perhaps I had 
better tell you the few things I have succeeded in relearn- 
ing. As to a meerschaum: my first advice is the pro- 
verbial “don’t” buy one now: it would probably be a 
fraud. The war will be over, and good meerschaum can be 
had again, before we all cease to be hard up. Meanwhile, 
smoke something else. Before you begin, get one of those 
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little “ pipe companions,” consisting of a metal stopper riv- 
eted on one side to a probe, and on the other to a spoon. 
Then file off the spoon: it’s only in the way, and can do 
nothing worth while that the probe cannot. The probe’s 
use shall soon appear. 

Crowd in the tobacco very gently until the top pinch: 
that you can press with some vigor, and you’d better not 
bring it nearer than an eighth of an inch to the top of the 
bowl: then you probably won’t need more than two or 
three matches to light it: if you bring it flush, there’s no 
knowing how many you’ll need. Don’t use small matches: 
the bigger the better: little ones burn out before you get 
fairly going. Get the whole top of the tobacco burning. 
A few gentle puffs into the pipe will help that. And give 
one or two occasionally during your whole smoke. For 
your entertainment (It would be useless as instruction: for 
you or I can never do it) I'll tell you something I saw a man 
do the other day. He was going along at a reasonable rate 
ona motorcycle. Without stopping, he pulled a match out 
of his pocket, struck it on the seat of his breeches, and lit 
his pipe, in much less time than it takes to write it. When 
I tell this somebody always says: “He was an Irishman.” 

Years ago it would have been an insult to your savoir 
vivre to tell you that a meerschaum should be smoked no 
lower than the point up to which you wish it to color, but 
in these degenerate days a man otherwise decent may be 
ignorant of even that. A pipe is pretty apt to go out of 
itself at a safe place, but there are those so intemperate 
as to egg along even a meerschaum. My inherited pipe 
belonged to a man who, though god-fearing in other re- 
spects, smoked his pipe to the bottom. Hence it is colored 
only on the upper half of the stem. (It’s acutty.) I have 
had it boiled, and started it again, piously and temperately, 
and now it is showing good color half way up the bowl. 
If you want to ensure your pipe’s proper going out, don’t 
put tobacco at the bottom, but lightly-folded paper. 
But for myself I risk the tobacco. The paper, however, 
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has the additional merit of not being so apt to choke the 
hole into the stem. You needn’t renew it until, if ever, it 
gets too soaked to let the smoke through. Probably I 
should have told you all this before getting you lit up, 
or even filled up, but before you are filled up and lit up, 
you can’t smoke down to the “heel,” as properly educated 
people call whatever is permanently left at the bottom 
of a meerschaum, be it paper or tobacco, or a “button” 
of meerschaum, of which few connoisseurs think highly; 
and when you have smoked down to the heel is, perhaps, 
after all, the proper time for disquisition upon it. The 
question I admit to be profound, and I don’t want to be 
bigoted or overbearing. 

Perhaps the worst thing that happens to a pipe of other- 
wise commendable habits, is to “get stuck” — to have a 
particle of tobacco, or even a fold of a paper heel, get 
into the hole entering from the bowl into the stem. 
There’s where that probe I told you to get comes in. It 
lacking, the end of a narrow letter opener will do. Run 
either as close as you can to the inside of the bowl, down 
to the aforesaid opening, and probably you'll push the 
offending particle out of the way. Then gently press the 
tobacco down, to prevent all the suction going down the 
little vertical trough you will have made, and for the same 
reason always, begin lighting on the far side. When your 
pipe goes out the first time, see if there’s enough uncon- 
sumed tobacco around the sides and at the bottom to 
justify scraping it together (with the aforesaid probe) and 
taking a fresh start; though unless you are awfully hard 
up, in most cases it will pay better, in time and matches, to 
clean out and refill. 

That’s about all I know, and its probably not enough 
to save you annoyance — enough annoyance to keep you 
glad that you are economizing when you smoke a pipe. 


Our worst domestic troublé probably has been the dread 
of having to leave our homes. We are much attached to 
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them. In our town house we have lived twenty-two 
years — an unusual period for New York, and in our 
country house, twenty. Many considerable trees on the 
place, and some very considerable shrubs, were of our own 
planting. We did try in vain to rent the place, but with 
a very attractive though economical alternative in view. 
We came back to it with a fear that our pinched circum- 
stances might make our stay the opposite of enjoyable, 
but the fact is that we have never enjoyed it more. We 
had to have the place kept in-order, even for the chance 
of renting it: so the garden and the house are as full of 
flowers as ever, and the air and the scenery are as 
fine as ever, and impose no burden on our straightened 
resources. The fate of the town house is still in the 
balance, but we are inclined to pinch hard enough to 
stick it through. It looks as if we could. As a rule, 
though God knows there are too many exceptions, when 
things look threatening, they don’t turn out as bad as 
they look. 

The dread of having to “come down”, so far as it 
consists in that dread of the world’s opinions from 
which none of us are entirely free, turns out to have been 
a mere bugaboo. (My wife declares she never had it, 
but she is a superior person.) We have at least sense 
enough to make no secret of the perfectly obvious, and 
everybody is sympathetic, and nearly everybody says: 
“‘We’re all in the same boat.” It was good luck that our 
pinch came before any serious consequences from our free 
habits, and in a way to save our faces. A war pinch is 
quite the fashion. True, at all times one should be inde- 
pendent of the scorner; but that virtue comes vastly 
easier when the scorner is not around, and when every- 
body is in sympathy with your necessities, and meeting 
a good lot of the same kind. If you have any friends 
who have been attracted by your flesh-pots — and some 
very good ones are not entirely free from such influences 
(Is anybody of any taste_entirely free?) — the fact is not 
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ground into you: for fleshpots to attract them elsewhere 
do not abound. 


When I started, I did not expect to write so much about 
domestic affairs. ‘The only justification I can see for 
having written all this is that it is an illustration, possibly 
rather a forcible one, of the old saw touching which many 
are so skeptical, that under any circumstances our happi- 
ness, if we have any, is mainly in ourselves. For, setting 
aside the anxieties which we can’t always keep under, re- 
garding our boys in the army, we have never been happier 
than during this war pinch. As another, and most success- 
ful manager of it told me: “‘Regard it asa game, and get 
the fun out of it: there’s lots in it.” She has oleo- 
margarine on her table, and I never suspected it until, after 
I had had it several times, she told me. So far as concerns 
domestic affairs, when people have good shelter and enough 
to eat and wear and to keep warm and educate the chil- 
dren and satisfy reasonable intellectual needs, I believe 
one can be happy in a pinch. But domestic affairs are 
not the whole story. In one’s charities and philanthropic 
interests, and especially now in the war, to have to skimp 
subscriptions to government loans and helps for the 
soldiers is much harder than other skimping, or ought 
to be. 

It seems to me that the one thing to remember is that 
there’s no art and no character in keeping up one’s spirits 
when things are going smoothly. I had almost written: 
any fool can do that; but there are some pretty wise folks 
who can’t, at least without hard practice: for a good deal 
of character abides, or fails to abide, in the liver, and 
then there are such things as satiety and indolence. But 
when all is said and done, the true test of a man or 
woman is in keeping cheerful when things are going badly, 
and people never had a better time to practice that high 
art than now. Moreover we can’t remind ourselves too 
often, that aside from the exceptional tragedies of life, 
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people suffer more from things that never happen, than 
from things that do. 


One compensation from the pinch is a correction of 
valuations. We all tend to overestimate elegances, and 
even luxuries, as compared with substantialities. When 
we are used to fine clothes and gorgeous jewels, and Lucul- 
lian feasts, even if accompanied by rather vapid conversa- 
tion and such intellectualities as dancing and vaudeville, 
we are apt to lose interest in society with less glitter. Devo- 
tion to sweetness and light is not apt to furnish gorgeous- 
ness of apparel and surroundings, or delicacy and elabora- 
tion of alimentary resources, or much of that ease and 
knack of making things go smoothly characteristic of the 
world that amuses itself. A modest share of these things 
is good, but an undue share makes life a poor affair. Yet 
in flush times we become accustomed to find in them a 
pleasure that we mistake for happiness. Being hard up, if 
we take it rightly, makes us compare them justly with the 
joys of home life, of letters, and of intercourse, whether as 
student or lover, with Nature and the cultured minds that 
can obtain their culture only by a rather vigorous eschew- 
ing of the vanities. It is only too obvious that the habit of 
all these higher associations suffers in competition with the 
diversions into which plenty of money tends to lead. 


In trying to get a little fun out of the “wanities” that 
I have had to dispense with, I have felt pretty safe that 
the readers of THE Unrpoputar REvIEW won’t be apt to 
think: “Hath this man no shame or bowels, that he be- 
waileth, even publicly, doing for a time without things 
that not one man in some thousands ever had?” I have 
told of them, and of being happy without them, largely for 
the paradoxical reason that doing without them has greatly 
increased my sympathy with the man who never had 
them. If I occasionally give myself a half ironical sigh, 
what is due to him? Well, that depends upon who he is. 
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If he is a coal miner who, because wages are high, loafs 
half his time, he deserves freezing. If he is a munition 
worker better paid then he ever was before, who, to make 
himself still better off, tries to take advantage of his coun- 
try’s dire extremity, he deserves to be put on the firing 
line. But if he is a man who leads a gray life of hard work 
in making, for others to enjoy, things he cannot hope to 
enjoy himself, he deserves more respect and sympathy 
than he usually gets, and all reasonable help to increase 
his capacity and get the increased product. Successful 
people don’t spend enough thought on that man, and the 
unsuccessful people who spend too much, generally teach 
him to stand in his own light. This pinch has taught me 
that although I may not be as versed as he is in the great 
art of doing without, in that art we are brothers. 

And yet what to do for him is puzzling. The provincial 
city on whose borders I live in summer, has just bought 
him a bathing beach, and I shall take satisfaction in pay- 
ing my share of the taxes for it. The same with parks 
and museums and libraries and hospitals and dispensaries. 
But the more of these things he gets, the less satisfied he 
seems, and the more he wants to upset the social order 
which has grown up with all human experience, and has se- 
cured to his weak powers the little they earn; and the more 
he wants to try all sorts of imagined schemes no more likely 
to be of use than the enormous preponderance of dead 
inventions in the patent office. But while these are all 
uncertain, the disposition to help him when a plain chance 
arises, is certain to do good, and I’ve found no such 
stimulus to it as being hard up myself. 

But with this increased sympathy, and this new realiza- 
tion that so much of life consists of vanities, I am no more 
ready to favor the giving up of all vanities by those who 
can afford them, than I am ready to wish that the colors 
may be taken from the birds and flowers and sunset sky. 
Those bright colors are as rare as is elegance in human life; 
and yet to banish it for the sake of a hardly perceptible 
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and certainly fleeting improvement in the lot of those who 
have it not, would be simply to fly in the face of Nature. I 
have one friend who has done it — deliberately given up 
a home of quiet elegance, and so destroyed a meeting- 
place of the really best society, and a centre of philan- 
thropic inspiration, with no good result whatever, but 
rather with a lessening, among an exceptional circle of 
friends, of faith in philanthropic enthusiasms. 


I wish I could share Mr. ‘Train’s faith that the war is 
going to do away with social distinctions based on wealth, 
and that the new ones will be based entirely on ability 


and character. The trouble is that wealth is so often the 


accompaniment of ability and character, and so conspicu- 
ous an outer sign of them, that deference to them is 
naturally to a considerable extent deference to wealth. 


There are very few people whose habits depend upon their 


convictions as much as upon their tastes. While some of 
us may like character and culture, all of us like champagne 
and terrapin, and the war is not going very materially to 


diminish the large portion of those who, where all four 


cannot be had together, will take the last two in preference 
to the first two. The only way to put character and cul- 
ture in the lead, is the terribly slow way of putting those 


who appreciate them in the lead. | 
Some people think the hardness of our upness (What a 


contradictory term “ hard up”’ is, when we are really hard 
down!) is not going to be much relieved by peace, because 


the proletariat, having become used to excessive wages, 


will not be content with lower ones. This is poor eco- 


nomics. The question is not what will content them, but 
what they can get; and when the men come back from the 
army, the amount of unemployment will settle that. As 


to increasing wages by any of the popular schemes of 


magic or camouflaged plunder, the army has drilled a large 
number of the proletariat into appreciation of discipline, 
order, authority and ability — into a realization that Na- ~ 
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ture has evolved some men to show the way, and most men 
to follow it, and that those who show the way to wealth 
deserve a larger share than those who merely follow. 

The fact most essential to realize, however, is the most 
difficult to realize, and army discipline does not throw 
very obvious light on it. Yet any man who can see 


that success depends more upon the generals than upon 
the armies, can perhaps be made also to see that in in- 


dustries beyond the individual ones of the savage, man- 


agers make the success more than workers — that without 
superior men to create and manage them, industries do 
not exist and do not survive. And here and there army ex- 


perience will help a man to realize that after the wage- 


earner gets what he could find and create if left to him- 
self, what more is created is inevitably created by the man 
who devises the job, and handles the laborers; and that it 


inevitably belongs to him, if the creations of the laborers 


belong to them. 
What the man who makes the combination ought to do 
with the surplus that he creates by it, is another question, 


which has received a very respectable answer from Mr. 


Carnegie and Mr. Rockefeller. But the question is not 
simple enough to be completely answered by them. Let 
us look at the other side. Most production beyond those 


of the solitary savage is partly due to the social organiza- 


tion, and as production increases, it seems more and more 


due to the social organization: the most obvious instance 
— the so-called unearned increment (which by the way, 
is seldom entirely unearned) is also probably not restricted 


to land. The point of all of which is that so far as the in- 


fluence of the social organization on production is pro- 
gressive, so far has the social organization a right to make 
taxation progressive. 


You will notice that there are two sides to the question, 


My view of the other fellow’s side — the side of the man 


who is generally hard up, has been vastly clearer since 
I have been hard up myself. 





POVERTY AND THE MODERN SPIRIT 


BROAD, not to say tolerant, treatment of poverty 
to-day requires a certain courage; and it is well 

that it should be so. Civilization is a good thing in spite 
of its limitations; and civilization rests upon the solid foun- 
dation of foresight, thrift, and financial independence; 
and is essentially an accumulation — a deposit of past re- 
sources, economic as well as intellectual and moral. But 
none of these would be possible without a due sense of 
the value of that self-mastery and that mastery over 
matter for which we have at present no medium and no 
symbol but money. A man may be a victim of circum- 
stances, or he may, like Thoreau, belittle the rewards of 
labor beyond that of a bare subsistence; but still his in- 
ward independence is conditioned on a recognition of the 
outward values he renounces or fails to reach. It was 
civilization still which enabled Thoreau to play at in- 
difference to the resources and safeguards of society. As 
long as he had Emerson to pay his taxes on the sly, it 
was possible for him to flout the law with impunity. 
As at present constituted, however, society cannot 
afford to encourage farther ventures in that kind of 
economic independence; while the waste and extrava- 
gance of the thoughtless, and the wholly unideal thrift- 
lessness of the average young person might well make 
one hesitate to sing the praises of poverty. Nevertheless 
there is a view of the subject, deservedly unpopular as it 
undoubtedly is, which we are neglecting at our cost. We 
cannot afford to minimize the evils of poverty without 
grave reservations; but there are dangers also in over- 
emphasizing the importance of outward ease and comfort. 
Next to the problem of sin, the problem of poverty has 
in all times most severely taxed serious minds. Religion’s 
attitude toward it has varied. Until comparatively modern 
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times the whole matter of poverty seemed clear and simple. 
The existence of the poor was accepted unquestioned. 
Not only was poverty inevitable, it was even divinely sanc- 
tioned. It was one of the preordained ways of reaching 
salvation, a veritable means of grace. Saintly men and 
women might elect it as a vocation or pursue it as a cult, 
receiving honor for their devotion to Our Lady of Poverty; 
while to relieve its wants in those to whom it came as a 
burden, conferred a claim for special blessing and reward. 
At this stage of religious development little effect could 
have been expected from the teaching that poverty grows 
by charity, that “alms giving” does more injury than 
‘good, because there was always the Church with its 
counter teaching of the dignity and spiritual worth of 
poverty. 

But with the Reformation there came the beginning of 
an entirely new adjustment of this still most difficult 
problem. Protestantism no longer preached that alms- 
giving was an expiation for sin and a passport to heaven, 
but was still moved by pity, and in a half-hearted way 
committed to a belief in the spiritual values of poverty. 
But when it had fully broken from the past this attitude 
which it had inherited from the older church could not 
in the nature of things go unchallenged. For a long time, 
however, the challenge was only outward and unconscious; 
but slowly the foundations were being eaten away from 
the older prepossessions in favor of poverty. The fact was 
that Protestantism accepted the Catholic attitude toward 
poverty without any inherent ability to adjust it to its 
own peculiar attitude and point of view. What neither 
party saw at the time was that the principles of Jesus pro- 
moted a liberation of all the faculties of the human mind, 
and that in the new ferment of the Protestant recall, more 
was bound to happen than a mere return to the doc- 
trinal simplicities of the gospels. Modern liberalism in 
theology has meant also modern liberation, political and 
social, industrial and scientific. With the liberation, too, 
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were sure to come new ambitions, new standards and de- 
mands. To set free the powers of man, to teach him to 
think, to give him mental initiative and independence, 
and then to expect him to remain satisfied with the teach- 
ing of patient acceptance and humble content was man- 
ifestly illogical. The minute men begin that process of 
liberation they inaugurate a condition of expectancy, and 
create a state of demand. There results a new outward 
prosperity commensurate with the new inward enlighten- 
ment, and, what naturally follows, a new attitude toward 
poverty. 

No more conspicuous illustration of the former fact can 
be found than the Swiss city of Geneva. There was a 
time in its history when it so fully realized the fruit of its 
exclusive Protestantism that none of its citizens could be 
depended on to do the menial tasks. Everybody was pros- 
perous; and the only resource was to import from Catholic 
countries a sufficient number of poor laborers to enable its 
inhabitants to enjoy their prosperity. The old homoge- 
neity of the city of Calvin has gone; and the presence of 
a large Catholic population proclaims the fact that a pro- 
found spiritual liberation is bound to have its economic 
expression as well. 

The new ambition and self-confidence, the new emphasis 
upon material well-being which followed, shaped the 
Protestant mind to a new feeling toward poverty. And 
this has been farther accentuated by the scientific spirit, 
which has faced the problem without sentiment of any 
kind, and finally reasoned its way to conclusions more 
favorable to the problem of poverty, but less favorable to 
the fact. 


As it is the attitude toward poverty rather than the 
means of its possible alleviation with which we have here 
to do, it is necessary to refer again to the difficulty which 
Protestantism encountered in taking over the traditional 
point of view in opposition to all its own prevailing tend- 
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encies of thought. The ambitious pushing business man 
stands up with the congregation and sings: 


I ask not wealth, but power to take 
And use aright the things I have; 


the idle and luxurious woman joins in the hymn: 


Father, hear the prayer we offer; 
Not for ease that prayer shall be, 

But for strength, that we may ever 

Live our lives courageously. 


And yet neither for a moment believes that there is or can 
be any virtue in a life of privation. Nor has the church 
which sanctions and puts forth the hymnology done any- 
thing to dignify poverty, or provided any honorable 
means of expression for those who might choose it as a 
vocation. Nor could this have been expected so long as 
the principle at the heart of its very existence is one of 
boundless hopefulness and emancipation. Indeed the 
difficulty shows itself in the very character of the music 
by means of which the modern mind expresses its devo- 
tion. The music of Catholicism is in keeping with its 
profound conviction that there is more to life than the 
fruits of ease and prosperity; while that of Protestantism 
often is a concession, like its preaching, to superficial 
motives. It was this which led to Mendelssohn’s con- 
viction that real church music — music forming an inte- 
gral part of the service — was impossible in Protestantism. 

This essential inconsistency in the attitude of the Prot- 
estant mind toward poverty has been squarely faced in 
the third and last stage of the revolt against the traditional 
view, in Socialism. Here there is frankly no faith in the 
spiritual value of poverty, no tolerance for the outward 
inequalities of life. Here, at last, the practical materialist 
of everyday life has found his prophet, one who will not sing 
the praises of the poor man in one breath, and despise him 
in the next. The Socialist scorns the condition of the poor, 
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which he regards as an affront to man’s very existence in 
the world, and he knows no possible relation which it can 
sustain to the normal, nay, even to the ideal life of man. 
“The evil to be attacked,” writes Bernard Shaw in his 
First Aid to Critics, “is not sin, suffering, greed, priest- 
craft, kingcraft, demagogy, monopoly, ignorance, drink, 
war, pestilence, nor any of the other scapegoats which re- 
formers sacrifice, but simply poverty.” 

This is frank, and in a way refreshing. It is certainly 
better than the Scotchman’s prayer which ran: ‘“‘O Lord, 
I do not ask that Thou shouldst give me wealth; only show 
me where it is, and I will attend to the rest.” When Shaw 
goes on to assert that “‘a man always prefers 500 pounds 
to 500 shillings,” he undoubtedly is correct. But when 
he implies that a man cannot subordinate his pref- 
erence to a higher and more compelling motive, and still 
be happy with God’s shillings instead of man’s pounds; 
when he adds, “This is the universal want,” as if wants 
and desires were all there is to life, he tragically illustrates 
how far his position is from being a religious one. 


But let us be equally frank, and accept the Shavian 
challenge. The teaching of the Church aside, is there any 
standing ground left for a consistent believer in the possi- 
ble worth of poverty? The question has been a haunting 
one in even those minds which have most thoroughly freed 
themselves from traditional bias. The thoughtful lit- 
erature of the Nineteenth Century is full of signs that in- . 
dependence of the Church could not wholly blind the age 
to the Church’s insistence on a respectful treatment of 
poverty. In its demand for return to a simple, unencum- 
bered life, in its honoring of intellectual courage and moral 
heroism, that literature was only preaching in another 
form the gospel of a victorious privation. 

In Concord, fifty years ago, a little group of writers put 
forth a defiant protest against the weakening effects 
of commercialism, trying to recall men to that noble- 
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hearted fearlessness which, in their thought, went with 
plain living and high thinking. Dr. Channing in Bos- 
ton had first sounded the note of warning in his arraign- 
ment of that prosperous city as the home of a certain 
faithlessness which was both depressing and dangerous to 
the public life. It was this subtile pessimism, this de- 
spair of a highly successful and conservative commu- 
nity, which gave the keynote to Emerson’s philosophy. 
When he gave up the city and its timid outlooks upon 
life, and went back to Concord, he had somewhat of the 
pious intentions of those idealists of old who retreated 
from the world in order to find the faith and courage 
of their own souls. At his side there were soon other 
voices speaking the same message of emancipation from 
the terrors of the prosperous worldly mind. 

It would take us too far afield to discuss the peculiar 
brand of economic independence which Alcott practiced, 
but Thoreau cannot be omitted, as being alone of the 
group a perfectly consistent advocate of the free and 
unattached mind. Emerson deeply sympathized as well 
with the thrift and love of physical and material well-being 
so characteristic of his time. 

Louise Alcott has gratefully told us what a practical 
salvation he was to her improvident father, and we now 
know with what a canny foresight he insured his own 
financial security. It was the same Emerson who could 
not bear the thought of pain, and who would not hear 
about disease. Over against his lofty appeals for spiritual 
independence lay the memories of his own impoverished 
boyhood, and he had as little faith as any worldling of 
them all in the saving values of poverty. Nevertheless, 
looking back to the early.privations and struggles, he rec- 
ognized their formative effects. Speaking of his son, he 
said: “I know that I am sparing him the very things which 
made me what I am.” And then he added: “But I 
cannot help it. He is my boy.” And who, indeed, could? 
But as it was with his boy, so had it been with himself. 
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The world had been too much with him to permit a per- 
fect realization of the fearless spirit he so ably advocated. 

With Thoreau it was different. The world had never 
been long enough with him to vitiate his thorough-going 
independence of all its customary timidities — even, 
apparently, of some of those of self-respect. Pure stoic as 
he was, he dared it to do its worst, fearing neither dis- 
ease, as his last illness showed, nor privation, or what 
would ordinarily be considered privation, as the whole 
course of his life made plain.- Nor did he stop even at the 
still lower depth of possible pauperism. 


“However mean your life is,” he declares, “meet it and live 
it; do not shun it and call it hard names. It is not so bad as 
you are... Love your life, poor as it is. You may perhaps 
have some pleasant, thrilling, glorious hours, even in a poor- 
house. The setting sun is reflected from the windows of the 
almshouse as brightly as from the rich man’s abode; the snow 
melts before its door as early in the spring. I do not see but a 
quiet mind may live as contentedly there, and have as cheerful 
thoughts, as in a palace. The Town’s poor seem to me often to 
live the most independent lives of any. May be they are simply 
great enough to receive without misgiving. Most think that 
they are above being supported by the town; but it oftener 
happens that they are not above supporting themselves by 
dishonest means, which should be more disreputable.” 


As if there were no alternative between begging and dis- 
honesty! Thoreauness and thoroughness are not as sim- 
ilar as their sound, 

Even the stout unworldly defiance of Walt Whitman 
weakened at the last. We are told that he cared nothing 
for money, and that he did not even know the meaning of 
the dollar-mark; but it was found after his death that the 
poor working girls’ contributions to his alleged necessities 
had been hoarded into a fat savings-bank account, besides 
a four thousand dollar fund for the erection of a monu- 
ment to himself. C. G. Leland (Hans Breitman) has re- 
corded the hurt feeling with which he received Whitman’s 
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brusque refusal, when asked to inscribe a couplet in a copy 
of Leaves of Grass which the poet had given to Leland’s 
brother. Whitman frankly declared that he never did 
anything of the kind except for money. His exact words 
were, ‘Sometimes when a fellow says to me: ‘Walt, here’s 
ten or five dollars, write me a poem for it,’ I do so.” And 
then, seeing the look of disappointment or astonishment 
in Leland’s face, he added, “ But I will give you my photo- 
graph or autograph,” which he did. 

William James was among the first to call atten- 
tion in an authoritative way to what he believed was 
a grave evidence of weakness in modern civilization. No 
one can help sympathizing with the socialistic contention 
of the cramping, devitalizing effects of poverty; and the 
time has gone by when any one may be expected without 
the incitement of some very lofty and ideal motive de- 
liberately to invite its disadvantages for the sake of its 
possible benefits. It would be easy, too, to show how 
society and the State, as well as the individual, have 
something to say here on the economical side. But at 
least as to the effects of the relative indifference to. pov- 
erty which the older religion encouraged, there is still 
something to be said, and Professor James has said it with 
an emphasis which, amid the complacent assumptions 
of a prosperous era is fairly startling. He writes: 

Among English-speaking peoples especially, do the praises 
of poverty need once more to be boldly sung. We have grown 
literally afraid to be poor. We despise any one who elects to 
be poor in order to simplify and save his inner life. If he does 
not join the general scramble and pant with the money making 
street, we deem him spiritless and lacking in ambition. We 
have lost the power even of imagining what the ancient idealiza- 
tion of poverty could have: meant: the liberation from material 
attachments, the unbribed soul, the manlier indifference, the 
paying our way by what we are or do, and not by what we have, 
the right to fling away our life at any moment irresponsibly — 
the more athletic trim, in short, the moral fighting shape. When 
we of the so-called better classes are scared as men were never 
scared in history at material ugiirtess’ <nd hardship, when. we 
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put off marriage until our house can be artistic, and quake at 
the thought of having a child without a bank-account and 
doomed to manual labor, it is time for thinking men to protest 
against so unmanly and irreligious a state of opinion. 

It is true that so far as wealth gives time for ideal ends, 
and exercise to ideal, energies, wealth is better than poverty 
and ought to be chosen. But wealth does this in only a por- 
tion of the actual cases. Elsewhere the desire to gain wealth 
and the fear to lose it are our chief breeders of cowardice and 
propagators of corruption. There are thousands of conjunc- 
tures in which a wealth-bound man must be a slave, whilst 
a man for whom poverty has no terrors becomes a freeman. 
Think of the strength which personal indifference to poverty 
would give us if we were devoted to unpopular causes. We need 
no longer hold our tongues or fear to vote the revolutionary or 
reformatory ticket. Our stocks might fall, our hopes of pro- 
motion vanish, our salaries stop, our club doors close in our 
faces; yet while we lived we would imperturbably bear witness 
to the spirit, and our example would help set free our generation. 
The cause-would need its funds, but we its seryants would be 
potent in proportion as we personally were contented with 
our poverty. I recommend this matter to your serious ponder- 
ing, for it is certain that the prevalent fear of poverty among 
the educated classes is the worst moral disease from which our 
civilization suffers. 


This is tonic and bracing in a time when literature and 
religion alike are frankly committed to the mercenary 
view of life, and when the Safety First movement has be- 
come inwardly as well as outwardly the watchword of the 
hour. With Socialism insisting that men will become reli- 
gious only so far as their lives are relieved of material 
stress and strain, and with Christian Science presenting 
religion in terms of physical ease and external prosperity, 
it is good indeed to hear a voice out of the heart of modern 
life, a voice prophetic but not priestly, proclaiming thus 
one of the spiritual profundities which our age seemed in 
danger of forgetting. 

It is the boast of our time that it has conquered matter, 
that it has so far developed natural resources as to do 
_ away with fear;—- the fear of the elements, of disease, of 
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ignorance, of discomfort. And yet it had to invent a new 
religion especially to get rid of fear and worry, and the 
brood of aches and ills which follow in the wake of that 
unhappy twain. What has been left out of the account 
is the fact that the qualities which were given us for 
self-protection lie nearest to our essential manhood and 
womanhood, and that when these are lulled to sleep by 
a protective environment, we are inwardly weakened and 
depleted. To invite needless risks would be foolhardy, but 
to eliminate all risks and uncertainties from life is to de- 
stroy that courage and resourcefulness without which no 
people can be great and free. It is in the school of fearless- 
ness and adventure that we develop our bodies, and it is in 
the same school that we gain our inward character and 
lasting peace. Nothing more surely marks the decadence 
of a people than an excessive prudence which is designed 
automatically to insure the ease and comfort of the body. 
If our various senses are given us for this very purpose of 
safe-guarding our bodies, so is our moral sense — our spir- 
itual courage — a natural defense in the presence of the 
chances of life. We need not seek poverty, but we might 
well learn to think fearlessly of it. We might learn to look 
at life as it is, and, “seeing it steadily and seeing it 
whole,” relate possible poverty to the greater and more 
lasting things for which it stands. We might even set over 
against the possible loss of financial independence, the 
still deeper loss of mental poise and spiritual serenity. 
The “‘stall-fed mind” in a stall-fed body is what our age 
has especially to fear, and even more so future ages, lest 
life shall have become so “‘commissioned” into mechanical 
security that it shall be pauperized at its sources — so 
emasculated as to become incapable of self-forgetfulness 
or heroic thought or action. 


God help me! Save I take my part 
Of danger on the roaring sea, 

A devil rises in my heart 

Far worse than any death to me. 
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At least there can be no real religion without this atti- 
tude of relative indifference to material prosperity. A 
religion which promises ease and content, instead of one 
eternal Good whatever the cost of its attainment, may 
appeal to an age of vast physical reconstruction and the 
habit of spiritual accommodation which it induces. But 
it will not have spiritual power. Someone has said that 
“when men were made of oak they lived in houses of 
willow; and when the sacramental wine was drunk from 
chalices of wood, Christianity was golden; but when the 
troth was pledged in cups of gold, the faith was wooden.” 
The sublimer human motives do not spring from a life 
of outward fullness and content. One of the first fruits of 
religion is a new ability to stand alone, a new defiance of 
circumstance. 

A political writer has said that formerly, when our fore- 
fathers became dissatisfied, they pushed farther into the 
wilderness; but that now, if anything goes wrong, we run 
howling to Washington after special legislation. In the 
same spirit our age is turning to surface conditions for 
strength and peace. “Poor, but free,” was everywhere 
written with chalk or charcoal on the houses of Florence 
when it was besieged, and in the streets of the city 
there was kindness, generosity, and the absence of thought 
of self. The insistent phrasing of our moral and social 
right to all the ease and splendor of the world which we 
can make our own, has its place. We have altogether too 
much needless and shameful poverty; but we need to 
remember, nevertheless, that poverty has been the school 
of some of the finest attributes and the best achievements 
of the race. Equalizing the outward condition of men can- 
not be an adequate substitute for the ancient discipline of 
hardship and self-restraint. 

Essentials are few. He who is content with them, saves 
from the pursuit of non-essentials time which he can de- 
vote to fitting others to attain essentials; and that, we 
take it, is about the noblest use that can be made of time. 








A ROMANCE AND THE REALITIES 


T forty-nine Austin was self analytical enough to 
appreciate that he had reached that period of life 
when men and women, at the summit of middle age, ex- 
perience an access of the sense of youth and power and 
passion, as if they stood for a few enraptured moments 
on the top of the world, filling their lungs with the fresh 
breezes that blow there, rejoicing in the achievement of 
the long climb up, and still undismayed by the prospect 
of the dull descent on the other side. In the lives of other 
men, at this age, he had often noticed with mixed amuse- 
ment and contempt, the sudden flare-up of long smoulder- 
ing passions before their final extinction in the ashes of 
old age. Although a surgeon, and little concerned with 
the mental reactions of his patients, he had had occasion 
to observe to some extent in the lives of women the better 
concealed ravages of the untimely flame. 

His six months of hospital work in France had left him 
more leisure for indulgence in a contemplative mood than 
he had been accustomed to, for while his days, and some- 
times his nights, were filled with an interminable succes- 
sion of what he recognized as major operations, they now 
were so much the ordinary events of everyday life as to 
lose their relative importance, and almost to dull his 
professional interest in their outcome. There were no 
claims of an ordered social life on the hours of freedom 
that he was obliged to give himself in order to retain his 
physical fitness for his exacting work. As he cpmpared 
his present life, which already seemed to have lasted an 
eternity, with the concentrated combination of profes- 
sional, civic, social and domestic duties that had in- 
creasingly crowded his waking hours at home, he had a 
sense of unaccustomed freedom and repose, of wide ex- 
panses of continuous coherent work, and narrower but 
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still homogeneous periods of meditative reading or 
rambling abroad. Everything in his experience seemed to 
have gradually assumed new relations and new values, 
under the influence of this so different mode of existence. 

Perhaps the change that struck him most was his 
present way of thinking of his wife. He had been accus- 
tomed to take it comfortably for granted that he was 
“happily married.” He certainly remembered being 
deeply in love when, at the age of twenty-four, a com- 
fortable inheritance made it possible for him to set up his 
own establishment with the girl of his young choice. 
Those first few years of married life, the time when their 
two boys were born, had always seemed to him in retro- 
spect a very Arcady of bliss. In later years he had come 
to take his wife and their love and happiness for granted, 
and as matters of course. As time passed, he and his wife 
had seemed, while much in each other’s company, to be 
less and less together. She had rapidly become almost as 
busy as he was. There appeared to be an unending series 
of social and charitable interests that kept her “‘on the 
go” from morning to night. At times he had found him- 
self wishing that she were not so incurably “social,” in 
both the wider and the narrower sense. Life seemed to 
have become a continuous entertaining and being enter- 
tained, a swiftly flowing stream of “meetings” and “‘bene- 
fits” and “functions,” maintained by rapidly self per- 
petuating or spontaneously generated boards and com- 
mittees, on which, for interminable hours, he “sat.” 
There were still other mechanisms of this sort, with which 
his connection was mercifully more attenuated, made in 
easy surrenders to solicitations for “just the use of your 
name,” 

Looking back on this old life so seemingly remote and 
unreal, so appallingly empty and restless and perfunctory, 
the scene to his imagination was dominated by his wife’s 
rather shrill voice and rapid and fluent elocution in a 
perpetual monologue on the “subjects” and the “‘ob- 
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jects” which absorbed her interest. The memory of all 
this became a vast weariness to him, and he could no 
longer fight off the realization that for years past he had 
been unconfessedly and only half consciously, but su- 
premely, bored and tired by it all. 

Austin and his wife, he increasingly realized in these 
hours of analysis of what he now thought of as a sort of 
“previous life,” had become, like many married people, 
considerably separated by what most bound them to- 
gether — their children, who had become in various ways 
more interesting and congenial to each of them than they 
were to each other. Austin had a sense of secure satis- 
faction in his sons. Wallace, the older, now twenty-four, 
had, with some variation, adopted his father’s line. When 
Austin left home he was within a month of graduation 
from the medical school. As a student he had done work 
of unusual brilliancy and promise, and as a result had 
received the appointment as pathologist at the hospital 
where his father had so long served as chief surgeon. It 
was an honor that Austin relished more than anything of 
the sort in his own career. A difficulty of the heart made 
sedentary work obligatory for Wallace and prevented his 
joining in his father’s adventure. 

The other boy, Graham, two years younger than his 
brother, was of quite another type, but Austin recognized 
in him also much of himself, with the fresh charm of a 
greater difference. Graham was of an adventurous qual- 
ity, eager for experience and experiment. He had left 
college a month before graduation, to begin training as an 
aviator, and was now an expert “somewhere in France.” 
Occasionally Graham blew into the region of the hospital, 
and dropped down on his father with such tales of the 
upper air as made Austin feel, by comparison, a blear 
eyed miner grovelling underground. Graham’s freshness 
and vitality and charm were as fascinating to his father 
as to any of the unprofessional “conquests” that he 
made whenever, a young god from the machine, he de- 
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scended to earth and walked for a time among the nurses 
and helpers and other feminine denizens of the hospital 
world. These occasional brief and unannounced visits 
from Graham served to bring Austin down, with a sudden 
thud, from the unrealities of his spiritual existence to the 
very concrete actualities of the life still going on “at home.” 
And at such times Austin found it hard to believe in the 
reality of any change in his attitude of mind, and espe- 
cially in an incident that he was honest enough with 
himself to recognize as having had a large part in the dis- 
illusionment with his old life that had gradually taken 
possession of him. 

Whatever might be the fundamental cause of his pres- 
ent state of mind, its immediate occasion was doubtless 
in considerable measure his feeling about Miss Saunders 
and the extraordinary thing that, just before he sailed, 
had happened between them. That was the way he 
thought of it—as something that had “happened be- 
tween them.” He could not think of it as something for 
which they were responsible, in any volitional way in 
which he had ever counted responsibility. It had just 
happened. But what a light, first blinding and then il- 
luminating, it had thrown on the real basis of what he 
had so long and so comfortably thought of as their 
“friendly relations!” 

During all the years since Miss Saunders had come to 
be the superintendent of nurses at his hospital, he had 
seen much of her. They had, as he had so often put it 
to himself, “hit it off” at once. Almost immediately 
they had recognized that they were “‘sympathetic,” that 
their points of view were similar enough to make the 
general look of things agreeably alike to them, and dif- 
ferent enough to give them the endless interest of com- 
parison. He had formed the habit of dropping into her 
office before and after and between operations. There 
were always things professional to talk about, and easy 
transitions to things non-professional. They seemed 
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never to come within sight of the end of what they had to 
say to each other. How their thoughts rushed out to 
embrace each other and become one! What eternally 
fresh and exhilarating jokes about everything and noth- 
ing they had together! He had early discovered her to 
be a woman of more than ordinary general education and 
cultivation, well read and much travelled and largely 
experienced, and yet singularly simple and individual, 
with an unfailing freshness of interest in every one and 
everything about her and in the wide world of her in- 
tellectual contacts. He could not have believed possible, 
without knowing her, such a combination of “‘aware- 
ness” — that seemed to make her understand every thing 
with a kind of naiveté that made her reactions to every 
situation individual and unconventional. 

Miss Saunders was hardly less a public character, much 
in demand on boards and committees, than Austin and 
his wife. But somehow there was a great difference be- 
tween Miss Saunders’ activity and that of Mrs. Austin. 
In the case of the professional woman, Austin recognized, 
it was a thing measured and weighed, spent with a pur- 
pose, and with the same purpose unifying all her working 
life. ‘There were aims she had in view for the nursing 
profession in general and for her own school in particular, 
aims growing with the growth of other related professions, 
and taking over much of their most important content. 
Her life, he realized more and more, was a continuous 
progress towards a clearly conceived goal, while his wife’s 
seemed by contrast a perpetual running about in circles, 
a wandering off into by-paths and blind alleys, a movement 
for the pleasureable sensations of motion, rather than 
for the sake of getting anywhere. 

When, after his hurried preparations for departure for 
France, in the course of which he had discussed every 
aspect of the situation with Miss Saunders, he had finally 
gone, the last day, to bid her good-bye, he had found her 
in a mood that he vaguely recognized as different fram 
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anything he had previously known in her. There was 
something about her, he could not even now distinguish 
what, that made a new and strange appeal to him. He 
felt her, somehow, young and helpless, and suffering in 
a suppressed way under an aspect of making the conven- 
tional gesture of “bon voyage.” Suddenly he was over- 
come with a yearning to cherish and comfort her. He 
never could understand how, in that moment, he aban- 
doned all the traditions and modes of their relation — 
what conscious thought or unconscious impulse led up to 
his sudden violation of their “friendship”; but what he 
did was to take her in his arms and unhurriedly kiss her 
brow and cheeks and lips. And she had returned his kiss, 
and then quietly released herself from his relaxing em- 
brace. A moment after, some one had entered the room, 
and their final hand clasp was formally given in that 
alien presence. 


This emotional incident had given Austin an unfailing 
subject for meditation, especially on the long circuitous 
ocean passage that had immediately followed. He specu- 
lated as to whether he was in love with Miss Saunders, 
whether what had “happened” was the emergence into 
consciousness of a passion that had been gradually grow- 
ing and expanding in the depths of his soul, until it had 
finally burst its barriers and erupted suddenly into his 
upper mind. However that might be, and for a long time 
it had been impossible for him to arrive at a conclusion, 
he found his thoughts constantly engaged with her. 
Missing his easy access to her, and the daily talks to 
which he had become so accustomed, he substituted per- 
petual imaginery conversations with her. Everything he 
saw and did was stored away and reproduced, in fancy, 
for her inspection and appreciation. After the hours of 
complete absorption in his work, his mind rebounded to 
her, winged its way like a homing pigeon to the life of 
phantasy that he lived with her. 
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He had not written to her, for the simple and, to him, 
sufficient reason that he did not know what to say, where 
to take his stand after having so suddenly removed from 
under them the old ground on which they had so long, 
and so at their ease, stood together. He found her per- 
petual presence in this life of his mind, and the greater 
freedom of their intercourse there, satisfying enough 
almost to make up for the lack of her more occasional 
physical presence in the old life at home. 

Although Austin was not hearing from Miss Saunders, 
he was hearing more and more frequently of her, and in 
a way that gave him increasing pleasure. Wallace ap- 
peared to be fast developing an enthusiastic friendship 
for her. From his letters, his father judged that the 
young man was spending most of his leisure time in the 
hospitable sitting room of the superintendent of nurses. 
Inarticulate in the expression of feeling as father and son 
were to each other, bred as they were in the bashful 
tradition of their race, they were frequently emboldened 
to say more on paper than they could ever have brought 
out face to face. Austin certainly wrote these days to 
his son with a voluminousness and a freedom inspired by 
the confidence that his letters were read aloud to the 
person to whom he most desired to express himself. Wal- 
lace, obviously puzzled and flattered by his father’s un- 
wonted attentions, responded with a fuller self revelation 
than his reserves had ever before permitted, and Austin 
gathered that his son’s feeling for Miss Saunders was 
neither the mere hero worship of the young, nor the 
fluttering of a new-fledged instinct trying its wings and 
tentatively perched on something of the familiar maternal 
aspect before its veritable flight. It was rather the be- 
ginning of a real and permanent friendship, a communion 
of ideas, and on the young man’s part, Austin could see, 
the development of ideas, by contact with a mature but 
fresh and original mind. Austin realized that it was a 
wonderful experience for the boy to know so soon and so 
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well such a woman, and it pleased him that his son should, 
to some extent and in so different a way, be taking his 
place. But the sense of these new relations served also 
to make him hug to himself more closely, and with a 
deeper and warmer conviction, the certainty of his own 
exclusive possession of her whole mind and heart. It was 
all very well for her to get what consolation for his ab- 
sence she could from the presence of his boy, who doubt- 
less reminded her constantly of him, since father and son 
were reported to be “images” of each other, but she 
had shown him that he meant to her something infinitely 
more and different. 

How much and just what he meant to her, how much 
and just what she would be willing to take from him, and 
to give him, had become increasingly the subjects of his 
speculation. He knew her to be a woman who thought 
independently and unconventionally, with an unerring 
recognition of underlying realities, or of their absence, 
and he felt her to be strongly endowed with all the normal 
instincts for the love of men and chiidren. It seemed to 
him a pity and a waste that she should live without so 
many of the human relations that enrich and dignify life. 


Why had she never married, he had sometimes vaguely 
and casually wondered. Now he wondered whether this 
could be laid at his door. Had she perhaps all these 


years cared too much for him to care enough for anyone 


else? What a woman she would be to love and be loved 
by! 

Such reflections take a man far, and the time came 
when Austin felt that he was indeed in love with Miss 


Saunders, that he wanted her, body and soul, with all his 


mind and heart, with a passion that made the emotion of 
his youth seem pale and unsubstantial. His imagination, 
fed by the novels that he read in leisure hours to gain 


facility in thinking in the language that he spoke in the 


hospital wards, and in the pages of which he saw only 
various aspects of the woman who preoccupied his mind — 
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pictured her to him with an intimacy that he would once 
have regarded as beyond the line where a man stopped. 
But in this world where he now lived, a world still essen- 
tially French, but so narrowed down by death and dis- 
aster that there seemed room in it only for the great 
primitive passions of love and sacrifice, all social and in- 
tellectual barriers were leveled, all conventions looked 
alike to a generation pouring out its blood for generations 
to come, and the recognition of human rights. What of 
the rights of a man and a woman to their love for each 
other? 


It was when matters had gone thus far with him that 
through changes in the staff, and an impending reorganiza- 
tion of the work, the need came for an able and experienced 
woman to take charge of the nursing service. Some of 
the surgeons wondered whether a first rate woman could 
be got from home, “‘Miss Saunders, for instance.” It 
was agreed that Austin, who “knew her best” should 
write. Austin wrote a formal offer of the position with 


a detailed account of the duties involved. 
Then by the same post he sent her a personal letter. 


He told her that he loved her, and he begged her to come 


to him. From among the thousand passionate things he 
had said to her, in imagination, he chose those that could 
be written, and he poured them out to her. He philos- 


ophized about life and death and love. He dispatched his 


letter unsigned, mindful of the censor and possible acci- 
dents of the post, but he knew that she would know. 
And then in a few hours, and for weeks — it seemed an 


eternity — everything was blotted out by the shattering 
calamity that fell upon him. Graham was brought into 


the hospital, after a battle in the air, a crumpled mass of 
broken bones and bleeding flesh. For hours Austin 
watched the skillful fingers of his associates at work on 


his boy’s body. He knew no one in the world could do 
the difficult task better than it was being done, not even 
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he with another subject, but they seemed interminably 
slow and unendurably clumsy. He could hardly restrain 
himself from snatching the knives and forceps from their 
hands, but he knew his own hands were powerless with 
excess of emotion. And then there came long weeks of 
fever and of pain, when the boy’s life hung in the balance, 
and when he was kept for the most part under anaesthetics 
to prevent any unnecessary movement. In these weeks 
all the world seemed to Austin centered in that curly 
head lying so unlifelike and pale, with the blue eyes 
closed and the once laughing mouth drawn in pain. 

And to the boy’s father memories welled up into con- 
sciousness of other sleepless hours spent by the bedside 
of a little son sick with scarlet fever or diphtheria, unfor- 
gettable hours with his wife beside him, when they two 
were bound together by the indissoluble bonds of a com- 
mon love and a common anxiety. Tender thoughts of 
their earlier life replaced the criticism of his recent mood, 
and the strength of their tie seemed equalled only by the 
strength of the hold on their hearts of these their children, 
who made them indeed and forever one. 

These weeks of suspense were as aging as years to the 
father, but finally the balance seemed weighted, though 
ever so slightly, for recovery. And when the conviction 
finally came that life was assured, though with what 
physical losses was still in doubt, Austin was almost too 
habituated to anxiety, and too exhausted by grief, to 
accustom himself readily to the great relief. 

All the time, and increasingly as his absorption in his 
boy lessened, Austin was conscious of an uncomfortable 
feeling in the background of his mind —a sensation like 
an indigestable substance that will be neither consumed 
nor expelled. It was the thought of his imaginary love 
and of the letter that gave it the living body in which it 
had escaped into the world, and flown on its errand across 
the ocean. Phrases from the letter flashed before his 
inner eye and sickened him. Yes, he had actually said 
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that, and presumably he had felt it at the time. What 

would she think of it? What did he think of it? What 

had become of his passion? Had the experience with 

Graham burned away the remnants of his youth, like a 
forest fire that consumes the green foliage and leaves only 

bare and blackened branches in its train? A vast disgust 

of himself seized him, a mental nausea jaundiced his world. 

And he awaited the American post with a mixture of eager- 

ness and apprehension. 

Finally it came — her answer, and the first words re- 
assured and comforted him: “Dearest friend, the formal 
letter that I am sending you will explain why I feel that 
I must stay here, much as a foreign post tempts me. As 
for the rest —I am refusing that, not because I do not 
want it, but because there are other things that mean 
even more to me. You know you and I could never do 
anything ‘on the sly’ — that would be unendurable to 
both of us, and would make us unendurable to each other. 
It has always seemed to me that the lying and deceit 
that are inevitable in unacknowledged relations between 
men and women must degrade them in their own eyes, 
demoralize them most by forcing them to violate every 
instinct of sincerity and truth and to pretend to be what 
they so well know they are not. And to be together 
publicly would hurt too many we love, to make it pos- 
sible for us to continue to love each other. Naturally 
perhaps I think first of my own family and my own friends. 
My parents could never understand and never face such 
a thing. How could I make them suffer such extremity of 
pain and shame as this would mean to them? How in- 
deed could I be happy having made them unconsolably 
unhappy for all the rest of their lives? You have a mother 
living, and you know best what you mean to her. And 
your family— your boys. There we meet again. My 
interest in your son is quite another affair from my 
feeling for you, but of its kind it is almost as absorbing, 
and I think it is in some ways more important for all 
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three of us. I care too much for you and too much for 
him to be really tempted to do anything that would hurt 
you in his eyes. You know —no, you don’t know as I 
do — how he adores you — and respects you. But, dear, 
there is no getting away from it — he thinks of you as 
old, and me too, much as he likes me, and though he 
knows I am some eight years younger, as primarily your 
contemporary, ‘an old friend of father’s.’ It would be 
with a kind of disgust and disillusionment that he would 
face the idea of our thinking of ourselves and of each 
other as, alas, we do, incurably young as we are! O, my 
dear, isn’t our first duty to him and what he represents? 
And it is not only our duty, it is our greatest privilege 
and joy. After all, isn’t the greatest interest of the middle 
aged in the next generation? Isn’t that the only really 
and completely satisfying interest that middle age has? 
Children, it seems to me, are the realities of life — love is 
just the shadow they cast before or after. They can cast 
no shadow for us, dear friend.” 

Yes, she was right, as she always was. There was no 
life for them in love, but there was their friendship, thank 
God, which, now that this fever had passed, might be 
again as it had been before. 


We have not printed the foregoing contribution merely, 
or even primarily, because it is an unusually good and 
suggestive story. Being desirous of becoming what White- 
law Reid used humorously to call The Tribune — “The 
Great Moral Organ,” we have no space for fiction merely 
as such. We could not resist Mr. Colton’s little master- 
piece in number 16, but ordinarily we can use fiction only 
to point a moral. 

And indeed the foregoing neat bit of it we use for that 
purpose: not, however, so much for the obvious moral it 
contains, as for a less obvious but vastly more important 
one that it does not contain, and for the hanging on of 
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which, and even for the criticism involved in so doing, 
we have received the author’s gracious permission. 

In the story are drawn two characters, intelligent and 
high-minded, exposed to the greatest of temptations. The 
man was saved by an external circumstance — one boy’s 
sickness, and the woman by her mother-like affection for 
the other boy, with a little help from realization that social 
penalties are apt to weary out any love which society 
does not sanction. But these exceptionally intelligent 
people do not show the slightest consciousness of the 
principal reasons for self-denial; and the worst of it is 
that, in drawing them so (and this we consider one of the 
merits of the story), the author has drawn them true to 
life, as generally manifested today; or rather, the worst 
is that such is our present life, and of course its literature, 
to a degree perhaps never known before. 

The what that is meant by our “such,” has two aspects, 
and although they appear in the work of highly moral 
and intellectual people, we must crave to be allowed, 
partly to facilitate our exposition, to treat them as moral 
obliquity and intellectual stupidity. 

Of course all obscene literature has these qualities, and 
literature has often been more obscene than today; but 
never while it has observed the externa Iproprieties has 
it been so tolerant of — would it be too much to say: 
apologetic for, or even advocative of? — unchastity and 
marital infidelity. This does not appear only in erotic 
fiction, generally mercenary, or even in fiction of literary 
consequence, but also in works that are intended to be 
philosophical and even ethical — not only in Mr. Cham- 
bers and Mr. Wells, and their like, but in Ellen Key and 
her like, and in those who have tried to put a touch of 
pathos (which we do not begrudge) but a touch of dignity 
also, in their prize phrase “The Unmarried Mother.” 

Even did space allow, it might be superfluous to go 
farther into the moral side of the matter, especially as 
that may better be approached through the intellectual 
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side — which is: that all the “freedom” that we have 
been alluding to is sheer stupidity, and stupidity of a kind 
especially trying to the patience just now: for it is of the 
same nature as pacifism. The insistent passions of vigor- 
ous manhood, and not seldom of vigorous womanhood, 
are very trying; and perhaps the greatest source of human 
misery is in some forms of conjugal brutality or even in- 
compatibility. But they are all inevitable results of imper- 
fect evolution — among the unwed, mainly of the imper- 
fect evolution of society, which does not yet make marriage 
generally early and easy; and among the wed, of the im- 
perfect evolution of the individual, in health, efficiency, 
self-control, patience and the higher qualities generally. 
In the present state of human nature, all this is as in- 
evitable as war; and to advocate sneaking out of it by 
unchastity or infidelity or reckless divorce, is as absurd 
and as disastrous as to advocate sneaking out of defensive 
war by pacifism. 

And here comes in the fundamental point: control of 
sexual passion is as essential to civilization as is resistance 
to aggressive war. Long before John Fiske pointed out 
the part in the development of high intelligence and char- 
acter played by long infancy, with its necessary close and 
protracted parental care, the family was recognized as 
the cell with which civilized society is built. 

That truth is doubly demonstrated in the fact that a 
people’s degree of civilization can be gauged by its degree 
of monogamy. The avowedly polygamous nations are 
not in the running at all. England has always held her 
own, France under the dissolute reign of Louis Napoleon 
fell at a touch, and since Germany got her parvenu wealth 
and power, the monogamy and the civilization of her 
upper classes have been going to the devil together. There 
is no reason why she should not yet be happy with reduced 
population, but to keep up the numbers essential to the 
brute side of her strength, she is already reverting to the 
promiscuity of the beasts. 
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Every sexual indulgence outside of monogamy is a step 
in the same direction, and away from that ideal love which 
Nature has been evolving from animal love during the 
ages in which she has been evolving men from beasts — 
the love which is not only the highest human attainment, 
but the chief inspiration of the other high attainments, 
and immeasurably the greatest source of happiness. 

Nature is inflexible in her law that sexual love should 
accompany this love only in monogamy. Among all her 
mysterious dispensations, none is more certain than that. 
History repeats it over and over again, every mature per- 
son’s observation has included it, and the most approved 
fiction has always recognized it, as illustrated even in the 
story we have under comment. 

And now a final word in reversion to the moral aspect 
of the case. The test of morality most approved by 
reason and experience is that an individual act must be 
one that would be without harm if committed by every- 
body in substantially the same situation as the actor. 
Inasmuch as promiscuity would be the destruction of 
civilization, any act tending toward it is immoral, and 
so of course is any literature counseling or condoning such 
an act. 

In many cases keeping up to the moral standard is hard, 
and there are ten times as many as there would be if peo- 
ple would keep themselves out of temptation, and a hun- 
dred times as many as there would be if so much of the 
literature of the subject were not merely immoral, but 
stupid. 





THE SHORT-STORY BACILLUS 


S not that what is the matter with our literature, and 

all the more surely because we do not recognize it? 

It is no easy matter to speak against the American 
short-story. As a nation we have implicit pride in it. 
One doubts if it ever receives its share of blame for the 
present low level of our fiction. If we do not write 
good stories, we consider ourselves at fault, not our priv- 
ileged form of narrative. In our own estimation we have 
played the short-story false, perverted it through our lack 
of skill. Not for a moment do we dream that it has per- 
verted us. It has been the undoing of our fiction, and yet 
our faith in it as an art is undiminished. 

We have felt that it was our special contribution to 
literature, that our mission was to build upon the work of 
Poe, Hawthorne, and Bret Harte. For years we watched 
with satisfaction the growing efficiency of the form; we 
pointed to its trimness, and adopted condescension to- 
wards the “‘amorphic novel.” In our zeal we analyzed 
short-story plots, we classified them, discussed all the 
means by which the writer could plunge into them and 
through them and out of them, every device calculated to 
persuade their characters to the hard job —so rarely 
accomplished — of living, every secret of surprise and 
suspense. And always we were cautious, anxiously aware 
of our own inadequacy. The short-story was, we felt, so 
succinct, so swift of movement, and any guides to it so in- 
sufficient, that even the most competent would hesitate 
before it. So we set college classes to study it, that they 
might at least have the discipline of its neat processes, — 
and every year we published a new text-book on it. 

We are still publishing new text-books. The last one 
is only a few weeks old. Even the war can not stop their 
propagation! These recent books are, however, different 

IIo 
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from our earlier efforts. The days of high attempt to 
formulate an art for the chosen few are passed. The art 
has indeed been formulated, but not for the chosen few. 
Even thé undergraduate has now turned professional, and 
the latest manual claims it can make him succeed. The 
writing of the short-story, its advertisement affirms — 
quite correctly — is not only an art but a trade, and asa 
trade can be mastered with perseverance and good in- 
struction, like any other. A little practice, and even 
feeble authors attack plot with deceiving confidence. 
Their story goes through the movements with an air of 
propriety; it has the approved subjection to climax; it 
follows with scrupulous care the fad of turning characters 
inside out for perusal. In fact the well-trained short- 
story writer needs two requisites only: a plot which he can 
handle as expertly as he can his automobile, and a problem. 
Then with his theme speeding towards the winner’s line, 
we lean forward in our seats and read to the finish. His 
tale has “pep,” as we say; we breathe satisfaction and 
give him easily-gained place among us. 

Our short-story has acquired so many of the externals 
of good writing that it has dulled us to what good writing 
is in itself. Every year our taste, it would seem, is be- 
coming more eccentric, and we are becoming more com- 
placent with its eccentricity. That which is plausibly 
efficient must, we feel, in all reason count for something. 
Nor are we in a mood to be hypercritical: we take a par- 
donable interest in our own problems and are willing to pay 
attention to almost any one who will talk about them. 
If Puss in Boots and The Lilac Sunbonnet were written 
today, they would scarcely escape the rights of woman, or 
pause in the contemporary race for plot exit. The short- 
story has become an obsession with us. We like our 
poems to be short-stories made shorter and set to metre, or 
better, with Mr. Frost, vers libre; we like our novels to be 
short-stories made slightly longer, and our plays short- 
stories put on the stage. We can recall only with effort 
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what we were like before we acquired the short-story 
habit. Fiction which is not of it is hard for us intellectu- 
ally to appropriate. We marvel at the meandering length 
of Jean Christophe; we are fast forgetting our beloved 
Dickens; we show not even decent surprise when Mrs. 
Atherton tells us she cannot read Henry Esmond because 
it begins five times in the first five chapters, and even then, 
we infer, does not, in her estimation, get started. 

Whoever thinks’ us responsive to any great variety of 
art interests simply has not faced the issue squarely. We 
do not wish authors to experiment in fiction, nor will we — 
and here is our crime — have anything to do with them 
while they experiment. We play as intimate a part in the 
delicate battledore and shuttlecock of rejected manuscript 
as do the writers and editors more obviously concerned; 
and if authors wish their work accepted they must use 
the quick type of plot which we have sanctioned. Amer- 
ican stories of whatever length or purport must be after 
our own excited fashion. 

In all fairness, why do we not put to test this devotion of 
ours to the short-story’s specialized plot? Is it, for in- 
stance, the part of common sense to insist that novels as 
well as storiettes be written according to its short scene 
and its sharp climax, or that authors, however various of 
talent, adapt their material, however various, to this 
same short scene and sharp climax? Must our wish for 
the truncated or the distorted in narrative always be 
satisfied? Apparently we have not noticed that Katharine 
Fullerton Gerould is the only writer of marked distinction 
among us who seems to find herself at home with our plot, 


nor have we stopped to consider that her facility may 


come not from any merit of the short-story form itself, 
but rather from the accident that a person of ability is 
interested in the flamboyant. If she should attempt the 


Sunday school story, one feels that it would become at her 


touch exotic, an East Indian product grown of a strange 
trick of the mind. But because a “‘diabolically clever” 
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writer can make good narrative style coincide with a 
study of the distraught, other clever writers may not be 
equally successful. In Poe’s day not all authors were ex- 
pected to perpetrate murders in the Rue Morgue. Today 
we are less considerate of preference. A person who med- 
itates is warned to step lively; one who indulges the in- 
consequential Trollope chuckle is thought frankly non 
compos. 'The whimsical belongs to the light essay. Saun- 
tering is out of place in fiction; the traffic of our story must 
not be blocked. 


One wonders what genial reminiscent Irving would 
have done in these brisk thoroughfares. Would he have 
exploited the Bracebridge home and blazed a quick white 
way to its door, chased off the little Christmas choristers, 
and let loose some other business within its old walls? — 
and since we no longer do him the honor of reading him, 
let us at least pay him the tribute of thinking that he 
wouldn’t. Instead he might have turned with so many of 
our men of letters today to research work, and written 
perhaps a serious Knickerbocker’s History of New York — 
doubtless a valuable contribution, but a queer trick played 
with our literature. 

If one stops to think about it, our silly loyalty to the 


short-story must be playing many queer tricks just about 
now. It may well be crowding out of fiction literary car- 


toonists like Simeon Strunsky. Hampered as they are 
by their talent for picturesque reflection, what is there 


open to them here in narrative? One fancies a still more 
lamentable trick was played with O Henry. It looks as if 


he would never get credit for being anything more than 


clever. His skits of stories were turned off prodigally for 


our amusement, their wisdom and witty perspective giving 
incongruous value to the plots, cheap as they often are. 


He was our nicest jester, and we never thought of his 


doffing cap and bells and turning Lord High Chancellor. 


We should not have encouraged him in the act, and we 
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need not now pretend that we should have done so. We 
do not encourage any one. 

What, pray, would John Galsworthy and Arnold Ben- 
nett have done had they had to take their chances among 
us? Would they perhaps have turned psychologist with 
William James? or would they more wisely have fled, the 
country with his brother? Of course the work of English- 
men and plenty of it, we like to boast, is published in 
America. But it must first, we insist, have reached 
acknowledged success. We‘ should grant scanty suste- 
nance to a young Bennett, whatever his promise. If any 
one among us has the hardihood to write a novel, he must 
at least also have the grace to make it brief. Not for a 
moment would we adopt Mr. H. G. Wells’s opinion. He 
writes: “. . . the novel by comparison [with the short- 
story] is like breakfasting in the open air on a summer 
morning. Nothing is irrelevant if the writer’s mood is 
happy; and the tapping of the thrush on the garden-path 
or the petal of apple blossom that floats down into my 
coffee, is as irrelevant as the egg I open or the bread and 
butter I bite.” We like his blithe view, but the majority 
of us would rather not participate. We do not care for 
breakfast in the open, and we prefer with our coffee the 
customary newspaper to the prettiest of petals. If the 
novel is to be tolerated by us, it must, with the short-story, 
be expeditious. We have to be at our office at nine. 

Fortunately the Englishman does not have to be at his 
till eleven. Fiction is still written in the English language 
by a country which recognizes the value of leisure in art. 
Mr. Britling could scarcely have grown to a personality 
with us. He required time and space, and we should have 
granted him neither. An American author would not 
have dared start a novel without more definite story in- 
cident in view. He would have planned a quick sequence 
of events, and have governed the action of his characters 
by that sequence. Mr. Britling is not to be so governed. 
The erratic man lives along after his kind and works things 
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out as he goes. Even Mr. Wells’s usual straining after the 
indecent to some extent fails; his hero is bigger than the 
facts of the story. Our own busy plot might be all very 
well, provided it gave room for anything else: for the 
average character needs plenty of room. Mr. Britling 
required a lordly sweep for the turning of his machine, and 
even then, one seems to remember, he ran into a hedge. 
After all, is not our emphasis on plot somewhat without 
reason and almost without precedent? It is a truism, al- 
though we have schooled ourselves to ignore it, that plot 
has never yet been the distinguishing mark between good 
literature and poor. Considered extrinsically, from the 
point of view of pure incident, the story of Bathsheba 
Everdene or even of Clara Middleton would make fine 
copy for yellow journalism. One seems to have heard too 
that the plot of a book rarely stays in mind, that what 
survives the reading is the pleasure got from the individual 
scene, from the way a thing chances to be said in the in- 
dividual line. One keeps the impression that it was subtle 
or witty or wise, that the scenes held the attention. Many 
bits in Mr. Wells’s novel so linger with the reader. There is 
the meeting at the station to which Mr. Britling came “‘in 
the clothes that had happened to him when he got up.” 
There are the almost classic night thoughts, which never 
could have found place in a story of more exact determina- 
tion. No author would plan for these long hours in a close 
plot. They wouldn’t run by schedule: once started they 
would not be easily stopped; nor would a carefully timed 
and expected instant get them started. In our exaltation 
of plot we seem to forget that the successful scene — the 
scene which remains clear-cut far longer than the story 
which gives it birth — frequently comes by chance. It is 
as if we believed an author could foretell his moments of 
greatness, and therefore could pre-arrange in a nicely ad- 
justed plan the space appropriate to the merit of the va- 
rious events of his story. As if Thackeray on approaching 
the scene between Rawdon Crawley and Lord Steyne had 
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consulted his notes, and with poised recollection said, ‘‘I 
now give three pages to my master-stroke!”’ 

The older novelists are not, to differ point blank from 
Mrs. Atherton, undeserving of admiration. Those sturdy 
adventurers into uncharted fiction at least placed the 
emphasis in story-writing where it belongs,—on the 
handling of the individual scene. Plot was not for them 
the sine qua non of writing, nor was their chief concern to 
make theme, characters, and situation develop it. Luck- 
ily they had not happened on the axiom that a theme 
rolled at proper speed through any situation will gather 
to itself a plot. In consequence they did not hurl it into 
the first scene, rush it relentlessly up the hill of the climax, 
and pitch it with the roar of explosion from the crest. A 
theme introduced into the quiet community of Jane 
Austen by no means makes a to-do or shortens the chat 
over the teacups. Fielding, to be sure, juxtaposes with 
thorough satisfaction his good so-called bad boy and his 
bad so-called good boy, but never did writer make less use 
of his theme to hasten his story. With him and with his 
successors the movement of plot is frequently so moderate, 
effect follows so haltingly, if at all, on cause, that the 
pleasure of the novel depends on its scenes. The business 
of any one moment is not exclusively to lead to the next; 
of far more importance is what gets said by the way. 
The writer may not always employ himself to the 
profit of his tale, but now and then, amid the story 
aberrations, he may employ himself very much to the 
profit of the reader. Dickens’s Pip flashes out, “Indeed 
when I knew her [his extraordinary mistress] better, I 
began to think it was a mercy she had any features at 
all, so very blank and high was the dead wall of her face.” 
With the words the reader’s intuition is complete. 

To our American quick narrative, the good line, more 
especially the good scene, does not often chance. The 
writer has to know so well where he is going and how soon 
he must be there, that interest shifts: the end becomes de- 
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sirable, the leisure of wayside detail almost unknown. The 
scene of the average American story has now become so 
short that it is rarely actuated before the plot has hurried 
on. The characters are analyzed — most certainly! — 
but they are given little time to think or act in any sus- 
tained fashion for themselves. In fact everything is done 
for them except to allow them time in which to live. 
Shall we never realize that they must pass through that 
first necessary moment of birth before they are subject to 
dissection? — that no amount of telling what they are 
like avails unless they exist? An American automaton 
may go through a depressing number of psychological 
antics without once over-stepping his own nonentity. 
Furthermore — and this is something one doubts if we 
ever learn, so firm is our belief in works — he may follow 
the fullest of stage directions without once catching breath 
of his own volition; may dig his cane into the earth non- 
chalantly, inadvertently, spitefully; may speak artfully, 
remotely, obliquely; may in general be seen and heard 
adverbially, throughout the entire story. He has been 
known to wipe his spectacles fifty times, and still leave 
the reader unconvinced that the matter has been well 
attended to. What we seem to feel is that the analytic 
paragraph, the descriptive phrase, are all any character 
has a right to expect; that he should learn to live on these, 
and consider himself fortunate in the present day of strict 
economy. Real things must happen, good story incident. 
He must not stop for inconsequential chat. 

In short we seem unaware that a narrative may have all 
the momentum which an up-to-date theme and up-to-date 
methods can give it, and yet of itself be dead-weight, at no 
instant of its course authentically quick. Turgenieff and 
De Maupassant, we are accustomed to assert with ped- 
agogic confidence, wrote by the close plot; but we quite 
overlook the fact that Turgenieff, at least, was wiser than 
we, His story, concise as it is, is never packed. It reaches 
its end soon, but it does not hurry to that end. Its scenes 
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are long and fully actuated; its characters are granted 
time to be human. We quite overlook the fact, too, that 
it may in part be length of scene which puts Turgenieff’s 
stories out and away ahead of De Maupassant’s. There 
is always the doubt, of course, as to whether the great 
Frenchman could have made a real man had he chosen to 
give himself the opportunity, but certainly his short 
quick scene did not encourage him to experiment. Again, 
even more blindly, we overlook the fact that length of 
scene may at present be responsible for Europe’s rating of 
Russian fiction above American. Much as one would dis- 
like the Russian scene to come among us, it is better 
adapted to narrative than is ourown. Our work loses sight 
of the scene in the story; Russian work loses sight of the 
story in the scene. Of the two we have rather the worse 
of the bargain. 

The outcome seems manifestly unfair: for one doubts if 
the Russian writer is really better than the American, or 
for that matter, if the English writer is better. Both 
Edith Wharton and Margaret Deland began by handling 
the individual scene with vindicating reality. Their work, 
different as it was, had the knack of projecting itself un- 
altered into the reader’s mind. Both, however, have 
steadily, if slowly, shortened the scene, in concession to 
the ever growing excitement of plot, — and both have 
lost by that concession. If any one is inclined to doubt 
our short-story’s power to blight, let him read The Coming 
of the Tide. 












ATHENS AND BERLIN 


UCH has been said about the antithesis to Christian- 

ity of Germany’s recent — if no longer present — 
philosophy. But it is significant that the moral ideas of 
the Prussians have been no more unchristian than they 
have been unhellenic. Berlin is as remote from Athens as 
from Bethlehem. 

In our modern western civilization have coalesced two 
great streams of morals. Paganism, with its noble Justice, 
and Christianity, with its radiant Charity, joined forces 
at the time of the Renaissance. Of their combined riches 
we are the plutocratic heirs. Our amazed horror of Prus- 
sian thought, today, springs from the realization that it 
has denied the whole brilliant inheritance, which converged 
from Greece and Palestine, and was held in trust for the 
Occident by the Roman Empire. Germany has rejected 
those standards of conduct which we have valued in either 
classical or Christian civilization, and has seemed to derive 
her motives — however camouflaged by a modern vocabu- 
lary —from the northern barbarism which even mighty 
Rome could not draw into the radius of her law and order. 

The purpose of this paper is to choose, suggestively 
rather than exhaustively, a few salient illustrations of the 
moral differences between the modern Hun and the ancient 
Hellene. 

A contemporary has well stated Germany’s treble moral 
offence. She showed herself unprincipled in the first in- 
stance by making war, in the second instance by the con- 
duct of war, in the third instance by her mode of de- 
fense of war and lawlessness. Of these three elements 
probably the “conduct of the war” most closely unites 
all of us in horror and detestation. Our moral sense has 
been deeply shocked by the inhumaneness of the Germans. 
It has not seemed to us to be the sporadic brutality which 
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is known in all nations, noisome offspring of evil passion, 
waxing lusty in the heat of battle. Rather it has forced 
itself upon us as the expression of an idea, even the out- 
come of a characteristic. By their unparalleled atrocities 
the Germans have certainly denied the Christian ideal 
of mercy. But, in addition, they have rejected a quality 
which, a thousand years before Christ, was already con- 
spicuous in the Hellenic race. It is by cruelty that the 
Germans have most obviously cut loose from the trend of 
western progress, and allied themselves with that Hunnish 
barbarism which once existed in the untamed districts 
north of the Mediterranean, and knew neither the ex- 
quisite humaneness of Greece nor the evolved and con- 
straining law of Rome. 

Out from a surrounding darkness the Greek race emerged 
radiantly into history, holding humaneness aloft like a 
torch. Hellenists have made a great point of this unique- 
ness of Greece. ‘‘No other nation,” said Ernest Myers, 
speaking of Athens in her maturity, “has ever before or 
since known what it was to stand alone immeasurably ad- 
vanced at the head of the civilization of the world.” And 
Gilbert Murray calls Hellenism, at its birth, ‘‘an outpost, 
a small, white-hot centre of spiritual life in a world of ef- 
fortless barbarism.” When every tradition and precedent 
in the world pointed towards the pitiless enslavement of 
the weak by the strong, the Greeks appeared over the 
edge of history, with a society conspicuous for humane con- 
siderations. Their development never swerved from this 
general road, until in classical Athens there was evolved 
a society which, to an amazing degree, emphasized the 
worth of man, apart from his physical strength or worldly 
accretions. 

Let us, for a moment, look at Berlin and Athens from 
the angle of their home manners. 

In Prussia it has not been pleasant to be an inferior. 
Either physical or social weakness involves the risk of ex- 
ploitation. We are told authoritatively that for years 
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patients in German hospitals have been used callously “‘in 

the cause of science.”” The arch-Prussian’s brutal theory of 
woman’s uses is too well-known to quote, and, in spite of 
the modern German feministic movement, the treatment of 
women in Berlin still abounds in contemptuous implica- 
tions. Most of us have shuddered at the Prussian way of 
speaking toa servant. All of us have resented the Prussian 
officer’s sabre-cut across the face of the Alsatian cripple. 
Even those of us who in the old days were friends of Ger- 
many used to acknowledge that Grobheit — a harsh rude- 
ness — flourished on the streets of Berlin. That was why 
we went oftener to Munich. 

In Athens, on the contrary, it was not a harsh fate to be 
an inferior, whether cripple, or slave or woman. Inter- 
preters of Hellenism have proved to us in detail that the 
Greek treatment of women and slaves, although offensive 
to the modern theory of political rights, was an immense 
advance upon the Orientalism of the surrounding world, 
and the index of a deep-seated racial humaneness. Women 
in Athens were excluded from much that the modern 
woman demands or receives, but at the same time a superb 
conception of the nature and function of the “weaker” 
sex dominated the religion, art, and literature of the most 
gifted men in history. Athena — neither Apollo nor Aph- 
rodite — was the divine counterpart of the Athenian state, 
the incarnation and the expression of the wisdom and 
strength and grace of the city of Athens. When we turn 
to the slaves, we find the same improvement upon preced- 
ing beliefs. Within the ancient world, “‘in Greece alone 
men’s consciences were troubled by slavery.” By the 
time Athens was the proud mistress of the A/gean world 
it was said by amazed contemporaries that on her streets 
one could not tell the difference between a slave and a free 
man. Slavery was at least partially cleansed of its moral 
error by the courtesy and the gentleness with which Athe- 
nians usually treated those who served them. The treat- 
ment often went beyond kindness and became delicate 
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and graceful. For example, when the poet Agathon gave 
the dinner at which Socrates inaugurated the famous con- 
versation on love, he said to his servants: ‘‘ Play hosts for 
us today. Arrange the dinner as if we were your guests.” 
Evidently his slaves seemed to him not wholly excluded 
from the ministry of that Eros whom he toasted as “the 
pilot, the helper, the defender, the savior of human inter- 
course.” Granted that pagan Athens was no more free 
from the illusion of master and man than Christian states 
have been, we must at least. acknowledge that no other 
city in history has done more to soften the situation by an 
appreciation of the human being in the servant. 
Furthermore, this kind of appreciation, outside of 
slavery, made Athenian society perhaps more truly demo- 
cratic than any we have constructed. Among the free 
citizens caste was practically unknown. In the market- 
place, under the clear skies of Athens, statesman and 


sausage-seller met on an unobscured equality. Not even 
a victorious general would have been rude, much less ar- 
rogant, towards a crippled cobbler. Pericles himself, as 
completely aristocratic as any Athenian could be, seems 
to have exemplified the fine manners as well as the genius 
of his country. Plutarch tells this story of him: “When a 
vile and abandoned fellow loaded him a whole day with 
reproaches and abuse, he bore it with patience and silence, 
and continued in public for the despatch of some urgent 
affairs. In the evening he walked softly home, this impu- 
dent wretch following, and insulting him all the way with 
the most scurrilous language; and as it was dark when he 
came to his own door, he ordered one of his servants to 
take a torch and light the man home.” ! 

When Pericles, in delivering the commemoration ad- 
dress over the first dead in the Peloponnesian war, justified 
their death by showing the character of the city for which 
they had made the sacrifice, he picked out for honorable 


1 The translations in this article are taken from well-known English render- 


ings of the Greek authors. 
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mention the delicate bonhommie, the radiant openness of 
Athenian intercourse. ‘There is no exclusiveness,” he 
said, ‘in our public life, and in our private intercourse we 
are not suspicious of one another.” Contrast with this a 
recent description of the Germans, in a sane and objective 
discussion of their mind before the war: ‘“‘The German has 
by temperament a more than ordinary readiness to suspect 
an evil will in those with whom he has to do, to think that 
somebody is wanting to get the better of him, to put a 
slight upon him.” The Englishman who says this, with a 
proper caution against his own inclusive statement, can 
also quote a German as corroborating it: ““The German 
is . . . offendible, vindictive.”” The result is suspicion 
abroad as well as at home. “A nation which exhibits such 
characteristics in the relations between man and man at 
home is naturally disposed to regard other nations chiefly 
as potential enemies.” The final outcome was our world- 


war. 

But let us retrace our steps to humaneness in its more 
specific sense, in its contrast to cruelty and frightfulness. 
The ability to feel pity for helplessness was not only Athe- 
nian but Hellenic, and is reflected in many stories of Greek 
life. One of the most enchanting of these is told by Herod- 
otus of some Corinthians who could not kill a baby be- 
cause it smiled at them. We cannot help wishing that 
they, rather than the Germans, had been let loose among 
the children of Belgium and France. The story is de- 
liciously human in its picture of the inconvenience of being 
soft-hearted. But, as an actual fact, this natural humane- 
ness of the Greeks was greatly prized by them. Athenian 
literature — without Athens Hellenism would have been 
almost mute — threw emphasis upon it and raised it to 
the dignity of an ideal. It was regarded as a part of that 
precious civilization which was superior to the barbarism 
of the rest of the world. The history of Herodotus, in its 
main sweep, is an epic of the opposing civilizations of 
Persia and Hellas. If any particular anecdote is not true 
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to the historical instance, it is at least true to the standards 
in defense of which the Greeks were willing to fight the 


Persians. We may, therefore, linger over one story which 
contains the essence of their humaneness. Here is the re- 
sult when war is upon them. Pausanias had just won the 


decisive victory of Platza, which saved Hellas from Xerxes. 
A certain violent islander, from AZgina, came to him, “and 
counselled him to do a deed of exceeding wickedness. 
‘Son of Cleombrotus,’ he said very earnestly, ‘what thou 
hast already done is passing great and glorious. By the 
favour of Heaven thou hast saved Greece, and gained a 
renown beyond all the Greeks of whom we have any knowl- 
edge. Now, then, so finish thy work, that thine own fame 
may be increased thereby, and that henceforth barbarians 
may fear to commit outrages on the Grecians. When 
Leonidas was slain at Thermopyle, Xerxes and Mardonius 
commanded that he should be beheaded and crucified. Do 
thou the like at this time by Mardonius, and thou wilt 
have glory in Sparta and likewise through the whole of 
Greece. For, by hanging him upon a cross, thou wilt 
avenge Leonidas, who was thy father’s brother.’ 

“Thus spake Lampon, thinking to please Pausanias; 
but Pausanias answered him: ‘My Aiginetan friend’ — 
note the personal courtesy of the general — ‘for thy fore- 
sight and thy friendliness I am much beholden to thee; but 
the counsel which thou hast offered is not good. First thou 
hast lifted me up to the skies, by thy praise of my country 
and my achievement; and then thou hast cast me down 
to the ground, by bidding me maltreat the dead, and say- 
ing that thus I shall raise myself in men’s esteem. Such 
doings befit barbarians rather than Greeks; and even in 
barbarians we detest them. On such terms, then, I could 
not wish to please the Aginetans, nor those who think as 
they think — enough for me to gain the approval of my own 
countrymen, by righteous deeds as well as by righteous 
words. Leonidas, whom thou wouldst have me avenge, is, 
I maintain, abundantly avenged already. Surely the 
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countless lives here taken are enough to avenge not him 


only, but all those who fell at Thermopylae. Come not 


then before me again with such a speech, nor with such 
counsel; and thank my forbearance that thou art not now 
punished.’ ” 


If Prussia was our barbarian, mutilating and crucifying 


our dead, who among us was as clear-cut against reprisals 
as this ancient Greek? 

Now let us go on in Greek history to an episode of 
a larger kind, authentic, untinged by poetic glamor. 
Thucydides describes for us an interesting instance of 
popular humaneness in Athens under national provocation. 
It occurred in the Peloponnesian war, and thus belongs toa 
period when the finer spiritual life of Athens was showing 
signs of decadence. She had tasted of ambition and em- 
pire, and her vision had been dimmed. And, yet, in deal- 
ing with a revolt within her empire, she recoiled from an 
act of wholesale cruelty. Mytilene had rebelled, and had 
dealings with her enemies. In their indignation the Athe- 
nians determined to put to death not only the ringleaders, 
who had been arrested and sent to Athens, but all the 
grown-up citizens of Mytilene, and to enslave the women 
and children. The Athenians sent off a trireme with an 
order to their commander on the island to carry out the 
decree at once. “But on the following day a kind of re- 
morse seized them; they began to reflect that a decree 
which doomed to destruction not only the guilty but a 
whole city was cruel and monstrous.” An assembly was 
again summoned and the question re-submitted to the 
whole people. Cleon, the demagogue of the day, and the 
“‘most violent of the citizens,” spoke in contempt of the 
sentiment of pity. “I have remarked again and again,” 
he began, “‘that a democracy cannot manage an empire, 
but never more than now, when I see you regretting your 
condemnation of the Mytilenzans.” And the end of his 
long speech has the true Prussian ring: “Do not be soft- 
hearted at the sight of their distress.” 
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In opposition to this a speech was made by Diodotus, 
who held that magnanimity is the best policy. ‘Pass 
sentence at your leisure on the Mytilenzans whom Paches, 
deeming them guilty, has sent hither; but leave the rest 
of the inhabitants where they are. This will be good policy 
for the future and will strike present terror into your en- 
emies. For wise counsel is really more formidable to an 
enemy than the severity of unmeaning violence.” The 
motion of Diodotus prevailed. Now this argument of ex- 
pediency may not be the highest. Having acquired an 
empire, the democratic Athenians were more bent on re- 
taining it than on the pursuit of an idealistic justice. But 
the fact that to be merciful appealed to a popular body — 
the assembly comprised all the citizens —as politically 
wisest and best, proves the continued existence in the 
Athenian mind of an appreciation of the worth of humane- 
ness. Furthermore, in the discussion which ended in the 
victory of Diodotus, we may assume that many were less 
influenced by the idea of expediency than by the “re- 
morse” which had seized them after the wholesale con- 
demnation of the Mytilenzans, and which had been re- 
sponsible for the fresh referendum. Surely, many citizens 
felt an honest relief in the outcome for Mytilene. 

Ten years later, to be sure, Melos fared worse. After 
successive revolts and hostile attacks from these islanders, 
the Athenians finally put to death all who were of military 
age and made slaves of the women and children. The 
poison was working in the Athenian state. But Thucyd- 
ides, who tells this story, begins, at its close, upon the 
tragic history of the Sicilian Expedition, by which Athens 
was adequately punished for every crime she had ever 
committed. Grim and direct, he lets events express his 
judgment. 

Furthermore, we, with the wider survey of posterity, 
know that this moral blunder was a sporadic one — a crime 
passionel — in no wise the outcome of a reasoned philoso- 
phy. Nor was the general decadence during the Pelopon- 
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nesian war destructive of the roots of Athenian character. 
In the fourth century the citizens of Athens, shorn of impe- 
rialistic sovereignty, exercised still their old sovereignty in 
the concerns of beauty, goodness and truth. The old 
humaneness, which had adorned Greeks at their appear- 
ing, and which had never suffered any general obscuration 
under their material ambitions, blossomed afresh in the 
teachings of poets and philosophers, and in a social life dis- 
tinguished by courtesy, kindness, and exquisite tolerations. 

In this epoch Socrates clearly anticipated the golden 
rule, and Plato denounced the massive inhumanity of 
those potentates in history who have used uncommon 
power to betray whole cities, to bring whole peoples into 
slavery. Such “multi-murders” are the result of a belief 
that might is right. Plato and Socrates were in the van 
of the thought of their own day, but among the leaders of 
modern Germany we listened in vain for clarion warnings 
against the rottenness of a power that is used for evil. On 
the contrary, the identification of might and right belongs 
to the tripartite moral offence of Prussia. It is her “‘de- 
fense of war and lawlessness.”’ How any such conviction 
impressed a practical Athenian statesman may be seen 
from the horror which it caused in Demosthenes, when he 
detected it in the Macedonian king: ‘‘ Never, never, Athe- 
nians, can injustice and oath-breaking and falsehood make 
a strong power. They hold out for once and for a little; 
they blossom largely in hopes, belike; but time finds them 
out and they wither where they stand. As a house and a 
ship must be strongest at the lowest parts, so must the 
bases and foundations of a policy be true and honest, 
which they are not... in Macedon.” But the denuncia- 
tion of Plato has the grandeur of poetry. “In the day of 
Judgment” — so run his solemn words — “when souls are 
naked, the Judge of all may happen to lay hands on the 
soul of some great king or despot who has no soundness in 
him, but his soul is marked with the whip, and is full of the 
prints and scars of perjuries, and of wrongs which have 
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been plastered into him by each action, and he is all 
crooked with falsehood and imposture, and has no 
straightness, because he has lived without truth. Him 
Rhadamanthus beholds, full of all deformity and dispro- 
portion, which is caused by license and luxury and inso- 
lence and incontinency, and despatches him ignominiously 
to his prison, and there he undergoes the punishment 
which he deserves.” 

This passage may well serve as a sign-post toward a still 
further element in our Hellenic heritage. The Greeks 
possessed a quality which the Germans have never pos- 
sessed on its intellectual side, and which on its moral side 
they have trampled under foot in their theory of super- 
men and their identification of themselves with these 
imaginary masters of the future. From any such megalo- 
mania the Greeks were saved by the sense of proportion, 
their sane temperance, their moderated harmony of mind 
and heart, ambition and insight. They called this quality 
“‘Sophrosyne,” and, with Gilbert Murray, we make futile 
efforts to translate it as Temperance, Gentleness, a tem- 
pering of dominant emotions by gentle thought, a spirit 
that thinks and is patient, that saves and not destroys. 
Its importance is a commonplace. Merely to have heard 
of the ancient Athenians is to have heard of their ideal of 
Moderation and of its outcome in their intellect, their con- 
duct, their art and their politics. Bestowed upon them as 
a natural dower, it received for them a religious sanction 
from the Delphic Apollo, the conscience of Hellas, the god 
of reason, the light of life. It befitted every age and sta- 
tion. The Athenian school-boy was admonished to show 
temperance in his speech and gait and clothes. When 
young people married, their fathers and mothers reminded 
them that they must seek happiness through a wise sober- 
ness. The brilliant rule of Pericles was praised as one of 
moderation. ‘‘Under his guidance,” Thucydides adds, 
**Athens was safe and reached the height of her greatness.” 
This verdict history has confirmed and enlarged. Even 
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the bodily death of Periclean Athens did not bring to an 
end a greatness bastioned on saving, rather than destruc- 
tive thought. ; 

The thought which destroys, which might have demol- 
ished both the temporal and the spiritual sovereignty of 
Athens, was known to the Greeks as Hybris. It was that 
insolence which seemed to animate those who yesterday 
were in control of Germany. In Athens it was regarded 
as the most ruinous blight that could fall upon character. 
No people is ever free from this danger. Hybris does, 
indeed, tempt one and all. But, while the leaders and 
prophets of Greece continually lifted their voices in warn- 
ing, all the voices of Germany —at least all that were 
listened to—from throne and university and pulpit, 
seemed only to drive an infatuated nation farther and 
farther along the way that leads to destruction. In- 
fatuation, the Greeks believed, was the progenitor of 
insolence. A recently expressed judgment of Germany 
is completely Hellenic in temper: “The origin of the 
present catastrophe is the temper of the German people 
in A. D. 1914—the craving for vague, splendid things, 
the unquestioning credulity with which they were ready 
to follow their rulers into a prodigious adventure.” 
“Eschylus would have expressed the same idea by saying 
that Infatuation, “invincible, unholy, wild,” begat Inso- 
lence, and Insolence begat Ruin. 

In Athens the dread of Hybris was as pervasive as the 
admiration of Sophrosyne. The soldier and the athlete 
and the artist were urged not to be insolent. The national 
aspect of the danger, the risk of a whole people going in- 
sane with ambition, haunted the mind of Aéschylus, poet 
and soldier, patriot and prophet. Athens was exposed to 
Insolence at the close of the Persian wars, when she was 
garnering the rich fruits of a deserved victory. Her spirit- 
ual danger began as her physical danger ended. Pericles, 
when his day came, met the risk, as we have seen, by the 
positive cure of a moderate régime. The genius of his 
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artists and the intellect of his thinkers followed the same 
path. To the older #schylus had fallen the task of rebuk- 
ing and warning. Immediately after the Persian war he 
began to admonish the brilliant, gifted, ambitious people of 
victorious Athens. 

The note is sounded in one of Aischylus’ early plays, The 
Persians, which commemorated the amazing defeat of the 
invaders of Hellas. He had fought both at Marathon and 
Salamis, courting a death which, as we now know, would 
have meant an irreparable loss, not only to the genius of 
his own race, but to the inheritances of our western world. 
By a divine chance he lived through the war, to seive the 
ages. While Athens was still vibrant with the thrill of 
victory, he proclaimed that only righteousness and justice 
gave worth to victorious armies, and that insolence will 
surely propagate a country’s ruin. He makes it clear that 
the Persians were conquered by reason of their defiance 
of the gods, and the inference is near that divine punish- 
ment awaits all overweening people— themselves included. 

The poet’s clear conviction on this point is reénforced 
by the Agamemnon, written two decades later. Here he 
thinly disguises his warning by making it refer to the 
Achzan heroes as they return from the Trojan war, but 
it is, in reality, his condemnation of a contemporary 
scheme of greed and imperial expansion on the part of the 
Athenians. The Trojan war, Aischylus tells the Athenians, 
started because the Trojans (like the Persians, like the 
Germans) committed 

The reckless crime. Its vaunts upreared 


Breathed over-plus of war, nor feared; 
At naught its hand was stayed. 


Their conquerors are urged to avoid a like sin: 


What brings no bane, let that content. 
Wealth bulwarks not the insolent; 

Whose out-thrust foot Great Justice spurns 
And her high altar overturns 

Him God will shun. 
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Great Justice! To her triumph over Insolence the greatest 
of Greek poets dedicated the greatest of his dramas. 

Now, in carrying out this purpose, Aischylus gives a pro- 
found and individual interpretation of a farther idea, 
which was, in varied forms, characteristic of the Greeks, 
and which, obviously, has been discarded by the Prussians. 
This is that strength is merely bestial and unworthy of 
the human race, unless it be accompanied by wisdom. 
Wisdom is no synonym for science. Physical science has 
been admirably defined as unmoral, as capable of wearing 
“the livery of either heaven or hell.” Science in itself is 
merely a form of power. And, like all power, it must sub- 
mit to wisdom’s guidance. This conviction of the Greeks 
lay deep. Their legends often portray brute force over- 
come by a wisely directed intelligence. The idea was often 
expressed in their sculpture. One has only to remember 
the battles of Gods and giants carved with especial joy 
and artistic elation after the mind of Greece had laid low 
the huge body of Persia. ®schylus made it quite clear 
that this dominant wisdom was not mere knowledge, but 
the other part of Justice. If man does not see this for him- 
self, God teaches him by suffering. Do not persist in un- 
just dealings, the poet says to his city, otherwise through 
suffering you will have to learn wisdom. Zeus beneficently 
has made this his abiding law. 

With such a trumpet blast we are, finally, summoned to 
a conception of the reality of God in the life of man and 
the life of the nation. In Aéschylus a superb monotheism 
is adumbrated. Zeus, the incarnation of Wisdom and 
Justice, who cannot be confined within a name, is already 
emerging, above the limiting horizon of the poet’s age, 
and foreshadowing the more perfect apprehension, in 
Plato, of the Divine Mind, stripped of the vesture of 
polytheism. 

The Greeks, by insisting upon the prime dignity of man, 
introduced into the world a humanism which counts 
among their richest gifts to history. But this never meant 
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that they denied the existence of powers beyond their own. 
On the contrary, in no nation has there been less general 
atheism than in intellectualized Athens. The religion of 
the Athenians was not a distinctively personal one, 
abundant in some individuals and meagre in others. 
Rather it was “‘social-political,” a religion “in which man’s 
attachment to the divine powers is rooted in his corporate 
life, in the economy of the household, the tribe, the 
city.”” The Greeks had no genius for religion as a thing 
apart. Among them never-appeared either an Isaiah or a 
St. Francis. But every single form of their many-sided 
genius had a religious sanction. Nothing whatever — not 
government, nor business, nor education, nor athletics, 
nor art, nor philosophy, nor science — lacked a direct con- 
nection with divinity. Christianity has only too often 
divorced the powers of man from the power of God. 
Hellenism never failed to see them as counterparts of each 


other. 

Therefore, in the popular conception, the national char- 
acteristics of which we have been speaking were enjoined 
by the gods. You must be humane, because Zeus is the 
God of Pity. You must be temperate, because Apollo 
warns you against the fatal defect of “too much.” You 
must avoid being insolent, because Nemesis, the minister 
of the gods, lies in wait with divine retribution. This 


pervasive religiousness ran the gamut from the polythe- 
istic concreteness of the masses to the passionate righteous- 
ness of Aéschylus and the pure idealism of Plato. It in- 
cluded the piety of Herodotus and the rationalism of 
Euripides. And it included also the reasonable, dignified 
compliance of Pericles with the dignified and reasonable 


religion of his city. 
To this humanistic religiousness there was no parallel 


whatever in the religious fanaticism of the house of Hohen- 
zollern. Upon the belt of the German soldiers was en- 


graved Gott mit uns. And yet, in the strict sense of the 
words, Berlin has been godless. Heine knew what would 
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happen when materialism culminated in Germany. His ex- 
traordinary prophecy has lately been disseminated among 
us: “Christianity has in some degree softened the brutal 
German lust of battle, yet could not destroy it. And if 
ever that controlling talisman, the cross, breaks down, then 
the savagery of the old warriors, the senseless Berserker 
rage, about which the northern poets sing and say so much, 
will spring up once more. That talisman is rotting and the 
day will come when it will pitiably crumble. Then the old 
gods of stone lift themselves from the refuse of the ages, 
and rub from their eyes the dust of a thousand years. 
And Thor finally leaps up with his great hammer and 
shivers the Gothic cathedrals.” 

Certainly in Prussia the cross of Christ has seemed to 
be crumbling. But it is also true that the light which has 
streamed upon the world from the Acropolis of Athens had 
ceased to shine there. If a dual judgment from these 
spheres of morals is to be passed, Berlin will fare better at 
the cross than on the Acropolis. Christianity bides her 
time, with mercy in her hand. Hellenism can only warn 
of an on-rushing Nemesis. 


Even as these words are written, the clouds of battle 
part, and Nemesis stands revealed. 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE 
SMALL TOWN 


I . 
How Not to Do It 


EING the possessor of two dogs, I contribute annually 
four dollars toward the maintenance of our public li- 


brary —the amount of my dog tax. I believe the library 


is not entirely supported by the canine population, but 
they are its chief prop. The same is true of surrounding 
rural communities. We all have public libraries, for is 


it not a hallowed tradition that American democracy is 


built upon the joint foundation of the free public school 
and the free public library? There would be a great hue 
and cry if anybody rose in Town Meeting and moved to 
transfer the dog tax to the highway fund, or in some other 
way withdraw support from the library. The foundations 
of the State would rock, and a flood of saving eloquence 
would be unloosed. Yet, for all I can see, we would actually 
be much better off, materially and spiritually, if the several 


hundred dollars annually spent upon our library had for 
the past half century been judiciously applied to the 
foundations of our roads. 

For this statement, I shall be accused of gross material- 
ism. I can only answer by calling your attention more 
specifically to our roads and our free public library, and 
to the fact that we all use the roads, and very few of us 
use the library. We use the roads because we have to, 
though most of them belong to a prehistoric period. No 
such compulsion exists in the case of the library, so we es- 
cape it into the comparative modernity of the newspapers. 
During the long winter, our roads are for the most part 
impassable to motors, not being broken out after the 
storms, so that a farmer or milk producer who adjusts his 
summer schedule to motor transportation has to readjust 
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it to the speed of horses laboring through drifts. Milk 


collection by motor truck becomes impossible, and each 
farmer has to hitch up and spend from one to four or even 
six hours a day in the biting wind—most of it time need- 


lessly wasted. As soon as the snow melts, the mud sets 


in, for the only stone road in the township (which has 


been settled for two centuries) is a State highway cutting 
a corner. This mud lasts usually for a month at least in 
the low places, making motor traffic still impractical and 


greatly slowing up even horse traffic and reducing the 


carrying capacity of the team fifty percent. For less than 
six months our roads are tolerable, then the autumn mud 
sets in, and soon the snow again. 


Now, the economic drain of such road conditions is 


real and, in the aggregate, stupendously large. The spir- 
itual aspect is no less real, but intangible. (To be sure, 
the economic aspect is intangible to the average Yankee 
farmer!) The psychological effect on a boy of that daily 
winter grind into town with a load of milk, facing a cutting 
north wind, bucking drifts, suffering in every bone; and 
the effect of those unspeakable days of wallowing through 
March mud, each trip reproducing the struggles of a 
mired gun crew on a retreat—he must get his milk out!— 
is one of deep, subconscious discouragement. Bad roads 
have driven as many good boys from farm to city as any 
single factor. In this day of cheap motor cars, the pro- 
verbial isolation of the farmer and his family need not 
exist. It continues largely because of bad roads, and roads 
improperly maintained. The total effect is distinctly in- 
jurious to the entire community — to the nation. 

That is the evil bad roads do; they have made the 
farmers poor and kept them so, they have made the young 
folks discontented and driven them away, they have bred 
poverty and discouragement. Now, in all honesty, what 
have our boasted public libraries done of good to balance 
it? If you are familiar with any rural public libraries, 
think it over. Perhaps you know a different sort of library 
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from any I have encountered. I hope so. But my ex- 
perience of rural public libraries (and some of them were 
not so rural, at that) has been of a leathery-smelling room, 
open once a week for an afternoon, or maybe twice a week 
in summer, where from a few hundred to a few thousand 
odd volumes, most of them worthless, stood about, pre- 
sided over by whatever anemic village spinster most 
needed the job, and almost exclusively patronized by 
children looking for stories and women looking for the 
same thing. Occasionally somebody may drop in to con- 
sult the dictionary, or a high school pupil may nose out 
the encyclopedia, or a member of the woman’s club may 
seek material for a “‘paper” on ‘‘ Beautiful Switzerland,” 
amid a great fluster of search by the anemic librarian. 
Recently, of course, there has been added a demand for 
books about the war. But that the badly equipped in- 
stitution, stocked by one knows not what haphazard 
method, really answers the requirements of a true library, 
or in any way justifies the expenditure of the annual dog 
tax upon it, that it repays in service to the community 
one tithe of its cost or justifies our pride in this ‘‘great 
American institution,” is, when calmly considered, quite 
unbelievable. It may be that the average small American 
community wouldn’t know how to use a library if it had 
one; but it hasn’t got one; so nobody can prove it. It 
might conceivably learn, if it had the opportunity. 

I was once connected, for a brief time and in an ad- 
visory capacity, with a small-town public library. My 
connection terminated because the acidulous spinster who 
was the secretary of the library board, refused to send me 
notices of the meetings. However, even that feature of the 
experience was illuminating. It was this same spinster, 
by the way, who once discovered a copy of ‘‘Pam” on the 
shelves, and removed it to the fireplace with a pair of 
tongs, and who, later, cancelled the library subscription 
to Life, because she deemed that magazine immoral. It 
may have been my remark that the library didn’t need a 
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comic paper while it had such trustees which caused her 
to cancel my name on her mailing list! 

But the president of the board, in this case, was a man, 
and a man of wide knowledge. He was also a summer resi- 
dent only, and a man of affairs. He had periodic fits of 
ambition for the library, however, and in one of these de- 
creed that all the dead wood should be weeded out, to 
make room for new books. Of course, a small public li- 
brary should carry no dead wood. Nothing but the un- 
questioned classics should be kept permanently on its 
shelves, for its purpose is to serve the present. 

Each member of the advisory committee was assigned 
a certain section of shelves, and told to turn down such 
volumes as he (or she) considered proper candidates for 
the discard. My attention was first turned to science 
and agriculture, and I found that scarcely a book on 
modern chemistry, electricity, engineering or agriculture 
was to be found. Instead of a complete collection of gov- 
ernment agricultural bulletins, there was not a single one. 
There was no book on pruning later than the ’80’s, no 
book on farm engineering or sanitation, no manual of con- 
crete construction, so essential to the modern farmer. In 
short, the library was not in the slightest degree equipped 
to serve the practical needs of some thirty or forty per 
cent of our male population. When I got through with 
this section, there was hardly a book left standing, except 
a copy of Darwin’s Origin of Species, presented to the 
library thirty-five years ago. 

The philosophy shelves held chiefly dust and bound 
volumes of Godey’s Lady Book. There wasn’t a volume of 
psychology in the lot, not a single work by William James 
or John Dewey. Anyone seeking an explanation of prag- 
matism would have searched in vain. In the allied fields 
of sociology, political philosophy and medico-psychology, 
the shelves were equally barren. I hardly expected to find 
The Ego and His Own, but I had supposed that in these 
turbulent modern times a seeker for light might have gone 
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to the library and learned the difference between syndical- 
ism and socialism, for example, or how England is solving 
its housing problems, or something about the doctrines 
of Freud. However, there was only Godey’s Iady Book 
for 1861 to answer these questions — which, I sometimes 
suspect, is the source employed by the editor of the New 
York Times. The whole modern woman’s movement, in- 
cluding her political freedom, was similarly ignored. (The 
aforementioned secretary of the board is an ardent anti- 
suffragist, by the way.) I didn’t turn down many books 
in this section; there was none to turn. 

The next section contained the religious books. There 
were hundreds of them, upstanding in serried rows. Evi- 
dently nobody had played the censor here, so I decided 
they must also belong to my province, and I fell upon 
them with unholy glee. Shelf after shelf groaned with the 
weight of dead sermons; and nothing is so dead as a dead 
sermon, not even the proverbial door nail. Every minister 
in the town for generations had evidently munificently 
presented to the library all the books he didn’t care to 
pack when he heard the ‘‘call”’ from some larger parish. 
I upended these dusty and desolate tomes in fistfuls; they 
fell before me like massed soldiers before a machine-gun 
battery. 

But suddenly, in their very midst, I came upon a book 
already turned down — the only one among the hundreds. 
Could it be that some other member of our committee 
had been here before me? I took out the discarded volume 
to see what it was. And then I sat down and laughed. 
The book was Cardinal Newman’s Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 
Dear old Miss M——, daughter of a missionary to foreign 
parts, grand-daughter of a local Puritan divine, with her 
gray curls and her little dog, she it must have been who 
had combed the religious section, without the most inno- 
cent conception of the utter uselessness of all these dead 
sermons and mouldy commentaries, but with a sudden 
indignant shock when she found among them the classic 
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of the apostate! I could see her face, with its thin New 
England lip line growing straighter still, as she turned 
down the one volume of permanent value on all the shelves. 
So I stood it up again, after I had made sure of my facts 
by inquiring of the librarian, and went home to ponder on 
that much vaunted institution, the American public library. 

Things have improved in that library somewhat since, 
thanks to an energetic and intelligent woman on the board. 
The poor librarian has been forced to card index the col- 
lection, a special desk has been provided for high school 
students, and such books as the shelves contain which 
bear on the topics they are studying are set aside for their 
use. The stock periodicals, of a strictly ‘‘harmless ” sort, 
are spread on a reading table, though a seeker for anything 
but the conventional organs would be disappointed. The 
library, however, is still far from rendering anything like 
the maximum of service the community has a right to 
demand, and the bulk of its annual acquisitions are pre- 
sented to it by summer guests who, departing, leave be- 
hind them novels on the library shelves. 

What are some of the services a library should render? 
In the city of Newark in 1917, 6,600 new books were ac- 
quired. Of that number 1,404 were classed under “‘ Useful 
Arts,” 1,097 under “‘ Sociology,” 749 under “Literature,” 
and only 392 under “Fiction.” During the same year, 
1,170,034 books were circulated, of which 51 per cent. were 
fiction, 7 per cent. sociology, 5.6 per cent. useful arts, 6 
per cent. literature, and so on. In other words, 81,900 
works on sociology, from a rich and varied collection, cir- 
culated in Newark, and this number, though only a frac- 
tion of the more than 500,000 volumes of fiction that cir- 
culated, was considered by the purchasing librarian as the 
more important. To come from an industrial city of the 
size of Newark to our little rural township of 1,800 souls, 
we find the most pressing present problem that of agri- 
cultural methods. But does a single farmer consult our 
public library for help? Does a single farmer’s wife? No. 
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There is no help there. There should be the latest govern- 
ment bulletins, there should be works on pruning and spray- 
ing, cattle diseases, farm sanitation, soil and seed tests, 
and so on. The national and State agricultural depart- 
ments should look to the library to gain circulation for its 
publications, and the farmers should look to it for aid and 
information. A well conducted library is an extension 
school, a people’s university, a store house of reterence. 
The average rural library is a distributing point for the 
over-Sunday supply of cheap “‘Boy Scout” books and 
chocolate-drop fiction. 

Take another crying opportunity for service. In every 
community such as ours at least once a year, and probably 
two or three times a year, an amateur play is presented, 
by high school pupils, and others. To secure a play, those 
in charge send off to some firm which publishes “plays for 
amateurs,”’ and from a descriptive catalogue of dramatic 
horrors picks something with the required number of acts 
and characters, and with scenes that can be adapted into 
the one moth-eaten ‘‘interior” set with which the town 
hall is equipped. The result is something to make Mel- 
pomene weep. Yet there are today scores of excellent 
plays far better adapted to amateur production than those 
unspeakably trashy and trivial ones now produced; there 
are books which list and describe them, which tell ‘how to 
*‘coach” them, which describe in detail how to achieve 
sets by simple means that will make us forget the ancient 
town hall “interior”; which will, in short, put our ama- 
teurs on the way to accomplishing something really worth 
while and learning something about true creative art in 
the process. 

But does our library contain any of these plays, or the 
books about them? Notaone. Does our librarian know 
how to secure them quickly from some library where they 
are available? Hardly. She doesn’t know they exist. 
Our amateurs don’t know they exist. Even Lady Gregory 
and Dunsany are names unknown. At a point of vital 
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cooperative connection between the library and a com- 
munal activity which depends utterly on the printed page, 
I venture to say there isn’t a rural library in all our region 
prepared to be of the slightest assistance, or even with the 
vision to see that the opportunity exists. 

I am perfectly willing to contribute my share toward 
the support of Miss Sally Willis, our librarian, and toward 
supplying Mrs. Arthur Titus and her daughter Jane and 
her young son Sammy with the works of Robert W. 
Chambers and whoever is the Horatio Alger of the present 
day; but I also believe I have a right to demand that if 
Mrs. Titus reads Chambers at my expense our Congrega- 
tional minister shall be able to read Bertrand Russell or 
John Dewey, and get a weekly peep at the New Republic 
and the Survey, to which his princely salary does not enable 
him to subscribe. He is quite as interested in such things 
as Mrs. Titus in the fiction of Mr. Chambers, and I can- 
not help believing that it is far more important to the com- 
munity that he, and a few men and women like him, keep 
abreast of modern thought than that Mrs. Titus gets her 
weekly injection of literary dope. The active, inquiring, 
speculative, flexible minds in any community are relatively 
few, but of incalculable importance. They are the essential 
yeast of progress. Any public library, I care not how 
small, which does not supply them with at least the top 
cream of contemporary works showing the drift of world 
thought on the great subjects now engrossing mankind, is 
not a library at all. It may vaingloriously call itself such, 
but it does not deserve the title. The public monies spent 
upon it are largely thrown away. Its first duty is not 
toward the women looking for fiction to pass the time 
away, but toward the perhaps relatively few inquiring 
minds seeking real information and help — in business, in 
household improvement, in all sorts of artistic endeavor, 
in self education, above all in the problems of politics, 
sociology, international relations, labor, war and peace. 
Until our rural libraries can meet such demands, nay, until 
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they can not ofily meet them, but help to create them, 
they are no object for pride, but quite the contrary. 

Three things have got to happen before any such change 
as we have suggested will be possible. The communities 
have got to vote their libraries money enough to buy new 
books and subscribe to a few really important publications; 
the anemic spinster type of librarian has got to be got rid 
of, gossip and knitting and all; the larger, better equipped 
and more forward-looking city libraries have got to co- 
operate. All three things are admittedly difficult. Your 
average rural voter is perfectly sure the free school and 
the free library are the bulwarks of American democracy, 
but he wouldn’t raise a teacher’s salary or increase the 
library appropriation, because that would raise his taxes. 
The bulwark that was high enough for his father is quite 
high enough for him. To get rid of the anemic spinster 
librarian in favor of some person with knowledge and 
vision means both a ruction in the social life of the village 
and the discovery of a person with knowledge and vision 
willing to be the librarian. Finally the codperation of the 
larger city libraries, while it is even now often freely ex- 
tended, is practically of little use, because the larger cata- 
logues are not available, the local librarian is ignorant, 
and the only way to secure a book from the more or less 
distant city, by mail via your local library, is to know in 
advance what you want. Until descriptive lists of new 
and important books which can be thus secured are sent 
out broadcast to the small libraries, possibly by State aid, 
the results are bound to be more or less negative. And 
even that is a poor substitute for the book itself, its title 
staring you provocatively in the face from the ‘‘new 
books” rack. The psychology of vision plays an import- 
ant part here. 

I am aware that real librarians the country over are 
awake to conditions, and even our anemic spinsters have 
recently been coaxed into “‘conventions,”” where they hear 
such strange words as “service” and “sociology,” and 
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find some man rejoicing more over the twenty times the 
plays of Sophocles have been taken out in three years 
than over the total circulation of his shelves. Yet the 
rural free public library still remains, in our part of the 
world, at least, a travesty on what it should be, and in 
an awakened community could be, and we continue to 
squander the dog tax on a dead tradition. 


II 
How to Do It 


(By another author) 


“Tf our public library were closed,” I asked the librarian 
the other day, ‘Show many people would be affected?” 
About two thousand, she told me, and that, of these, over 
half were children. Of the adults, as I know, and as she 
admitted a moment later, perhaps half, again, use the 
library only occasionally and trivially. I suspect, there- 
fore, that to all but about ten per cent. of the 12,000 
people of our Ohio town, it is a matter of rather small 
moment whether a place be provided where they can come 
in touch with books. 

In resources, our library differs little, I imagine, from 
others in cities of this size. We have about 8,000 books. 
Except for the income from a small legacy, our expenses 
are met by a tax levy which for the past five years has 
given us an annual average income of $1,600. Less than 
a fifth of this has been used for books and magazines. The 
rest has gone for administration and for the upkeep of the 
building — an old re-modeled church that serves our pur- 
pose well enough. A not illiberal man, a college man, said 
to me the other day: “‘If the money you use for a library 
were spent on the schools, we should be better off.”” But I 
think he was mistaken. 

The small town library can claim even less kin to the 
great storehouses on Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, and on Copley Square, than can the country store 
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to Macy’s or Altman’s. The big city library is a mine of 
world’s knowledge, ready to be fashioned into a thousand 
forms that will influence men’s opinions. But, though 
I’ve spent many days in the stacks of great libraries, I 
have never thought of them as in any way very directly 
influencing the opinion of the cities where they are. Yet 
this, it seems to me, is the most substantial reason for the 
existence of the library in the small town. 

Let an incident, slight though it be, illustrate what I 
mean. Just before dinner the other night, I dropped into 
our Library, and noticed one of our clergymen reading the 
Atlantic. A few minutes later he came up to me and said, 
“‘Here’s something that makes my blood boil. He says 
we ministers are sleeping at the switch.” The next day, 
at the weekly luncheon of our Chamber of Commerce, 
we were discussing a phase of food regulation. The same 
clergyman arose and spoke a stirring warning to us, and 
especially to the clergy, some of whom sat near, for a better 
realization of our war duties. Fifty of the best men in our 
community went back to their work places that day with 
a new zeal—inspired by the pages of the Atlantic. 

Early in the war, we foresaw the part our Library 
might play. We placed Cramb, Lord Bryce, Beck, Chéra- 
dame, and others as their voices were raised, where they 
could speak to all who would listen. Many did: for the 
books were in constant demand. Who can say that the 
large over-subscriptions which our town and county gave 
to the loans, to the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A., and 
indeed to every war effort, were not due, in some way, to 
the leaven of these books? 

It is worth noting, too, that the circulation of the Li- 
brary’s volumes is rarely the measure of its influence. 
This was shown only the other day by Christine. Some 
years ago I used to spend a good deal of time with men 
whose business it was to know that, though a book may 
cause much discussion, its sales may be very small. What 
Christine “sold” country wide, I don’t venture a guess. 
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I could make a very good guess what it would have sold 
here but for the Library’s stock, and this is at most one or 
two copies. Those, however, who took the book from the 
Library — some one will always take any fresh cover — 
spoke of it; not a few who heard of it and couldn’t get it 
at the desk, bought it; and thus the number of its readers 
was multiplied tenfold. 

But the moulding of opinion hasn’t been with us only 
a war effort. It is a policy which we have followed in our 
purchases of books for many years. Without, it is true, 
any absolutely rigid rule, we have tried to buy first what I 
call, though I admit the word is repellant, books of inspira- 
tion: those which make for character and achievement. 
Of course, I don’t mean books of the Marden type, those 
which have this avowed purpose. These books fail almost 
as completely as the letters of a stock market tipster; and 
for much the same reason: for few men who have made a 
success in any field have had the time to stop and tell 
others how. I mean, rather, biographies, memoirs, letters, 
— real records of the game where it has been well played. 
Thus, I count the most valuable book we bought last year, 
aside from some of the war books, was Pyle’s Life of James 
J. Hill. The life of Hill is the most significant literary 
output I know of the last half century’s striving for com- 
mercial greatness. It is as typical in its field as Lincoln’s. 
It is the triumph of ability, nerve, and imagination, un- 
assisted by wealth, position, or even the ordinary advan- 
tages of education; it is a sermon on loyalty, good faith 
and right dealing in commercial affairs. The practice of 
publishers to issue biographies like this in handsome two- 
volume editions is, however, a tax on funds so limited as 
ours, and naturally restricts our purchases. 

In our program we place histories in the same class. 
There are few years of American history without inspira- 
tion: most of them are overcharged with it. Very recently 
I’ve been re-reading Irving’s Washington. How paltry our 
problems — even in this year of 1918— seem beside his! 
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Will they measure greater a century hence? What new 
faith we must have in ourselves in their solution! But 
histories, even to thoughtful readers, are waste places, to 
be entered only for a specific quest; and hence when a 
library has provided a few of the better ones, it can do 
little more. For good monographs, written with verve 
and authority, such as Colonel Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, 
we are always seeking; but it is surprising how few the 
lists contain. 

A much more important group of books, in the economy 
of ours, as of every library, are those which I fahcy I may 
as well call the books of recreation; and here, it may be 
thought, any idea of community betterment must be for- 
gotten: for we come to the eternal problem of every li- 
brarian, fiction. But this isn’t true. A small town needs 
nothing so much as vision — vision to see that clean streets 
are better than dirty ones; green grass plots better than 
raw earth; that music, and manners, and golf, area sensible 
part of life. Books that even faintly set one thinking 
about such things aren’t negligible. Nor are those that 
help a tired woman to forget for a few hours babies and 
dishes, and a man the details of his office or store. 

Better perhaps than many who come in contact with 
books and their readers, I know something of the vicious- 
ness of too much novel reading. For a number of years 
I’ve watched the output of a circulating library of fiction — 
not, I may add, our public Library. I know the effect of 
reading a novel a day, or two or three a week. Too much 
novel reading blunts a man’s or woman’s effectiveness, 
just as certainly as opium or any narcotic that softens 
realities, and hence the power to combat them. But be- 
cause this is so, is no reason why the novel temperately 
enjoyed hasn’t a place in the work-a-day world of which 
I am writing. I think it has, and I am not now referring 
only to the novel which is supposed to be a part of the 
world’s literature, or the novel of purpose. 

Every library must, of course, have the former; and 
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every year we try to add a few to our list. But we prefer 
to buy or to rebind Meredith, Jane Austen and Henry 
James, rather than George Eliot, Dickens or Thackeray, 
because we like to make our shelves unexplored fields 
rather than familiar. The familiar ones people are more 
apt to have at home. We also try to buy, as they come 
out, the novels of men and women whose pages may some- 
time be a part of the world’s literature — Kipling, Conrad, 
Bennett, Mrs. Wharton and Miss Atherton. This duty 
fulfilled, we gladly turn to what a professor of literature 
in Columbia, now distinguished, in the days when we 
used to trudge from the old college at Forty-ninth Street, 
with bundles of themes under our arms, used to call ‘‘good 
yarns.” 

Our pole-star when we are buying books of this kind is, 
I’m willing to admit, Henry Harland. Of Harland it can 
be said, as it is sometimes said of artists of another kind, 
he has everything, — style, charm, color, story, and some 
of the most delightful people who have ever owed their 
existence to type. He is, moreover, unfamiliar enough 
to be an almost unfailing resource to the librarian asked 
daily for a “‘good book.” The Harland of the Cardinal’s 
Snuff Box and a couple of other novels is, to be sure, a 
fairly well known man. Not so many know his shorter 
stories, especially that one story which when it came out 
in the Yellow Book, so many years ago I’ve almost for- 
gotten, I thought the best short story of its kind I’d ever 
read — The Invisible Prince. 

As Harland learned the trick, just as Stevenson (it is 
evident enough if you'll but compare a paragraph of 
Sidney Luska’s with one of the later novels) it is some- 
what remarkable that so few, no one seriously that I know, 
have tried to ape him. A story almost as good for our pur- 
pose as Harland’s, and one I’m not at all sure he wouldn’t 
have been glad to have written, is J. A. Mitchell’s Pan- 
dora’s Box. Another story which neither Harland nor 
Mitchell could, or possibly would, have written, is Leslie 
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Moore’s better known Peacock Feather. 1 name these not 
because their choice infers any especial knowledge of 
literary values, but because they represent the type of 
book which, frankly, we are glad, when the’ chance offers, 
to put on our shelves. We like, in a word, novels that we 
can proffer with some confidence that we shan’t be met 
with the retort: ‘‘Oh I’ve read that’’; those which are re- 
turned with a smile, indicating, we hope, something of 
the cheer they have given. 

Books of travel we also think of as books of recreation. 
Naturally we try to have a few informing and fairly recent 
books about other countries. But as they seldom leave 
the room except when some one wants a few facts for a 
club paper, we hold them in scarcely more respect than 
the merchant holds the bolt of cloth that stares him from 
season to season. Books of a journey, the personal ex- | 
perience in foreign lands, are another matter. Of these 
we’ve found none better for our purpose than those of 
Harry A. Franck— Franck of the uncounted footsteps in 
so many parts of the world. Franck is never tedious, ex- 
cept when he tries to be instructive; and hence, ten, twenty 
times as many follow his journeys, as our records show, as 
those of a more reflective traveller. 

With another great class— the literature of knowledge — 
the natural sciences, the fine arts, political science, philos- 
ophy, sociology, we trouble very little. The simple reason 
is we cannot. The man who wants the latest statistics 
on strikes isn’t appeased with a book on social insurance; 
and the woman who asks for one on Botticelli finds one on 
Raphael not even a substitute. With a few standard 
general treatises, the small library must have done— the 
larger city library, too, for that matter, as I’ve more than 
once learned. Not long ago, in search of something on a 
phase of taxation, I ventured a journey to Columbus, a 
city of 250,000, with a library of 90,000 volumes. Here I 
found a few more titles than we had, but nothing in point; 
and I was little more successful at the State Library at the 
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capitol. With a vision of what the cards in the old Astor 
Library would have revealed, I gave up. So, I fancy, 
must any inquirer, even in large cities, who wants to go 
a few steps beyond general works. The average library 
can only meet the demands of one who wants a book; not, 
except by chance, one who, beyond some limited range, 
wishes a special book. For this reason it has always seemed 
to us that the essential thing is to get the reader into the 
library, and then to try to provide him with something 
that will stimulate him. 

It is to this end that we use our periodical tables. They 
are our bargain-counters — to lure the passer by. We try 
to make them just as bright and inviting and catholic as 
possible. This year our list runs from the Theatre to the 
Nineteenth Century. We take the London I/lustrated News, 
a New York daily, all the critical weeklies, and the better 
monthlies. Every year we try experiments. We drop 
old journals, and try new ones. So far as we can, we try to 
avoid magazines which most of our readers are likely to 
see anyway; and to offer them what they are not apt to 
find athome. The Nineteenth Century is one of our present 
experiments. Few read it; yet we believe it is of value for 
our visitors at least to know of the existence of a periodical 
that will print several pages of William Watson’s verse as its 
leader — a periodical of the type our publishers have never 
been able successfully to imitate. 

Most of the efforts I have described, and the results, are 
intangible compared with a tax levy. Measured by the 
numbers reached, the influence is perhaps not great. But 
measured by other standards, the public library can, if 
wisely directed, be made, next to the church, the schools, 
and the newspaper, the greatest force in any small com- 
munity. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REFORM 


ORDS have their fashions no less than clothes, and 

the title of this paper couples a word that is very 

much 4 la mode with another that is quite out of date. Yet 
reform, like good wine, “‘is a good, familiar creature, if it be 
well used,” and if it has fallen into some disrepute with cer- 
tain people, this is perhaps because it has never been popu- 
larized by the psychologists. It is like carbohydrates or pro- 
teins, or vitamines, on which we have been nourished all our 
lives in blissful unconsciousness, quite content to let them 
get in their beneficent work on our poor bodies, and asking 
no questions as long as we got our three meals a day and di- 
gested them. Now, under the stress of the times, these 
ominous sounding words intrude themselves at the break- 
fast table, they infect the small talk of the dinner party, 
and we are beginning to be a little tired of them. But 
though we may stop talking about them, we cannot do 
without them, and the same is true of reform. Perhaps 
reform would be more popular if reformers did not talk so 
much, for in reality reform is a very familiar, wholesome 
process of our daily life. The dairyman re-forms the milk 
when he separates the cream, and feeds the skimmed milk 
to the pigs. The architect re-forms the rocks when he cuts 
them out of the quarry and combines them into the arches 
of a cathedral. The compositor re-forms the type when 
he distributes it in the case alphabetically, and he re-forms 
it back again when he combines it into words and sentences. 
In short, to give a simple definition of a process which per- 
vades all nature and all art, we may say that to reform 
means to form anew. This is sometimes done with the 
object of restoring a form which has been lost, and some- 
times with the object of improving a form which has been 
found to be faulty. The former is usually a conservative 
reform. Its purpose is to eliminate abuses which have 
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grown up in the course of time, and to go back to a lost 
ideal. It is in this sense that we speak of reforming an 
inebriate and restoring him to his pristine sobriety. Re- 
forms may also, however, be radical, when they involve 
substituting a new type of government, or a new law, for 
one which has been found to be outgrown. Thus a tariff 
may be reformed, by either raising or lowering it in order 
to adapt it to new economic needs. 

Reform usually implies maintaining the essentials of the 
structure, or the institution, and merely changing its out- 
lines or its shape, or the relations of its parts. Reform is, 
in short, evolution, and therefore contrasted with revolu- 
tion, which involves the destruction of one edifice in order 
(sometimes) to build a better one in its place. The over- 
throw of the Ancien Régime of France in 1789 was called 
a revolution because it did not try to maintain either the 
name or the character of the monarchy. 

Some countries have been characterized by revolutions, 
some by reforms. The mercurial character of the Greek 
mind, its artistic desire for the perfect, inclined it naturally 
to revolution. The Greek would have beeen dissatisfied 
with the half-way compromises common in Anglo Saxon 
development. Somewhat the same has been true of the 
political changes in France, which have generally pro- 
ceeded per saltum. In England, on the other hand, reform 
has been the rule, and even such movements as the expul- 
sion of the Stuarts, in 1689, often called a revolution, was, 
in fact, a reform. The Great Charter was not an overturn- 
ing of the monarchy, but a reform in its functioning. The 
revolutionary movement of the Commonwealth is one of 
those exceptions which prove the rule, for it was short-lived 
and was soon followed by reaction. Throughout the whole 
of English history, reform has been recognized in fact; since 
the dawn of the nineteenth century it has been domiciled 
in our vocabulary, and political progress has been punctu- 
ated with reform bills, while reform in general has its 


social center in the Reform Club of London. The habit 
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of accepting reform as the normal method of political prog- 
ress has, of course, been greatly strengthened by the dis- 
covery of the law of evolution. Evolution through the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest, implies 
slow reforms. The tail of the monkey was shortened to 
the coccyx of the homo sapiens, not by the twisting-off 
process of revolution, but by the nibbling of reform from 
generation to generation. 

In the United States, as in Great Britain, reform rather 
than revolution has been the rule. In our strictly political 
history, we have had no revolution at all since the revolu- 
tionary war, and that was a revolution only with regard 
to the mother country, not with regard to internal rela- 
tions. In our social development, the only change that 
could be called a revolution was the change which took 
place when slavery was abolished. This was distinctly a 
revolution in the economic institutions of the South; for 
it involved, not the reform of the evils of slavery, but the 
eradication of the institution itself. Otherwise, reform 
has been the rule, and it has been by reform that gradually 
we have improved our land system, our currency system, 
our banking system, and even our tariff. Nevertheless, 
it seems to be a fact that in the United States the word 
“‘reform”’ is not, on the whole, a popular slogan. In con- 
trast to the English Reform Club, the New York Reform 
Club is a relatively unimportant organization. 

There are several things which may account for this 
difference between the American and the British attitude 
towards the word. The United States had, in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, an over-dose of reforms 
which dealt mainly with moral or social problems rather 
than with political. Dr. Graham wanted to reform our 
food, and his kinsman, Dr. Graham Lusk, describes him, 
in the words of another kinsman, as “long, lanky, Sylvester 
Vegetable Graham, leanest of men.” We have had dress 
reform and divorce reform and drink reform, and all kinds 
of reform relating to personal matters, so that many hard- 
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headed business men, when they think of reformers, see 
in their mind’s eye a group of long-haired men and short- 
haired women. Professor Commons says of the decade of 
the forties, in which many of these reforms were agitated: 
“It was the golden age of the talk-fest, the lyceum, the 
brotherhood of man, the hot-air period of American his- 
tory.” 

There is another reason for the contrast between the 
two kindred countries. In Great Britain most of the 
political abuses have been connected with survivals of the 
past, such as the persistence of feudal rights without cor- 
responding obligations. The control of the rotten bor- 
oughs by the old Whig families, the undertaxation of land, 
the retention of antiquated forms of voting, designed to 
keep political power in the hands of the gentry, are all ex- 
amples. In our country, political and social abuses have 
been more commonly connected with economic progress. 
Our land grabbers have not been the descendants of a 
landed aristocracy, but they have been self-made men of 
the get-rich-quick type; our political bosses have often been 
more at home in the saloon than in the salon — affiliated 
not with the peerage but with the beerage; our corporate 
abuses have been connected with men who, whatever 
their faults, were supplying the needs of a new country in 
the way of transportation, or factories, or banking facilities. 
Hence the reformer appears to them in the light of a spoil- 
sport. He sits at the feast of prosperity like Banquo at the 
table of Macbeth, shaking his gory locks at the success- 
ful business man, and the successful business man believes 
in good faith that the reformer wants reform merely be- 
cause he cannot make money, and must do something. He 
calls him a “knocker,” and gives him as his symbol a 
hammer. 

Reform always means a contest with those who are in- 
terested in maintaining the status quo. It signifies friction 
and loss of momentum. Sometimes it even results in vio- 
lence and in ill will. If we could discover any regularity 
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in the mental reactions of those interested for and against 
reform, it might be possible to minimize the friction, and 
reduce the losses. Let us attempt an analysis of the situ- 
ation with this end in view. 

The trite saying, “History repeats itself,” reflects the 
popular belief in the existence of certain general laws of 
historical change, but this vague statement does not mean 
anything more. It no more proves the existence of such 
uniformities than certain popular sayings regarding the 
weather prove meteorological facts. It may be true (but it 
isn’t) that “if it rains before seven it will shine before 
eleven,”’ but the meteorologist wants statistics to convince 
him that it is so. Similarly, in trying to discern certain 
general uniformities in political and other reforms, we must 
analyze tendencies and cite cases. If any such uniformities 
can be discovered, it is clear that they may be of consider- 
able practical importance. If we know in advance what 
mental attitude is likely to be produced by a certain condi- 
tion, we may at least temper its evils, just as the movement 
for mental hygiene endeavors to forestall insanity by in- 
fluencing in its early stages any mental aberration that may 
show itself, or as the farmer, knowing the psychology of the 
pig, realizes that he can back him into a crate more easily 
than he can drive him in. The main points are, then, first 
to find out under what conditions a demand for reform 
is likely to arise; then to see if we can generalize regarding 
the mental attitude of the reformer and of the anti-re- 
former. Then it will be necessary to trace the degeneracy 
of reform into its opposite. While most of our examples 
will relate to political reform, there is so strong a family 
resemblance between all reform movements that they 
will inevitably illustrate reform in general. 


I 
Tue Stimuli or REFoRM 


The situation which creates the need of reform is usually 
one in which those who enjoy rights either lack the eco- 
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nomic power or the ability or the inclination to use them 
wisely. In other words, there is a dislocation between 
privilege and efficiency. This is sometimes brought about 
when the under-class grows in economic strength more 
rapidly than the ruling class, but without having political 
privileges. It then desires to make its power count. Thus 
the big merchants and middle class plutocracy got control 
of the government in England in the eighteenth century; 
and now the wage receivers seem to be in a fair way to 
demand increasing political power with their improved 
economic position. Often the demand for reform comes 
as much from a failure in administration as from a lack of 
power. It was the bad government of King John which 
brought about the revolt of the barons; it was the bad 
government of the old régime which brought in the French 
Revolution. The Protestant Reformation was as much a 
reaction against the social and financial policy of the 
Papacy as it was a demand for a reform in doctrine: if the 
Pope had not resorted to the sale of indulgences for the 
purpose of getting money to build St. Peter’s, it is quite 
likely that the Reformation might have been deferred 
many years. In more recent times it was the corrupt ad- 
ministration of the Czar which led to his fall. Sometimes 
a single flagrant crime is the immediate occasion of the 
reform. Thus the murder of Garfield by a disappointed 
office seeker, though it did not originate the demand for 
civil service reform, did much to stimulate the enactment 
of the Pendleton Law in 1883. 

To turn from political to economic reform, we have an 
illustration of the divorce of right and efficiency in the 
abuses of the joint stock company. In principle the joint 
stock company is an ideal organization. It is absolutely 
democratic, inasmuch as each owner’s vote is exactly pro- 
portional to his interest, and the interests of the stock- 
holders are safeguarded by the stockholders themselves. 
On the other hand, the danger that these interests will be 
so pushed as to militate against the public interest is safe- 
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guarded by the fact that no corporation can exist without 
legal authorization and more or less supervision on the 
part of government agencies. This theoretical program’s 
failure to work satisfactorily has been in large part due to 
psychological facts which were apparently not anticipated 
when the joint stock company was first created. These 
are particularly: 

(a) Too great diffusion of interest. What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. 

(b) Ignorance of the individual stockholder. Many 
otherwise good business men may not know much about 
the particular business in which they may be stockholders, 
and with the increase of inherited wealth, many shares 
come into the hands of women, minors, and idlers, who 
know nothing about any business and care less. 

(c) Mental inertia and unwillingness to take even a 
little trouble. The ordinary stockholder will not even send 
in his proxy, still less affix the government stamp, unless: 
the postage and tax are paid for him. 

(d) Lack of aggressive moral sense. There are too many 
stockholders who are willing to accept the “‘wicked part- 
ner” theory. As long as their dividends come in, they 
do not care to inquire too closely how they are earned. 
It is in this way that the control of some of our big pub- 
lic service corporations has come to be vested in the 
hands of a relatively small number of persons, many of 
whom have not even a large investment in their own 
name. 


II 
Tue PsycHOLoGY OF THE REFORMER 


When such a dislocation as has been described begins 
to show itself, certain people of exceptional keenness of 
perception or sense of justice begin to agitate reform. 
Sometimes they are those who have suffered some per- 
sonal wrong from the abuses complained of. Quite as fre- 
quently they have no egotistic interest in the matter, but 
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are moved by sympathy with the oppressed, or by patriot- 
ism, or by some other altruistic impulse. A man of this 
type is Kipling’s ideal reformer: 


. who, bred and taught 
By sleek, sufficing Circumstance — 
Whose Gospel was the apparelled thought, 
Whose Gods were Luxury and Chance — 


Sees, on the threshold of his days, 
The old life shrivel like a scroll, 
And to unheralded dismays 
Submits his body and his soul; 


He shall forswear and put away 
The idols of his sheltered house; 
And to Necessity shall pay 

Unflinching tribute of his vows. 


He shall not plead another’s act, 
Nor bind him in another’s oath 

To weigh the Word above the Fact, 
Or make or take excuse for sloth. 


The yoke he bore shall press him still, 
And long-ingrained effort goad 
To find, to fashion, and fulfil 


The cleaner life, the sterner code. 


But every reform movement contains a great many 
variants upon this ideal, and occasionally includes some 
alloys and some counterfeits. Like an army, it has to use 
different, types of fighters adapted to different kinds of 
work and different stages of development. It is usually 
preceded by the pioneers or scouts — people of intense con- 
viction, singleness of purpose, and courage. Very often the 
persecution to which they are naturally subjected develops 
a certain fanaticism and drives them to extremes. These 
are the Savonarolas, John Knoxes, Robert Owens, Garri- 
sons, John Browns, and Carrie Nations. A certain amount 
of fanaticism is often necessary to give them the driving 
force; it is like the high tension current that spans distance. 
While their radicalism arouses opposition, it_gives what 
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modern parlance calls “good publicity”; it advertises the 
evils that need reforming. If Samuel Plimsoll had not 
felt the injustice of the sailor’s lot so intensely as to lose 
his temper in the House of Commons, the Merchants 
Shipping Act might never have been passed. 

The scouts are often followed by the engineers who pre- 
pare the way by science and study. They furnish the in- 
tellectual basis of the movement. They are men of the 
type of Helper in the anti-slavery movement, or of the 
Committee of Fifty in the movement to regulate the use 
of alcohol. Their work is often unobtrusive and at the 
time may seem to be of little value, but they lay the foun- 
dation on which others will build. 

The artillery of the reform movement is represented by 
the orators and the pamphleteers. They open the way 
for the final onslaught of the infantry, which marches in 
when the mass of the people become convinced of the need 
of reform, and unconsciously become reformers. 

The strategist of the reform army is the statesman, 
who waits until the scouts and the engineers have done 
their work, and until he has gathered sufficient artillery 
and infantry to carry the day. Lincoln was preéminently 
of this type. The real statesman often has to occupy a 
middle ground, appearing lukewarm to the eyes of the 
radicals, and radical to the eyes of the conservatives. He 
has to endure misrepresentation in silence, but it is upon 
his ability to weigh the different forces involved that the 
victory depends. 

As the reform army increases in numbers it inevitably 
becomes diluted in quality. The men of conviction are 
joined by others who are influenced mainly by class inter- 
est, or who are swept along by public opinion, or who 
merely like to be on the winning side. When success is 
assured, there are not a few whose motives are purely sordid 
and who take advantage of the public sentiment to feather 
their own nests. They are the camp followers of the army, 
and not seldon bring the very word reform into disrepute. 
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When class interest becomes predominant, reform may 
turn into revolution. 


ill 
PsyCHOLOGY OF THE STAND-PATTER 


Vested interests are the greatest obstacle to reform, and 
there is hardly any institution which is not tied up with 
such interests. The feudal lords had their estates and 
their feudal privileges. The Church of Rome had its 
great investments in church buildings, schools, and monas- 
teries, to say nothing of Peterspence and other sources of 
income. Slavery had its plantations. The first impulse of 
the conservative is to charge the reformer with an invasion 
of the 1ights of property. This was the great argument of 
the upholders of slavery, but we find it constantly repeated 
by those who oppose tariff reform, liquor reform, and now 
even the reform of our extravagant habits in order to 
finance the war. Anyone who advocates saving or economy 
is liable to be branded as an enemy of business. 

Besides the inevitable reaction of the pocket nerve, 
another common obstacle to reform is found in the mental 
inertia (euphemistic for stupidity or laziness) of the 
great mass of the people. Their favorite argument is that 
the reformers are undermining the foundation of ethics 
or politics or society. They are temperamentally Bour- 
bons; they learn nothing and forget nothing. Often 
they have been infected in early youth with certain doc- 
trines for which no mental serum has been discovered. In 
our country such a conservative force has been the doc- 
trine of States’ Rights. This was the intellectual arsenal 
of the pro-slavery forces at the time of the Civil War. It 
reappeared as the enemy of the conservation movement. 
It cropped up in opposition to the regulation of child labor 
by the Federal Government. It blocked for years the re- 
form of our banking system. More recently it has stood 
in the way of the reform of the army, even when the weak- 
ness of the militia system was obvious. It was resorted to 
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in such a relatively small matter as the prohibition of the 
use of poisonous phosphorus in the manufactureof matches. 
It is before us now in opposition to the prohibition by 
amendment to the federal constitution of alcoholic drinks. 

This is so familiar a feature of political controversy in 
our country that the States’ Rights doctrine is now com- 
monly associated with reaction. But the reformer should, 
of course, not allow himself to be prejudiced by this fact. 
The federal power is unquestionably subject to great 
abuse, especially when in the Senate or in the revision of 
the Constitution the vote of the smallest State can offset 
that of the largest. It is conceivable, too, that the Federal 
Government might want to undertake some bad policy 
which could be blocked by the rights of the States; more- 
over not a few reform movements have been initiated by 
the States. Indeed, one of the incidental advantages of 
State autonomy is that under it many experiments may be 
tried out. But in general it is true that important reforms 
can best be carried through by the larger political units. 
This is partly because the larger units have as a rule more 
absolute power, and more efficient administration. It is 
also due to the fact that reform which only takes place in 
spots is always weak and liable to be swamped by the prev- 
alence of anti-reform in surrounding areas. Thus a no- 
license town cannot well keep sober if it is surrounded by 
low license towns. It would have been utterly impossible 
before the Civil War for a single southern State to abolish 
slavery. A State which tries to maintain high standards 
of labor legislation finds itself hampered by the competi- 
tion of States with low standards. 

When the stand-patter is not able to deny the evils 
which the reformers criticise, he often holds the reformers 
responsible for those evils. Before the Civil War the slave- 
owners claimed that the persistency of slavery was due to 
Garrison and the other Abolitionists, and that if the insti- 
tution had been left alone, it would have been reformed 
by the southerners. An able southern statesman has re- 
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cently maintained this thesis in a book. But the evidence 
is all the other way. The whole course of slave legislation 
in the South was in the direction of confirming, not re- 
forming, the institution of slavery. We find a similar 
argument brought up with regard to the liquor problem, 
when the prohibitionists are made responsible for ag- 
gravating the evils which they criticise. There is often 
this modicum of truth in such contentions, that an 
active reform movement almost always stiffens the re- 
sistance of those who are opposed to it. But some 
sober judges claim that in both of the instances cited, 
the violent reform movement did not begin until all pros- 
pect for reform from within had vanished, and the tide was 
setting towards the consolidation, not towards the elimina- 
tion of the abuses complained of. 

Another element in the psychology of the stand-patter, 
. which recurs with remarkable frequency, is the tendency 
to accuse the reformer of hypocrisy. When the Abolition- 
ists were showing up the evils of slavery, Calhoun and 
other southern statesmen retorted by pointing out the bad 
conditions under which factory hands lived and worked 
in the North, and charged the Abolitionists with being 
hypocrites. When civil service reform began to be effect- 
ive, the spoilsmen sneered at it as “‘snivel” service reform. 
The liquor interests inveigh against the temperance re- 
formers as holier-than-thous. In fact this charge returns 
so frequently that it has stimulated an inverted hypocrisy, 
which is often as far from reflecting the real life of the 
individual as is the traditional hypocrisy of the Pharisee. 
There are not a few people who are so afraid of being 
thought better than they are, that they go to the other ex- 
treme and affect to be worse than they are. If hypocrisy 
is the tribute which vice pays to virtue, inverted hypocrisy 
is the tribute which virtue pays to vice. The amateur 
politician likes to seem to be one of “the boys,” even 
when he has little in common with them. The clergyman 
is pleased to be taken for a layman; a really temperate 
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man may affect the manners of the barroom in order to 
show that he is a good mixer; the scholar sometimes 
poses as a sport. 

The insider almost always has one advantage in argu- 
ment. He is usually better informed regarding his fixed 
interests than the reformer. The slave owners before the 
Civil War knew a lot about the social incidents of the slave 
system which the Abolitionists did not know. The spoils- 
men know a lot about practical government which the 
civil service reformer, as such, does not know. They ap- 
preciate the difficulty, when you have selected your good 
man, of getting him to serve. Hence, the insider is apt to 
despise the technical blunders of the reformer, and to re- 
gard him as visionary and unpractical. On the other hand, 
the insider is often blind to the broader aspects of the ques- 
tion, because he sees so much of the details, and in par- 
ticular of the loss which would come to him from reform. 
This has been a striking characteristic of the insider in our 
public service corporations. Many of them have been so 
successful in overriding public opinion, that they have over 
estimated the indifference of the general public. They 
have not taken to heart Lincoln’s: “ You cannot fool all 
of the people all the time.” 

Enough has been said to show that in all reform move- 
ments, whatever the immediate question, there are cer- 
tain typical mental attitudes. As soon as the slogan of 
Reform has been sounded, the experienced psychologist 
can predict with a fair degree of confidence that certain 
characteristic groups will show themselves on each side 
of the controversy, and that in the action and reaction of 
the attack and the defense, certain types of argument and 
rejoinder will be used. 


IV 
Tue DEcADENCE oF REFORM 


When reform has accomplished its end in whole or in 
part, it often creates its own vested interests, its own 
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prejudices, its own conservatives. The reform movement 
of one generation then crystallizes into reaction into the 
next. Thus the high tariff imposed as a means of carrying 
on the war of emancipation became a patriotic fetish, and 
as such was cleverly utilized to build up big fortunes. The 
greenback, even after economists had exposed the evils of 
inflation, was regarded by the people with a certain senti- 
mental affection. The very shibboleths of reform came 
in time to stand for the opposite of what they originally 
meant. The doctrine of laissez faire, when proclaimed by 
the French economists of the eighteenth century, was a 
watchword of progress. It advocated the free play of 
commercial enterprise in contrast with the paternal and 
irritating regulations of a meddling government. In the 
course of a century and a half it has become the heraldic 
motto of vested interests. In the eighteenth century it 
meant “Let us alone to push our business into remote parts 
of the world.” In the twentieth century it means “Let 
us alone to enjoy the profits of capitalized privilege.” 

Individualism has undergone a similar transmutation. 
The chief advocates of individualism are now at one of two 
extremes. They are either the representatives of corpora- 
tions whose entire power comes from united, and not indi- 
vidual, effort, or they are the representatives of organized 
labor, denying to the individual the right to bargain for his 
own wages. The labor leader sees nothing inconsistent in 
advocating on the one hand collective bargaining and the 
closed shop, and claiming on the other hand that legisla- 
tion for the benefit of the wage receiver is an interference 
with his individual liberty, and a violation of the funda- 
mental principles of our government. The promoter re- 
sents any attempt to regulate public service corporations, 
as an invasion of individual rights, even when the corpora- 
tion itself is built upon a collective grant. 

This tendency of reform to harden into reaction, is aided 
by the fact that the individual reformers, as they grow 
older, naturally tend to become less receptive to new ideas. 
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The story of their past achievements becomes a legend 
which they revere, and they cannot always realize that 
what was real progress in their youth, no longer meets the 
needs of the times in their old age. Professor Dicey says 
of Southey that “‘it was easy for the philanthropic Jacobin 


of 1794 to develop into the humanitarian Tory of 1830. 


It was natural for Whigs to see in Southey a weathercock 
which, having turned rusty, had set up for a sign post.” 
Not a few political leaders of the present day who claim to 


be sign posts, might on closer view prove to be merely 


weathercocks turned rusty. George Bernard Shaw, in 
You Never Can Tell, has satirized this tendency by in- 
troducing an English family which, having left England 


to settle in Australia when Herbert Spencer was the great 
radical of the day, returns to England only to find that as 


ardent Spencerians they are back numbers. Charles A. 
Dana began in Brook Farm, and ended not far from Wall 


Street. 
Is it necessary and inevitable that abuses should run to 


extremes and refuse to curb themselves? This is the 
crucial point of our whole study. If those who enjoy 
power or privilege must inevitably abuse their privilege, 


and refuse to reform themselves, then they are bound to 


be subjected to a serious jolt. If, on the other hand, they 
could realize that whenever a system has become es- 
tablished, abuses will grow up as inevitably as barnacles 


will fasten themselves upon the hull of an old ship, then 


they might perhaps emulate the prudence of the mariner, 


and occasionally put the ship of privilege into dry dock to 
be scraped. Every law which has been passed, every re- 
form which has been carried, is liable to develop abuses or 


faults which were not realized in the beginning. If the 


reformers could constantly maintain an open mind, reform 
might then be a steady, quiet process instead of proceed- 
ing by jerks; and revolutions, with their reigns of terror, 


would be supplanted by quiet evolution. 
No general rules can be laid down by which we can tell 
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infallibly whether a given reform movement is strong or 
weak, good or bad. Many reforms, desirable in them- 
selves, die young for lack of vitality. The infant mortality 
of reforms in the United States would be tragic were not 
many of them so comic. Again, what seems like a reform, 


and what is, strictly speaking, a reform, may be a reform 


backwards rather than forwards. It may mean reaction, 
not progress. Discussion is the best test of the value of 


a reform, and to resist a movement by force is like weight- 


ing the safety valve: it may precipitate an explosion and 


revolution may result instead of reform. There are not a 
few cases in which the whole course of history has been 
changed and vitiated by resistance to an important re- 


form movement. 


We have a striking illustration of this in the history of 
slavery in our country. The evils of slavery were recog- 
nized in the eighteenth century by the leading men even 


in slave-holding States, and both Washington and Jeffer- 


son condemned it on principle. Anti-slavery societies 


were established in those States, and Judge Tucker of 
Virginia proposed a plan according to which the children 
of all slaves born after a certain date should become free 


after reaching their twenty-first year. This would have 


been a reform of the institution of slavery which would 
ultimately have led to its abolition. But the advice of far- 
sighted people was not taken, and under the influence of 


vested interests, slavery came to be regarded by leading 


statesmen of the South, not merely as a necessary evil, 


but as an ideal institution, the very discussion of which 
ought to be suppressed. The Civil War would have been 
avoided, if reform could have been accepted in time. The 


history of Germany since 1848 illustrates the same thing. 


If the liberal movement, which aimed at reform rather 
than at revolution, had been carried, Germany would prob- 
ably have been for half a century a constitutional state. 


She might have been saved from both radical socialism 
and Junkerism. 
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The open mind and the open forum are the best safe- 
guards against both radicalism and reaction; and unless 
all signs fail, the post-bellum period will be one in which it 
will be particularly important to recognize and reform 
abuses before they run to an extreme. In fact some abuses 
are already showing themselves, often camouflaged as 
patriotism. The excitement of war is sure to be taken ad- 
vantage of by special interests. These are as likely to be 
radical as conservative, but as long as they are special 
interests and do not represent the commonalty, the people 
as a whole will have to be on their guard, and apply the 
ounce of reform in time to avoid the pound of revolution. 





KANT AND THE MILITARISTS 


OW can the man who, in a century which gave much 
thought to the subject, wrote the outstanding docu- 
ment in favor of permanent peace and a league of nations, 
be the spiritual leader of the greatest warrior class of his- 
tory? How can the man who insisted that it is never jus- 
tifiable to use another person merely as a means to gain 
ends for one’s self, be the philosopher of those who use men 
by the millions as pawns in the game of conquest? Never- 
theless, the militarists claimed him. They appealed to him 
in their effort to win the moral approval of the German 
people for militaristic imperialism — as the inspiration and 
justificatiqn of the militarist program. From the emperor 
down, there was constant reference to Kant’s central moral 
doctrine — the categorical imperative. All the while, how- 
ever, it remains a fact that Hegel and not Nietzsche or 
Kant is the philosopher of militarism. The militarists 
found Kant useful, that is why they claimed him. But 
if the devil can quote scripture, the militarists can quote 
Kant. We do well, therefore, to go to Kant himself to 
study the relation of his moral philosophy to such projects 
as those of Imperial Germany. 

In a letter to a friend accompanying the first consider- 
able narrative of his discoveries in the supersensible realm, 
Kant writes: “About a year ago I reached a point of view 
that, as I flatter myself, I do not require ever to change, 
though of course it needs to be extended. By means of 
this all kinds of metaphysical questions can be tested, and, 
as far as they are answerable, can be decided.” This 
“point of view,” which was Kant’s greatest discovery in 
his transcendental journeys, is his distinctive contribution 
to philosophy. And the essence of it is this. Man belongs 
literally to two worlds. As an ordinary, every-day self he 
is sojourner in the world with which he daily bumps elbows, 
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the world of houses, streets, lakes, fields, people, and so on. 
But as a deeper, more ultimate self he is citizen of a world 
quite different from this, a supersensible, a supernatural 
world. Moreover, as citizen of that other world he is 
creator of this one; that is to say, he gives it some of its 
most ubiquitous qualities. And Kant was never weary of 
showing how we find things in the world of our experience 
because we have first put them there to be found. Every 
human being, for instance, finds things spread out in space, 
and experiences them one after another in time. This is 
because as a transcendental self he has given the world 
this spatial and temporal form. So the scientist discovers 
laws of nature because as a transcendental self he has made 
nature so that there are laws to be discovered. With this 
doctrine in general we are not now concerned. It is the 
application of it to the moral life which is germane to our 
problem. In applying this ‘point of view” to morality, 
Kant gives prophetic formulation to a conception of right 
and wrong which was to take shape in the soul of Ger- 
many in the century following his, a conception which, 
betrayed by the intellectuals into the hands of the com- 
mercialists and the militarists, yesterday threatened the 
civilization of the western world. In his ethical theory, 
therefore, we must seek the answer to the question why 
Kant plays the double réle of giving expression to the 
highest moral aspiration of an idealistic people, and of 
sanctioning the insatiable thirst for power of a ruthless 
warrior class. 

According to Kant, all men recognize two distinct kinds 
of obligation to act. We know we ought to do certain 
things because we desire certain consequences, and we 
know we ought to do other things regardless of conse- 
quences. We say, for example, “‘I ought to put aside some 
money, for I’d hate to be dependent when I’m old, like so 
and so.” That is, the obligation is not absolute, but con- 
ditional; it is incurred only because we have previously 
adopted a program which implies it. But there is also an 
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unconditional obligation, as the obligation to tell the truth. 
Men know that they ought to tell the truth, not because 
it pays, but because it is their duty. And this uncondi- 
tional obligation to act from a sense of duty regardless of 
consequences is Kant’s famous categorical imperative. 
This is the real ought, the other is a pseudo-ought. This 
is the ought in truth, the other an ought in word only. 

Now Kant was perfectly convinced that all men acku 
edge themselves to be under obligation in this uncondi- 
tional manner. Indeed, the monitor in the human breast 
called conscience was for him one of the two transcendent 
wonders of the world we live in, the other being the stars 
at night. And from this fact — the universality and final- 
ity of conscience, as voiced in the categorical imperative — 
he makes some most interesting and, it seems to me, tragic 
deductions. 

For one thing, if men recognize an obligation to act from 
a sense of duty, and duty alone, this proves that morality 
is other-worldly in its origin and nature. How does it 
show that? Because nothing in the world of nature can 
account for such a conviction. From the world of nature 
we can learn what is, what has been, and what is to be, but 
never what ought to be. Take natural science. From the 
observation of natural phenomena (Kant would say) we 
may learn that the acorn-kernel of the white oak tastes 
sweet while that of the red oak tastes bitter; that three 
million years ago the horse was hardly bigger than a good- 
sized cat, with five toes on each foot, instead of one; that 
thirteen thousand years from now our north pole will point 
to big blue Vega, instead of to Polaris, and then it will be 
much colder on earth in winter and much warmer in sum- 
mer than now. But no amount of investigation could ever 
lead to the discovery that the white oak’s behavior is more 
ideal than the red oak’s; that it really wasn’t right for the 
horse to lose most of its toes; or that it is immoral for Vega 
to supplant Polaris. Morality has nothing to do with 
nature, and so cannot be discovered there. 


3, 
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What nonsense! you say. Of course, no trace of moral 
quality can be discovered through the study of things; but 
what about the study of people and society? No, Kant 
would reply; there is no help in that direction either. 
History, sociology, psychology are as helpless in this mat- 
ter as physics or astronomy. Of course, if the sense of 
duty were a mere subjective feeling, it might be accounted 

sway, by psychology, or physiology. In that case, how- 
ever, it would no longer be duty, but a name for the way 
Tom, Dick, or Harry feel; and duty, when it ceased to be 
felt, would cease to be. Which is exactly what men will 
not admit. A man’s duty is a man’s duty, whether he 
acknowledges it or not. Or if the sense of duty were the 
feeling of social pressure, it might be accounted for, say, 
by the conditions under which men live. But this again 
is impossible. The conditions under which men live do 
indeed make certain lines of conduct seem advisable, ex- 
pedient, wise, or the reverse, but they cannot make them 
moral or immoral. And this, Kant holds, is clear from the 
fact that any obligation arising out of the exigencies of life 
is a conditional obligation — one that may be confronted 
with the question: Why ought that to be done? Take the 
person who says: “I ought to be putting aside some money 
for a rainy day.” Obviously he is obliged to do this only 
if he objects to becoming dependent upon others. And if 
when asked why he should not become dependent upon 
others, he replies, “‘Because that would be shifting to 
other shoulders burdens which are properly mine;”’ that is 
not a final answer. He may be asked, “‘Why not?” And 
so on without end. Nowhere in the world of concrete life 
do we reach an act, or an object, or a person, or an institu- 
tion which commands by inherent right. It is always a 
derived or borrowed right. The obligations imposed by 
the exigencies of life are all conditional obligations. Well, 
then, since the study of nature yields only facts but no 
obligations, and since the study of society accounts for 
conditional obligations only, there is either no categorical 
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imperative at all, or it has a source other than the world 
of sense. But categorical imperative there indubitably is. 
Hence, the law of morality is the law of a world above 
nature. 

Now this super-mundane origin and nature of moral 
obligation draws after it consequences of the most far- 
reaching significance. From it Kant’s inexorable logic 
deduces the conclusion that the criterion or test of moral 
conduct can have no reference to objects or interests of 
every-day life. If the categorical imperative is by birth 
and allegiance other-worldly, so is its mother-tongue. And 
in this case there can be no transfer of allegiance and no 
learning of a new language. Kant was assured, as many 
people still are, that if the moral standard loses its other- 
worldly reference, it ceases to be moral, whatever else it 
may be. That other world, however, is not a world of 
things, but a world of forms, types, principles. Therefore 
a test of morality which reflects that world must be a pure 
principle or rule of conduct unaffected by the objects or 
acts through which it gets realization. Just as logical 
validity is solely a question of conformity to certain rules 
of procedure, and not at all a question of what the argu- 
ment is about, so moral validity is agreement with a cer- 
tain formula, and has no reference whatever to the condi- 
tions under which the formula is applied. Morality has 
to do with the soul of conduct, not with its body, to say 
nothing of the clothes it may temporarily put on. 

Kant deploys all his immense resources of learning, of 
logic, and of exposition to enforce this idea. He cannot 
reiterate itenough. There is but one thing in the universe, 
he insists, which has absolute value, value in and of itself. 
Everything else is only relatively good. And this one su- 
preme good is a disposition or will that looks with proud 
disdain upon human inclinations and desires, that holds 
itself aloof from all considerations of human weal or woe, 
and is inspired solely by reverence for duty. Granted that 
such purity of will is unattainable on earth, or if attained, 
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cannot be maintained. Nevertheless, it-is enjoined as an 
ideal upon every rational being. And in the surrender to 
this ideal man realizes the highest spiritual achievement 
possible on earth, and does the only thing a man can do 
which is justly deserving of praise. 

This is not all that Kant said, but it is all the militarists 
cared to use, which is our excuse for going no further into 
the theory. 

There is no doubt that this is an appealing doctrine to a 
people who, like the Germans, are predisposed to sacrifice 
concrete goods for the mystical satisfaction which comes 
from the sense of loyalty to intellectual abstractions. And 
who will deny that there is something noble and sublime 
about this doctrine? Whom do we detest more than the 
man who does right for what he thinks to get out of it, and 
who are the great heroes and heroines of history but the 
men and women who did right for right’s sake, not count- 
ing the cost? ; 

A noble doctrine! Yes, but as dangerous as it is noble. 
And for this reason: However purely formal we may make 
duty by definition, duty as we meet it face to face in actual 
life is always embodied in conduct. And conduct means 
consequences. No matter how much a man may act 
without regard to consequences his actions will have con- 
sequences, and these consequences will have a bearing upon 
his life and the lives of others for good or ill. This being 
the case, what is the social effect of the doctrine that man 
realizes his highest self when he turns his back upon con- 
sequences and reverently follows duty for duty’s sake? 
Well, for one thing, it means the substitution of a blind- 
folded morality for a morality with eyes; and for another, 
which is the inevitable corallary of the first, the surrender 
of man’s best impulses into the hands of those who have 
the intelligence, the power, and the will to define the duty 
and to exploit it for their own ends. 

Such is the relation between Kant and the militarists. 
They seized and exploited the opportunity which his phi- 
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losophy offered them. Nothing could be better adapted 
to their need than the prevalence among the people of a 
sense of duty which asks no questions. That is why the 
philosophers of militarism dwell upon the sacredness of the 
categorical imperative, and then go on to show that militar- 
istic imperalism is its visible embodiment, for which there- 
fore, as for a good beyond price, every individual must 
sacrifice all he holds dear. 

Take Treitschke. Nothing could be wider apart than 
the political and national ideals of Kant and Treitschke. 
For Kant the future organization of nations is a fraternity 
of republics engaged in friendly rivalry to work out man’s 
great destiny on earth. This, in Treitschke’s view, is a 
perfectly meaningless abstraction. He lost his temper 
whenever he referred to it. To him the be-all and the end- 
all of the state is power, and “he who is not man enough 
to look this fact in the face,”’ he said, “‘should not meddle 
in politics.” Nevertheless, when it comes to showing that 
this is not only “in the nature of things,” but in the nature 
of duty; that might is also right (a doctrine which men do 
not find it easy to accept), what does he do? He falls back 
upon Kant; and by the use of a kind of logical magic he 
identifies national honor with the categorical imperative. 
National honor is the “‘sublime moral good” which has 
something about it “in the nature of unconditional 
sanctity,” and which thus “compels the individual to 
sacrifice himself for it.”” That is why the thought of war 
lifts up his soul. That is why he is sure that “‘God will see 
to it that war always recurs as a drastic medicine for the 
human race.” For war, don’t you see, horrible, gruesome 
war, is the categorical imperative in uniform! 

This exploitation of a people’s idealism, evident enough 
in Treitschke, is transparently clear in Bernhardi’s widely 
read volume, Germany and the Next War. Bernhardi, a 
cavalry general, and writer of books on technical military 
subjects, is a disciple of Treitschke, and his philosophy is 
that of his master. But he presents it in an elaborated, 
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popularized, and contemporary form, thus leaving less to 
be inferred. It is well known that the whole book is a 
pzan of war as the God-given means to the realization of 
German supremacy. Nothing can be more open or frank 
than Bernhardi’s declaration of the intrinsic superiority of 
German civilization, or more straightforward than his in- 
sistence upon not only the right, but the duty of Germany 
to impress her civilization upon the world. The argument, 
however, with which he backs up this view is by no means 
so familiar. Quite naturally, too. Men are not inclined 
to spend time examining an argument intended as a proof 
of their moral and intellectual inferiority. It is an argu- 
ment, nevertheless, with which it is important that we 
acquaint ourselves thoroughly, for only by so doing can 
we at all appreciate the subtlety and the strength of mil- 
itaristic philosophy, and prepare an effective weapon for 


its destruction. 
The great law of life, says Bernhardi, is struggle; ‘‘sup- 


plant or be supplanted,” as Goethe put it. Between in- 
dividuals or groups within a nation, this struggle is re- 


strained and regulated in the interest of social welfare, 
because behind individuals and groups “‘stands the State, 


armed with power, which it employs, and rightly, not 


merely to protect, but actively to promote, the moral and 
spiritual interests of society.”’ The situation, however, is 
quite different as regards the relation between States. 
For “‘there is no impartial power that stands above the 


rivalry of States, to restrain injustice, and to use that 


rivalry with conscious purpose to promote the highest ends 
of mankind.”” Consequently, on this larger stage things 
must be allowed to take their course; ‘‘each people must 


play its own part and promote its own ends and ideals.” 
And this again is in the very nature of things. Between 


nations any “‘dispute as to what is right is decided by the 
arbitrament of war.” ‘‘Any action in favor of collective 
humanity outside the limits of the State and nationality is 


impossible.” 
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Nor is it merely impossible; it is also immoral. Im- 
moral? Yes, immoral. Because in lunging on over the 
prostrate bodies of other peoples, jaws set, dripping sword 
in hand, the aggressive State not only gives expression to 
an irresistible biological law which listens to no logic and 
responds to no appeal. It does that, but it does more. It 
realizes the high spiritual end for which it and indeed the 
world exist, — “‘the moral education of the human race.” 
When we fix our eyes upon ‘“‘the idealism of the main re- 
sult,” Bernhardi assures us, ‘‘the brutal incidents in- 
separable from every war vanish completely,” and we see 
in the relentlessly aggressive State an object of supreme 
moral grandeur. 

His reasoning is as simple as it is startling. The state 
which knows no law but power is made moral through the 


fact that it compels its people to be moral. For what is 
true morality but blind renunciation of all personal in- 
terests for the sake of duty? In any other kind of state 


men will be petty and selfish. The French, for example, 
have their doctrine of natural rights, the English their 


theory of utility, while the Americans demand a return in 
cold cash. With all of them it is a question of driving a 


good bargain. Thus they are materialists, time-servers, 


one and all. And the reason is that the French, the Eng- 


lish, and the Americans look upon the state as the servant 
of the people, not as their master. The German master- 
state, on the contrary, demands of its people unswerving 


loyalty to Kant’s “gospel of moral duty.” In Germany 


more than in any other state on earth (it is interesting 


that her only rival is Japan) life is organized upon this 
great principle. That is why the German state is the 
greatest moral institution on earth. And because in Ger- 


many it is not enough just to talk about the transitoriness 


of the goods of life, but their transitoriness must be 
deeply experienced, the German State, which demands 
this, is the earthly incarnation of the moral force at 


the heart of things, and the ambition of Imperial Ger- 
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many is the temporal manifestation of the will of the 
eternal God. That is to say, washed in the blood of its 
people, redeemed by their sacrifice, the ruthless state is 
changed from monster to divinity. 

All this shows, of course, the Kantian drift of Bernhardi’s 
philosophy. And the more one reads him, the more central 
one discovers the categorical imperative to be. He urges 
reforms in popular education. Why? Not enough em- 
phasis is put upon the gospel of duty. He finds fault with 
the church. Why? There is too much emphasis upon 
dogma, and not enough upon duty. He points out the 
imperative necessity of establishing a state-controlled 
press. Why? So that the “moral healthiness” of the 
nation may be safe-guarded against ‘“‘epidemics of ideas” 
which are subversive of the gospel of duty. For the same 
reason he issues a warning against the tendency to carry 
labor reforms to such a point that work shall no longer be a 
moral discipline but a joyful exercise. Every change which 
makes for the physical vigor, and thus for the efficiency, 
of the toiler must be encouraged, -but great care must be 
taken that work remains toil — that it is done from a sense 
of duty. It must never become a satisfaction in itself nor 
a means to other satisfactions. For only if work is done 
from a sense of duty, is it moral and does it forge men, 
which is the object of work. Even the factories and work- 
shops must be temples to the gospel of duty. That is 
why Prussia, the product of hard economic conditions, and 
not a fertile Rhine province, was divinely chosen for the 
great task of leading Germany up to the unrivalled con- 
ception of life which Kant taught her. And what Prussia 
has done and is yet to do for Germany, Germany has done 
and is yet to do for the world. 

The same philosophy, obviously, lies back of the utter- 
ances of Emperor William. Take for example a quotation 
from the newspaper report of the message sent by him to 
the vice-president of the Reichstag, following the opening of 
the last spring drive on the western front. ‘The complete 
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victory,” he said, “‘fills me with gratitude. It permits us 
to live again one of those great moments in which we can 
reverently admire God’s hand in history. . . The heroic 
deeds of our troops, the successes of our great generals, 
and the wonderful achievements of those at home, have 
their roots in moral forces, and in the categorical impera- 
tive which has been inculcated in our people in a hard 
school.” 

In a word, then, Kant’s moral theory is a book of checks, 
made out to bearer on demand, signed by the blind sense 
of duty, and good for whatever amount the holder may 
have the will to write in, and the power to collect. The 
militarists took possession of the checks, and they have 
had the will to write in and the power to collect amounts 
which stagger the imagination. Is it all a collosal self- 
deception or the depth of perfidy? It is not easy to say. 
When one sees the flagrant fallacy of Bernhardi’s position 
—that the program of militarism is irresistible, and yet 
that everyone should do his best to see it through; that 
the state must be aggressive and powerful in order that 
duty may be the supreme end of life, and duty must be the 
supreme end of life, in order that the state may be aggres- 
sive and powerful — one can hardly believe that Bernhardi 
is himself unconscious of its weakness. Still, he appears so 
evidently sincere, so fanatically sincere indeed, that hypoc- 
risy seems out of the question. And after all, is it possible 
to set a limit to the degree of self-deception which is pos- 
sible when the mind is dominated by a rampant idea? In 
either case, however, the tragedy of such idealism is so 
stupendous, the cost of it to mankind so enormous, that 
the one great task of our time is to do our utmost that it 
shall have an end. ' 

For this purpose we engaged to defeat the great military 
organization in which this idealism had objectified itself. 
And now this stupendous task happily is done. But a 
decisive victory for mankind demands a deed more dif- 
ficult still. We must meet and vanquish the moral 
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philosophy back of this militarism. We must rout the 
doctrine, although it was given classic formulation by 
so great and good a man as Immanual Kant, and has its 
roots deep in the convictions of mankind. We must free 
men from the belief that the only true morality is hyphen- 
ated-morality, — a morality which, while it operates in this 
world, owes its allegiance to and gets its authority from 
another. We must free men from this morality not be- 
cause it is illogical, nor because it is ignoble, but because 
it is a tragic mistake, a mistake which inevitably leads to 
the selfish exploitation of the many by the few. Duty for 
duty’s sake is a noble concept, but concretely it means 
blind obedience to a program outlined by someone else. 
Right for right’s sake is a noble concept, but concretely it 
turns out to be right for somebody’s might’s sake. Let it 
be recognized that there is no categorical imperative, that 
every duty is conditional, and must justify itself experi- 
mentally in terms of human welfare. Then moral aspira- 
tion will be related to the greatest enterprise that engages 
humanity — the creation of a social order which shall en- 
courage, rather than thwart, the realization of man’s un- 
sounded possibilities. This I take to be the gospel of 
democracy, as contrasted with the gospel of duty. Democ- 
racy implies a morality which finds its criterion and its 
authority where it finds its problems; a morality which 
operates with and for, and not merely upon, the inclina- 
tions and desires of human nature and the conditions and 
institutions of social life. 

Above the battle of arms, then, another battle was in 
progress, a conflict betwen the gospel of duty and the 
gospel of democracy. This conflict is not over now that 
the screaming shells are silenced. On the contrary, it may 
now begin in earnest. “‘With the coming of peace,” as 
Arthur Henderson said, “the world will enter upon an era 
of revolutionary change to which there is no parallel in 
history.” To many people a new world-order as the out- 
come of the war is a pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
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Many others expect a better state of affairs to follow the 
great strife as naturally as spring thaws out of winter. 
The great majority of us are still to be convinced that a 
more worthy society, nationally and internationally, is 
neither impossible nor inevitable; that it will come if we 
apply intelligence and will to its creation, and won’t if we 
don’t. Very many people believed it unpatriotic to talk 
about this during the war, and even now there are not a 
few who would prosecute or persecute those who insist 
upon pushing this question to the front. But what is 
implied in such.a position? It is implied that the gospel 
of democracy is as formal and empty of content as the 
gospel of duty. Shall we admit that? How can we admit 
it with the statements of President Wilson, of the British 
Labor Party, even of the Russian revolutionists, before us? 
How can we admit it when we remember the pledge we 
made to those in the field? No, our fight for democracy 
is not a fight for a word. And while no one knows fully 
what our great struggle is to mean, we know at least that it 
is to mean a nearer approach to the richest total of good for 
all. We know at least that the gospel of democracy, as 
against the gospel of duty, demands a place in the sun for 
every man, woman, and child, “heathen” or “civilized,” 
and for all peoples great or small. Not that everyone shall 
have an equal share of material goods, but that each shall 
have a reasonable — that is a realizable — chance to make 
his life a satisfaction and a joy. Not that all fishermen 
who set out upon the sea shall return with equal catches, 
but that when evening comes even the poorest may row 
home with golden oars. 





A STRANGE EXPERIENCE WITH 
MRS. VERNON 


ERE is perhaps the most remarkable experience 

known to me in the annals of Psychical Research. 

It began with the first sitting of my friend, Dr. X, with 
Mrs. Vernon, on January 4, 1918. 

Remarks in square brackets, unless marked Ed., are 
by Dr. X. M=Medium. S =Sitter. 

Sitting of January 4th, 1918. 

M: I hear the word Penury — someone is reduced to 
penury and is worrying overit. I feel very sad. [Note the 
sensitive’s sharing the communicator’s sensation, a fre- 
quent experience. Ed.| But there may be a better outlook 
hereafter due to some rearrangement. They show me a 
piece of paper, which they unroll so that the memorandum 
of the rearrangement can be put on paper. 

I hear the word Atonement. Intervention — a good plan 
foiled. 

The distress is so apparent. Somebody is a Pathfinder, 
trying to straighten this matter out. He must be keen, 
as wise as Socrates, and as resourceful as the Huns. 

I can’t make out the word: it is like Ambrosia. Some- 
one (a man or woman, I can’t tell which) is drinking out 
of a glass replete with — (the word I hear sounds like 
Remorse.) 

Souvenez-vous de —— mon —— revenir (no, that is 
not the word. I can’t make it out.) Laissez-moi em- 
pécher un catastrophe. Trente ans enveloppé dans 
la nuit de doute, je me présente sans reculer un mot 
de mon évidence. Testez: essayez par mon service. Je 
voudrais vous dire que votre patience est merveilleuse. 
The speaker’s air and attitude is not that of one of our 
class, but that of someone who had been in your service. 
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He seems to have a great respect and affection for 
you. 


[Translation] 

[Rest assured that I have you in remembrance. Allow 
me to prevent a catastrophe. Thirty years enveloped in 
the night of doubt, I present myself without holding back 
one word of my evidence. Make a test: make a trial by 
my assistance. I desire to tell you that your patience is 
wonderful.] 

S: Is the communicator living or dead? 

M: Oh, I think the communication comes from a dead 
person. 

*«Je me retrouve, surtout 4 cause des environs existants, 
a mon occupation au temps jadis. Il faut que vous 
restiez, si je puis le dire.” In saying this his air is that of 
one who does not wish to be presuming. “tourmenté 
peutétre, mais développé par circonstances. II faut que 
vous y restiez.” While respectful, the communicator’s 


manner of saying this is very earnest, as if he were deeply 
interested in you. 


[Translation] 


{I find myself again at my old occupation, above all 
because of my present surroundings. You must (if I may 
say so) remain, . . . tormented perhaps, but developed by 
circumstances. It is necessary that you stay where you 
are.] 

M: I see some one turning the leaves of a book, and 
stopping at a certain sentence: “until the day break, 
and the shadows flee away.” 

Jai fini. 

[I have finished.] 

M: He said that the sentence quoted ‘“‘carries his 
meaning better than he could give it to you in French 
through me, the medium.” 

He seems to have a great affection for you, and the 
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respectful attitude of a servant deeply interested in your 
welfare. 
Notes by X, 

The opening communications in English conveyed 
nothing of significance to me. 

Towards the close of the sitting, it suddenly dawned on 
X. that the communication fitted his former chauffeur, 
Charles Réallier, whom X., about eight years ago, brought 
over from France. He was in X’s employ in this country 
until the war broke out in 1914, when he was suddenly 
called back to the French army. Early in the war he was 
desperately wounded and received honorable mention 
and a medal. About two years before this he had mar- 
ried in this country a woman of French birth with whom 
he lived in the garage at X.’s country home. A few months 
after the war broke out she followed him back to France, 
where she has supported herself by needlework ever since. 
X. has had letters from both the wife and husband, 
irregularly. They have been in “Penury,” and X. has 
from time to time sent them money, besides paying the 
premiums on Réallier’s life insurance here. So the date, 
January 4, 1918, of the above communication is worthy 
of note. The hope that “there may be a better outlook 
hereafter due to some rearrangement,” may be construed 
as a reference to the life insurance, and the “piece of 
paper,” the policy. 

Réallier’s opening expression, if it be his, in the French 
part of his communication — “Souvenez-vous de mon 
souvenir” is an idiom which X. has several times used 
in his letters to Réallier. 

The quotation from the Bible (Canticles II. 17) was 
not recognized as such by Mrs. V. until X. remarked it. 
X. will endeavor to ascertain whether Réallier has been 
in the habit of reading the Bible in English, which is not 
altogether unlikely. 

The tone and attitude of Réallier, in the above com- 
munication, agree wonderfully with his relations with X. 
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Both X. and his wife have had a sincere personal affection 
for Réallier. 

It is some time since X. has heard from R., and he was 
not in the least in X.’s mind until towards the close of 
the French part of the above communication. 

After the sitting, Mrs. V. told X. that although she had 
studied French years ago she had not kept it up, and that 
this is the first time that she has had a communication 
in French. In several instances while taking down the 
French words X. was obliged to spell for himself according 
to the sounds because the sensitive’s knowledge of French 
was insufficient to say decisively whether the word uttered 
was, for example, a participle or an infinitive. 

Only when X. was making a fair copy of his pencilled 
notes in his own home an hour later did it occur to him 
that a word about which Mrs. V. was doubtful (revenir) 
was evidently “souvenir”; and it was still later when X. 
recollected that he had often used this French idiom in 
his own letters to Réallier. 

At the moment when the communication changed from 
English to French and a few words had been spoken, Mrs. 
V. suddenly exclaimed: “‘Why! this is the first time they 
have ever spoken to me in French.” 

[There are not a few instances of mediums speaking 
and writing languages which they did not understand at 
all. Ed.] ' 

With reference to the sentence “after thirty years of 
doubt,” etc. I did not know his age, but after the sitting I 
learned that he was in his thirty-first year. [He began 
doubting early! Ed.] 

I never knew him to go to Church or to make any 
expression of religion. Now, “on the other side,” he 
looks back and declares that during thirty years he was 
“enveloped in the night of doubt,” presumably as. to his 
personal persistence in life beyond the grave. But appar- 
ently by his own present experience this doubt is now 
removed; and he wishes me to test and try out the ev- 
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idence of his present existence which he is submitting 
to me. 

fIf all my above inferences are justified, one point re- 
mains to be cleared up, viz., where Réallier insists that 
I must stay where I am. I happen to be involved at 
present in two separate situations, to either of which his 
remark might be applied. It never would have occurred 
to me to imagine him cognizant of either of these two 
matters; nor is Mrs. V. in the least aware of them; and, 
farther, neither of these matters was in my mind while 
Réallier was thus speaking to me. Indeed, it was not 
until some time after the séance that I even conjectured 
what this remark of Réallier’s might possibly refer to. 


Sitting of January 8th, 1918. 

[Note the long words above and below, and compare 
the remark upon them in my first sittings in Nos. 18 and 
20 of this Review. Ed.] 

M: A symbol comes. I see someone digging in hard 


earth, shoving shovelfulls aside. He says he is preparing 
“for my funeral” ... he says: “The permanent in- 
trenchment of my body, in contrast to the temporary in- 
trenchment that I have endured.” 

I see now a flock of quite large birds. I can’t under- 
stand the meaning of this symbol. As nearly as I can 
detect the meaning of what he says, it is that ‘‘these 
birds perform some service, and prevent conditions from 


being quite as bad as people think they are.” 


S: Are you sure they are birds? 
M: I can’t quite make out what they are. They seem 


to have feathers: to be white. I see water and rocks. 


They look somewhat like seagulls, It is a difficult one — 
this symbol. 


Remainder of sitting about other matters. After the 
pause one or two communicators, who in life had 


nothing whatsoever to do with R., appear upon the 
scene. 
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Notes by X. 


If my interpretation of the previous sitting proves to 
be correct, then what follows in the first half of today’s 
sitting, January 8th, supplements the other. 

The first paragraph appears to be a striking contrast 
between R.’s grave — and the temporary trenches which 
he had had to endure, first in France, and subsequently 
at Salonika. The bird picture is equally striking, if, as I 
conclude, it refers to the carrion birds coming from the 
sea at Salonika as merciful scavengers of the bodies still 
unburied. But till now I merely knew he had gone to the 
army stationed NEAR Salonika. I never thought of him as 
exactly at, or near, Salonika; nor as in the trenches 


there. My last information was that he was a despatch- 
bearer. 

Subsequent references, not reported, to “‘repair-work”’ 
and “damage,” and a little later a reference to a ‘‘tool- 
chest” and the demeanor of a ‘“‘carpenter” fall in exactly 
with Réallier’s business. He may be trying to remind 
me of the large tool box which he had in the repair shop 
of my garage. 

Also a reference to the transgression of some rule 


whereby there was an “inadvertent overturning” may 
well be applicable to an automobile accident due to some- 
body’s “‘carelessness and temper” during a violent storm, 


as is tersely described in the communication. A word 
“Omar,” about which Mrs. V. is doubtful, feeling that 


she does not get it correctly, may not have been a proper 
name at all. Recollecting that in the previous séance’R. 


had part of the time spoken in French, and that Mrs. H. 


has not kept up her French so as to be fluent in it now, 


X. conjectures that the word which R. was trying to 
get through, but which Mrs. V. failed to catch, was 
Orage —a storm. This would exactly agree with the 


reference to the weather which was made in the same 
connection. 


‘ 
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Sitting of February 1, 1918. 
M: They show me a traveller’s case that folds up and 


rolls, for the purpose of carrying about. 
I keep hearing Automobile. It’s puzzling. 
I still see a man kneeling, and rolling things up in his 


case, preparing to go away. He attracts my attention to 
his shoulder — something about his shoulder. I can’t 


make it out. They’d better let it up, and give me another 


one. I can’t make this out. 
It’s jumbled up. So many want to communicate. 


Souvenez-vous de mon souvenir. 
[Rest assured that I hold you in remembrance.] 


He points to his shoulder. 
S: ‘*Which shoulder?” 
M: I can’t say now. I might make a mistake. He is 


facing me. I think it is his left shoulder. 

I see capital R: I remember you said his name was 
Réallier. 

He says: “‘J’ai traversé la vide, bouleversé et agité que 
je sois. Je veux vous remercier” — pause. 

S: “De quoi?” 

M: Pour votre intérét. 

(‘I have crossed the void. Overthrown and agitated 
though I be, I wish to thank you.”” Pause. Sitter asks: 
**To thank me for what?”’ Answer: “For your interest.’’] 

M: I saw a big blue light over there then. 

S: Is he dead? 

M: It does seem to me that he is dead. ‘Pour ma 
femme. La poitrine etait blessé, et je n’ai pas pu respirer. 
Alors—” [‘‘For my wife. My chest was wounded, and 
I could not breathe — thereupon —”] He shrugged his 
shoulders, and there’s a blank. 

He is trying to make me understand. He says: ‘‘Les 
signes signifiants se prouvent.” [‘‘Significant signs carry 
their own proof, or prove themselves.”] 

S: “Ask him his name.” (No notice is taken of this 
question. 
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M: “Las des Allemands!” [Tired of the Germans.’’] 
I hoped it would mean the Germans are tired; but that’s 


what it was: “Las des Allemands!” 
He shows me a large 4. I don’t know that it is a cap- 
ital; it may be a jumbled sequence of letters that I am 


getting. 
Now I see the Automobile again. He wants to show 
that he was a chauffeur. I can’t get it; it sounds like 
Allumette. Allume. Illuminé. There are two I’s in it. 
No, it’s 4ilu — something — as if there were a matchbox 
that you would remember. Des Allumettes. [‘Matches.’’] 


He shows me shavings, shingles, something scraped off. 


It’s a test he is trying to get through, and I don’t quite 


understand. 
I see a fine, long Carpenter’s Table and Tools. He 


says: “Do try to tell Dr. X. how I enjoyed that place, 


and loved it... . There was everything there.” 

He says it’s so slow speaking French that now he shows 
me this big tool place. He shows me the shavings. “‘C’est 
moi,” [“‘It is I,’”’] he says over and over again. 


S: “Is he dead?” 

M: I think he is. I never can be sure, but I feel that 
‘he is here now. 

He seems to say slowly in English: “I will never re- 
turn.”’ I can see that he feels very sad about it. 

S: “Tell him that I miss him, and am very sorry. 

M: The controls are translating for him. 

He says his successor is all right, but not quite “‘fidéle 
comme moi.” Perpetuez mon nom 4 votre souvenir. 
Au revoir.” [Not quite so faithful as I was. Per- 
petuate my name in your recollection. We shall meet 
again.”’] 

The controls say he will come again. But he feels 
badly. I get the impression of almost bursting into tears. 
He has gone away. 

F—a large F. I don’t say it is a first letter. It sounds 
like Frank. 
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Notes by X. 


In the first sentence of the French part of the above 
communication the word “Souvenir” is now given def- 
initely by the communicator, whereby my conjecture that 
“Souvenir” was the correct word instead of “‘Revenir” 
is confirmed. 

Throughout the remaining French part, as before, the 
style and idioms are truly French, and not such as the 
sensitive, Mrs. V., would have been capable of producing. 

I always had in my automobile a matchholder for 
cigars; the reference to “Allumette”*is correct and 
natural. 

I had a workshop in my garage, and Réallier took just 
such delight in it as was above described. Before I brought 
him from France he had been a mechanic in an automobile 
factory, and never in his life had he had at his disposal 
such a workshop as I provided for him. 

Since Réallier left me I had not formulated in my mind 
such a judgment as is given above of the relative qualities 
of Réallier and his successor, my present chauffeur; but, 
now that the communicator had made this comparison, 
I recognize that it is just. 

Between the sitting of January 4th and February Ist 
my wife received from Réallier’s wife a letter dated 32 
Avenue d’Alsace, Auch, Gers, France Jeudi (Thursday) 
December 5th, 1917, in which she says: “It is a long time 
since I have any news of Charles, and I begin to be dis- 
quieted about him.” The last letter that I have received 
from Réallier himself was dated the 7th of October, 1917. 
I knew that, early in the war in France, he was wounded in 
the chest. 


Our readers are familiar with the device of indicating 
an indistinct letter over the telephone by giving a word 
of which it is the initial, ¢. g. ““B. in Boston.” 

This is a favorite way of Mrs. Vernon’s ostensible con- 
trols, only the words come to her out of a clear sky, with 
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no explanation, and sometimes it is only by studying them 
and putting their initials together, that she pieces out 
the intended words. One or two letters thus given — 
perhaps the first and the last — sometimes appear to 
open the way for giving the whole word; for example, 
the name Butler in our No. 20. 

Now at the present sitting the name R.E.A.L.L.I.E.R. 
was spelled out in that way. The process was longer 
than seems to justify quoting in full, but it’s worth while 
to notice that the double Z was given in reiterations of 
the word Hollander, words beginning with double L being 
apparently too unfamiliar (only Welsh proper names, so 
far as we can recall) for the control’s use. 


Sitting of February 5th, 1918. 

M: Recueillir les implements (or instruments — I am 
not sure which). II] est — (It’s still the toolchest). Les 
choses sont en désordre. Il faut y regarder. [‘‘ Rearrange 
the tools. He is—The things are in disorder. One 
should be more careful of thém.”’] 

He turns now to English: ‘‘He is neglectful.” 

I think he feels his successor is neglectful. He wants 
you to look to the toolchest that he was so fond of. “This 
fellow doesn’t care for the tools as he did,” he says. 

Penetré par un clou. Le caoutchouc etait déchiré, et 
je suis resté. [Pierced by a nail. The India rubber was 
torn and I stopped — to make repairs.”’] 

I think he is trying to recall an occasion — pour raccom- 
moder. He is trying to recall an occasion when he stayed 
by the roadside so long. It took him so long that some- 
body overtook you that you knew, “picked you up.” 
J’y suis resté si longtemps. [‘‘I had to stop a long time.”’] 

I don’t think this is very identifying, but it may lead 
up to something. It seems to have been abroad — in 
France — was he abroad with you? Just now he turned 
my attention to the picture which my son painted from 
memory of a place in France — the picture which is on 
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the library shelf yonder. He doesn’t say it was that 
place, but he points me to that picture in order to show 
me that the occasion he is describing was in France, not 
in America. I had been thinking that it happened to you 
in America, but he wants me to understand that it was 
in France. 

S: A quel endroit en France? [At what place in 
France?’’} 

M: He shows me a V. It begins like Verdun, but it is 
Versailles. 

That is the name of the place that comes to me, though 
I was thinking of you as at your country home. But they 
turned my head to my son’s picture yonder. 

He mops off his forehead. It is so hot. He works hard 
over the thing. It was before the days of modern ap- 
pliances. He had to pump, and got very hot. Somebody 
overtook you — some friend. Whether they took you up, 
I can’t be sure. But it was some friend of yours, I think. 

S: I can’t remember that anybody took me up. 

M: I am not sure they did. But he wants to say that 
he was never so long attending to a tire. He says that 
in the French I got it wrong: the French confused me. 
You walked on and he picked you up. 

S: Trés bien. Je me rappelle ¢a. Etions-nous seuls, 
luiet moi? [Very well. I recollect that. We were alone, 
he and I?”’] 

M: No, I think not. He is trying to show me some 
ladies who were with you — two women. 

S: Did the ladies go ahead with me? or was I alone? 

M: I have to wait for him to accumulate force. [This 
is frequent with the controls of the trance mediums. It 
is the first time I’ve met it in an account of a vigilant 
medium. Ed.] He will tell me something. He is working 
itout. 

S: Who were the ladies? 

M: He shows me a woman walking down the road, who 
turns around. 
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S: Who was the woman? 

M: ‘‘Madame.” 

S: But he doesn’t say who. 

M: “C’était Madame.” [“‘It was Madam.”} 

S: Qui donc était l’autre dame? [‘‘Who, then, was the 
other lady?’”’] 

M: It’s confusing: whether one of them came back 
because of the heat. They separated. They did not walk 
together. He is trying to get it through. It is very diffi- 
cult. The two ladies started down the road, but because 
of the heat one turned back. 

**A cause de la chaleur une des dames s’est retournée.” 
[One of the ladies turned back on account of the 
heat.’’] 

S: Laquelle des deux s’est retournée? [“ Which one of 
the two turned back?’’] 

M: ‘‘Madame.” [“Madam.”] I think he is going to 
try to say something now about the other lady. 

Is there an S?— S as in Susanne, but that is not the 
name. 

S: There was a second name. Can he give the initial? 

M: He is giving me names. He wants me to get it. 

S: Ask him about his present existence. 

M: “Je remplis mes jours —” [‘‘I fill my days.”] 

He is trying to get the name again. Was his wife ever 
in your wife’s employ? He says something about a 
maid — your wife’s maid. He just pushed over that 
word with great effort. 

**Evanouie” — she vanished — has gone. I can’t con- 
nect it up. 

Now an L. It sounds like Louise or Louis. He has 
got so much material there that I can’t get it straightened 
out. 

S: Ask him to tell what he is doing now: his present 
existence. 

M: “J’apprends les routes ici.” [I am learning the 
roads (routes) here.’’] 
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S: Does he know me now? Does he see what I am 
doing? 

M: “Je vois clairement, mais je ne puis pas vous ap- 
procher sans |’aide d’une psychique.” [‘‘I can see clearly, 
but I cannot approach you without the aid of a psychic.”’] 

S: Can I do anything for you? 

M: Non, merci. C’est fini pour moi. Ma femme restera 
avec ses amis et ses parents en France. [‘‘No, thank you, 
all is over for me. My wife will stay with her friends and 
relations in France.’’] 

S: Ou donc? [‘ Where, then?” 

M: He can’t tell me definitely the place — in France, 
of course. I wonder what the Z meant that time; and 
an M. 

S: (to Mrs. V.): Please don’t you worry. Take what he 
is able to give you, and be contented with that. Other- 
wise you might spoil the communication. 

M: And he said something about a maid leaving, that 
he wanted to give as a test. Why can’t he give it to me? 
He shows me an M again. He is trying so hard to tell 
me somebody’s name. I don’t seem to be able to 
get it. 

I think he is going away. You feel the stir in the air 
when they are going to communicate. He will come 
again. But I think somebody else is going to communicate 
now. 

JThis “stir in the air” is a frequent experience. Ed.] 


Note by X. 

Several years ago X. with his wife and a cousin whose 
first name was Sophie, made a trip with his chauffeur 
Réallier in his automobile to Versailles and vicinity several 
times. On one of their trips a tire burst and the chauffeur 
was obliged to replace it with another into which air had to 
be pumped with the old-fashioned hand-pump, which was 
very laborious. Réallier always spoke of X.’s wife as 
“‘Madame,” and her cousin as Mademoiselle Sophie. 
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Sitting of February 12th, 1918. 

M: They say: 

Let Scranton [Dr. X.’s nephew killed on the trolley. 
See this Review No. 18. Ed.] speak again. Scranton 
brought Ravallier — wasn’t that the chauffeur’s name? 

S: [Mrs. V. shows that her version today of the chauf- 
feur’s name does not seem quite correct to her. Although 
in a previous sitting she pronounced it correctly, through- 
out today’s sitting she gives it every time as Ravallier, 
instead of Réallier.] 

M: Scranton is trying so hard to get the identifying 
thing, and yet, between us, we don’t seem to make it. 

They show me a trolley-car. It is not an automobile 
at all. I thought it would be an automobile. 

Scranton and Ravallier are there together, very anxious 
that Scranton should be able to get something 
through... . 

Note by X 

The trolley accident here referred to was mentioned at 
length in the record of my sitting in Boston with Dr. 
Hyslop and Mrs. Chenoweth in 1915. But I have a poor 
memory for such details, and I could not be sure what the 
hour mentioned was when Mrs. V. asked me this question 
today. Even yet, several hours afterward, while I am dic- 
tating this transcription of my notes, I am not able to recall 
definitely what the hour was, according to the Boston 
record. I will refer to that record hereafter. Meanwhile 
this cross reference by Mrs. V. and by the communicator 
through her to my totally different sitting in Boston more 
than two years ago with another sensitive is remarkable, 
as with Mrs. Chenoweth in Boston automatic writing was 
used, whereas Mrs. V., the present sensitive, is clairvoyant 
and clairaudient. 

[This case regarding Scranton is treated in our No. 16, 
p. 413ff. Ed.] 

He says again: “This is Scranton.” He wants you to 
know who he is. 
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He is trying to initiate Ravallier in the things over 
there, and make him feel more at home. They are to- 
gether over there. That is strange if he did not know 
Ravallier on this side. But they are together now. There 
was some reason why it would be all right that they 
should appear to you together now. They don’t tell me 
what it is but they say it is a good reason. 


Sitting of February 26th, 1918. 

After other topics, about the middle of the sitting came: 

M: It’s different now. I see'S. I am always afraid of 
letters. They tell me S as in Smith, Snyder —a lot of 
names all begin with S. 

S. says the Pathfinder [a name for X.’s chauffeur. Ed.] 
is here — the chauffeur. S. was for Scranton. Scranton 
again and the Pathfinder are together here. 

It’s so hard to take the French message. 

Mademoiselle est partie. Avancez ses gagnes. [‘‘Ma- 
demoiselle is gone. Advance her profits.” 

Oh! these French messages puzzle me so. I don’t like 
to take them. Who is this Mademoiselle? Have you 
any idea? 

S: No. 

M: Le départ de Mademoiselle — [The departure of 
Mademoiselle.”’] 

Somebody’s maid had gone. I don’t make it out 
at all. 

{With this should be compared the previous reference 
to a maid in the sitting of February sth.] 

It has to do with a domestic of some kind. The Path- 
finder usually does better than this. He’ll have to do 
better, but he is trying his best. 

“Chapeau.” ‘“Scrappeau” — there’s no such French 
word. 

Have you used up an automobile, an old car that he 
playfully called Mademoiselle? — worn out, discarded. 
This is the worst message I ever had from him. 
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He and Scranton are trying to givea test. It might be 
—— Yes, it relates to——, a trip to something. I 
don’t see what Mademoiselle has to do with it. 

[Note by Dr. X. The name of Dr. X’s country home 
was thrice given correctly here.] 

‘Perennial’ — yearly, he says. That was the quickest 
answer I ever got. It was like a flash. It is something 
in relation to a perennial trip to——- [Note Dr. X.’s coun- 
try home was here named by M.] Scranton put in that 
word Perennial. Somebody goes to first. 

“Le départ de Mademoiselle.” [“‘The departure of 
Mademoiselle.”] — that’s all Ican get. You can’t imagine 
who Mademoiselle is, can you? 

S: No. 

M: I can’t make it out at all. 

La soeur. [The sister.”’] 

If I could make it out, it might be an obscure test. 

L, he tells me. 








(Final note by X. to sitting of Feb. 5th, p. 65. At the 
opening I asked Mrs. V. whether she would not like me 
to follow the example of many, as mentioned in the re- 
ports of Sir Oliver Lodge and others, to offer a short 
prayer before we began the sitting. Mrs. V. replied that 
she herself always offered such a prayer secretly in order 
to protect herself from evil influences, and that she would 
be very glad to have me now offer a prayer with her. I 
answered that I too had frequently used a short mental 
prayer before my sittings. Thereupon I said aloud the 
P. B. Collect “Direct us, O Lord,” etc. Then the sitting 
proper began as usual.) 

M: [hear French, but I haven’t got it straightened out. 

La lumiére — pénétrée — le trou — pendant ma mala- 
die. [‘‘The light. penetrated — the hole — during my 
sickness.”’] 

I think he is puttng a religious aspect on it. He is very 
serious. 
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J’ai changé d’avis, et je suis devenu plus spirituel; et 
maintenant je suis heureux de vous dire que je suis monté 
plus vite a cause de votre instruction que plusieurs d’au- 
tres — @ cause de votre exemple. [‘‘I have changed my 
opinion and I have become more spiritual; and now I am 
happy to tell you that because of your instruction I 
mounted more rapidly than several others — because of 
your example. Because of your avocation.”] It gave me 
insight, he says — Votre avocation. 

I see capital S. Scranton again, I think. Scranton 
brings him. They always seem to come together. 

Scranton m’a soutenu, [Scranton sustained me”} 
he says. He tries to make me understand that he has been 
very good to him. 

Il est si gentil, généreux [“He is so nice — generous ”] — 
has given him so much of his time, he says. 

Il ne parle pas ma langue couramment, mais c’a m’est 
égal ici. [‘‘He doesn’t speak fluently in my language, but 
here that makes no difference.”’] 

He says you might perhaps say, How did they get on? 
since he did not speak French well, though I of course 
had learned a little English. 

That is just a little pleasantry thrown in. He smiles. 

These long French sentences are so involved to me, it 
makes it so hard for me. 

Caste ne vaut rien ici sans spiritualité, et les plus in- 
telligentes gonflés (Is there such a word? Mrs. V. asks) 
avec le égoism, restent — leur égoism [‘‘Caste is of no 
value here without spirituality and the most intelligent, 
swollen by their egoism, remain — their egoism, not his 
egoism.”] (He corrected me. Leur égoism, not le égoism, 
he says. What does it mean?) 

S: Goon. Don’t confuse him. 

M: Superlativement (Is there such a word?) désen- 
chantés avec leur environs — sans spiritualité. [‘‘Super- 
latively disenchanted with their surroundings — without 
spirituality.” ] Now he puts it in English, so that I can 
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surely understand. He says that without spirituality they 
don’t get on. He is quite philosophical today, isn’t he? 

Alors je vous présente mes compliments a cause de vos 
renseignements. [‘‘In that case permit me to compliment 
you on the information you gave.”’] 

Do you understand that? It’s something like that. 

Et Scranton m’a aidé beaucoup. [And Scranton has 
helped me a great deal.”’] 

S: Would Scranton like to speak to me? 

M: Oh, yes. Always, he says. 

S: Trés bien, quand vous avez fini, qu’il parle. [Very 
well. When you have finished let him speak.”’] 

M: C’est bien. J’ai fini maintenant, et Scranton vous 
addresse... [‘‘All right, I have finished, and now 
Scranton will address you.”’] 

{Scranton.] Ravallier is dead, he says. He knows how 
it would interest you to find out that Ravallier is dead, he 
says. 

Note by X. 

Taken as a whole, this sitting seems to me impressive, 
for, in connection with the previous sittings, it not only 
contains evidential items, but there is a remarkable play 
of personality both in my chauffeur, Réallier, and in my 
dead nephew who purports to appear with him. Even the 
fact that Mrs. V. today gets my chauffeur’s name again 
slightly wrong — Ravallier, instead of Réallier — is sig- 
nificant. In the sitting of this series, on February 12th, 
which was the first time that Mrs. V. got the complete 
name at all: (hitherto all she got was the first letter R), 
she uttered it Ravallier, saying, “Scranton brought 
Ravallier — wasn’t that the chauffeur’s name?” Thereby 
she showed that she was conscious that she did not have 
the name quite right. In the earlier sitting of February 
1st Mrs. V. did get it right: for she said, “I see capital 
R,” and then she added: “I remember you said his name 
was Réallier.” But in today’s sitting she gets clair- 
audiently the name every time slightly wrong, Ravallier; 
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and when the sitting was over and she was in her normal 
state of mind she again spoke of my chauffeur as Raval- 
lier. All this is good testimony as to Mrs. V.’s honesty. 

My nephew’s reappearance in this sitting gives inci- 
dentally some items of new evidence. As usual, through- 
out these sittings, his password Scranton is used as if it 
were his name, although in the sitting of February 12th 
he took pains to say that he used Scranton as a password 
for identification, not as his proper name. In these sittings 
Scranton and my chauffeur come together as if they had 
known one another on earth, but until today I was not 
aware that during their lifetime they did know one an- 
other. My wife knows nothing of my sittings with Mrs. 
V., but today, without disclosing to her the reason of my 
question, I asked her whether my dead nephew had ever 
been in our country home. She answered that he came 
there twice in an automobile which our chauffeur took 
care of in our garage during his stay. 

The French communication to-day is so remarkable 
that I must again mention the fact of which Mrs. V. has 
repeatedly assured me, that these sittings of mine are the 
only cases in which communications have ever come to 
her in the French language. Notice the polite quip — the 
retort, quick as a flash and in the idiom of a true French- 
man — which is addressed by my chauffeur, not to. me, 
but to Mrs. V., the sensitive. A moment previously Mrs. 
V. had said to-me apologetically: ““These long French 
sentences are so involved to me, It makes it so hard for 
me. ... He is quite philosophical today.” To which 
the chauffeur replies, with a touch of irony quite equal 
to her own, yet with perfect courtesy: “In that case, 
permit me to compliment you on your success in con- 
veying my messages.” Certainly neither I nor Mrs. 
V. is capable of inventing that passage. I can almost 
see my dear Réallier, doffing his cap to Mrs. V., while he 
expresses himself in the idiomatic French of that last 
phrase. In this phrase the word “renseignements” leaves 
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it just a bit doubtful whether he means that he is com- 
plimenting Mrs. V. for the information which she has 
been giving to him, or for what she has conveyed to me. 
Here, if ever, there is the play of a vital personality and 
a touch of what the French mean by “‘spirituel” — that 
peculiar Gallic quality — for which Mrs. V. is not suffi- 
ciently proficient. Under all these circumstances, is not 
this extraordinarily veridical? 

And how lifelike is the transition from this mood in 
regard to Mrs. V. to the characteristic manner of a def- 
erential French domestic, faithful to the family, which 
Réallier manifests when he speaks to me of my nephew 
as being “‘so considerate and generous of his time”; or 
again when he says, “‘Scranton has sustained me, has 
been very good to me. Difference of station (caste) is of 
no account here without spirituality.” 

Notice also my chauffeur’s spontaneous anticipation 
that to me, his and my nephew’s imperfect knowledge of 
French and English, respectively, might be a stumbling 
block in their account of their present ability to under- 
stand one another. Certainly there was no telepathy 
here from my mind to my chauffeur’s mind, or Mrs. V.’s 
mind, since the objection which my chauffeur purports 
to be meeting was not in my mind.at all. I had taken it 
for granted all along that the difference of tongues on 
earth will be no hindrance to spir.ts in the world to 
come. 


Sitting of Tuesday, March 26th, 1918. 

I don’t see why I get so much French. I get French 
again. How strange it is: for you are the only one I get 
French with. ; 

“La Fillette’ — No, “Lafayette” — prend garde — 
des portes de Paris. Affirmons maintenant que les Alle- 
mands n’emporteront jamais leurs canons plus prés de 
Paris. Cherchez a fond (No, I think it is au fond) des 
Générales pour la clef de la mystére. Cette retraite ne 
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o 
tiendra pas longtemps. {‘‘ Lafayette is guarding the gates 
of Paris. We affirm now that the Germans will never 
bring their cannon nearer to Paris. Make a thorough 
search of the Generals in order to ascertain the key to the 
mystery. This retreat is not going to last long.”’] 

M: It’s difficult for me to get it in French: for I’ve 
never done this for anybody else. 

S: “Who is speaking?” [No attention paid to the 
question.]} 

M: Quel importe le terrain? [What difference does 
the ground make?”’] 

Interlocuteur Francais. [‘‘The French interlocutor.”’] 
[Evidently an answer to X.’s previous question.] 

S: “Qui donc?” [‘*Who, then?”] No attention paid 
to question. [Communicator continued in order to finish 
previous sentence.] Qui mérite le titre d’auparavant. Is 
there such a word as that? “Messager.” [‘‘Who de- 
serves the former title, messenger.”] Is that right? It 
helps me if you tell me. [X. translated the entire French 
sentence, so far, to Mrs. V. and she continued.] 

M: It’s very hard to get it. It sounds like de Sacra- 
mento — Messager de Sacr— something. Was there in 
one of our wars a place called that? Where is Sacramento 
in our country? 

S: In California. 

M: “S.” I can’t get it. The Chauffeur was the Path- 
finder. This man is a Messenger. It’s not the Chauffeur, 
but it is a Frenchman. He is trying to give me the name 
of a place, but I can’t get it. 

Now someone says: Il se repose sous les — They show 
me high cliffs and rocks—a place that begins with 
this Sacr — something — that they are trying to give 
me. ‘ 

He still is showing me that place with the cliffs and 
water. He lies there. He was a Messenger. 

“ce Ss.” 

It’s as if he might be a friend of the Pathfinder, but 
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that’s my guess. They don’t tell me so, but they show 
this place with the water and seagulls. 

[The seagulls reminded X. of the sitting of January 8th.] 

Now they give me the impression that it was a Priest. 
It ought to be Messager du Sacrement (‘Messenger of 
the Sacrament.”]— that was it. It ends with 7. At 
last I’ve got it. 

S: “Ou donc?” [‘ Where, then.”} 

M: He answered me, “‘Where the Saracens fell.’ 
Would that be Salonika? 

It was the controls who told me that he fell where the 
Saracens fell. It is a French priest, as I understand it. 
He seems to be connected with the Chauffeur — the 
Pathfinder. Réallier brought him. He had to be in- 
troduced into the circle. He wanted to give us just that 
little sort of a prophesy. 

{It is worthy of remark that this time, as also in the 
last sitting, Mrs. V. got Réallier’s name correctly, but 
this time she gave another word incorrectly — générales 
for généraux, unless the words were du général. But I 
did not like to interrupt Mrs. V. to verify.] 


Sitting of April 8th, 1918. 

M: [After much matter on other subjects] E and Raval- 
lier have come again. That’s so strange. Ravallier must 
be dead. There’s the war again — they’ve taken it back 
to the war again. 

[Scranton is E’s password, so that Scranton and E stand 
for the same person. Mrs. Vernon had now for the first 
time seen E and Ravallier appearing to her in company. 
It has been communicated to us in a previous sitting that 
it was Scranion’s task to introduce Réallier to the com- 
municating circle on the other side.] 

M: I hear “‘Apparent reverses reveal the fortitude, — 
defensive of the French.” 

S: Who says that? 

M: Ravallier is telling, but it’s being translated for 
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celerity, they say, because you said you only had a few 
more minutes before you must go. I hear: 

“Superannuated annals disclosed’ — I don’t know what 
that means at all — “‘the fact that the Hun’s promiscuous 
barbarities result in defeat.” 

Then I just see an American Flag being waved by a 
man patiently, as if he would not stop. 

[Here Mrs. Vernon remarked: ‘‘That looks like a proph- 
ecy”; to which X. answered: “And it may well be com- 
pared to the prophecy you communicated to me at a 
previous sitting.” ‘‘Was there a prophecy before?” 
Mrs. V. asked. “Yes,” but I will not tell either of you 
what it was.” What X. had in mind was the passage in 
the sitting of March 26, where, at the time when the 
last German attack on the Western front of the Allies 
was just beginning, an “Interlocuteur Francais” purports 
to prophesy to X. “Lafayette prend garde des portes de 
Paris. Affirmons maintenant que les Allemands n’em- 
porteront jamais leurs canons plus prés de Paris... . 
Cette retraite ne tiendra pas longtemps.”] [‘‘ Lafayette is 
guarding the gates of Paris. We affirm now that the Ger- 
mans will never bring their cannon nearer to Paris. This 


retreat will not last long.”’] 


Sitting of May 6th, 1918. 

I see “Scranton” — E£. 

Now there’s the French word, so it sounds like the 
chauffeur. ‘‘Renversé [‘‘Upset.”’} — He’s trying to tell me 
another word — It’s very difficult. “et decapité” [I 
upset and decapitated myself.”] — Is there such a word? 

ore. 

M: Well, that’s the word. “Je me suis.” 

[At this point Mrs. V. returned to her active mind and 
asked X. a question. Perhaps two minutes was occupied 
by our conversation. Whereupon Mrs. V. relapsed into 
her passive mind, and continued with the French sen- 


tence which she had left incomplete.] 
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M: tu@— French is awfully hard for me to get this 
way. I’ll try to get that word. I may not have got it 
right, but that’s what it sounded like. To explain what 
he means he is showing me a person shot along the ground 
— rolled over — killed by his own momentum. “par la 
force de mobilité.” He means this thing burst and shot 
him along. They impress on me that the bursting of 
shrapnel, or a shell, shot him along so that there wasn’t 
much left of him. I don’t see that a machine did it: 
it was a shell or shrapnel. I haven’t seen an automobile 
till now; but I do see one now, as if the shell burst near 
him and shot him off of the automobile. 

Now he stands aside for others — 

We now reach the most remarkable part of this re- 
markable experience. 

Réallier is not dead. 

Dr. X. writes: 

My last sitting with Mrs. V. was on May 6th. On May 
8th, by letter from Réallier’s wife (then in Southern 
France), my wife and I got the news that a letter from 
Réallier had reached his wife showing that as late as 
April 25th Réallier was alive with the French army whose 
port of entry into Greece has been Salonika. But I did 
not know or guess exactly where Réallier was, nor what 
he was doing. Again on October 11th, my wife had a 
letter from Madame Réallier (who was still in Southern 
France), dated September 13th, and saying that Réallier 
arrived in Lyons on furlough about that time. He was 
apparently in good health. 


Note by the Editor 
The affair was certainly not deliberately “made up” 
by Mrs. Vernon. Even if she had wanted to do it (which 
I’ll vouch she didn’t), she had no facts to do it 
with. 
Impressions from living absent persons are not rare, 
but I know of no case to compare with this. 
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And why do Scranton and Réallier appear together and 
say the things they do? 

The possibility has been suggested that some mischie- 
vous spirit has been enacting them, and telepathing his 
role to Mrs. Vernon. The reader will perhaps have his 
own impressions regarding that. 

My guess as to Réallier is that his strong affection for 
Dr. X., and frequent meditation upon his experience with 
him, have been teloteropathically reflected in Mrs. Ver- 
non’s mind, and that the whole business has stimulated 
Dr. X., as sitter, unconsciously to reinforce the effect from 
Réallier. 

What’s your guess? 

If you think that what upset of the spiritistic hypothesis 
there is in this case, upsets all other cases, your conclusion 


is premature. 


Final Note by Dr. X. 

The Editor’s “guess” that Réallier’s strong affection 
for “Dr. X. and frequent meditation upon his experience 
with him, have been reflected in Mrs. Vernon’s mind,” 
etc., does not seem to me to be well founded; for until 
Réallier actually appeared to communicate I had not 
for several months been thinking of him much, and Mrs. 


Vernon was not even aware of his existence. 
{I do not think that Dr. X’s mind was reflected in 


Mrs. Vernon’s, but Réallier’s. See paragraph beginning 
“ . . 

But while” in our No. 20, p. 415. Ed.] 

In France, just previous to his departure for Greece, 
he had been a despatch-bearer; so I still thought of him 
as going about in an automobile; and the idea of “the 
trenches” and the “seagulls,” etc., was never in my mind 


at all in connection with him until it came through in 
Mrs. V.’s sitting. It was solely what came through Mrs. 
V. in these sittings that led either me or Mrs. V. to suppose 


that Réallier might have been killed; and I never asso- 
ciated Réallier with my dead nephew until they appeared 
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together in these sittings — where the appearance and 
utterances of both of them were true to their respective 
characters. At one point Mrs. V. expressly said in the 
sittings, in reply to my question, that she could not pos- 
itively tell whether Réallier was ative or dead. 

In the rest of the Records from which the Editor has 
made these extracts there is much else that should be taken 
into consideration; for it is equally true to life, although 
the circumstances and some of the actors are quite dif- 


ferent. 
The Editor has several times pressed me to offer a con- 


jecture of my own in explanation of these extraordinary 
phenomena. But the most that I have been willing to 
reply is contained in the following suggestion offered in 
my letter to him dated August 8th, 1918: 

When pressed to offer his own conjecture in partial 
explanation of the Réallier communications, Dr. X. men- 
tioned that-in view of the Doris Fisher case and others, 
and of comments by one of Dr. X.’s friends on the Réallier 
case, mischievous spirits had been suggested as a possible 
explanation of part of the phenomena. But Dr. X. has 
not adopted this suggestion as his own. ‘Throughout 
the sittings it has appeared to him that several factors 
entered into the Réallier manifestations, and from the 
outset Dr. X. has not felt competent to offer as yet any 
explanation. 


Dr. X, while correcting the proof of this article, noticed 
for the first time that, in the sitting of March 26, 1918, 
in connection with “‘the water and the seagulls,” it is 
not Dr. X’s chauffeur but a French priest, described as 


« 
a Messenger of the Sacrament,” who purports to 

communicate. Thus it is not Dr. X’s chauffeur, but the 

French priest, who, in this instance, appears as dead. 





CORRESPON DENCE 


The Wine-bibbers and the Pharisees 


Tue Eprror, Shoreham, Vt. 

Tue Unpopurar Review. Oct. 14, 1918. 
My dear Sir: 

A good while ago I decided that although a “really, truly” 
“‘poor country preacher,” there was a certain amount of money 
I could not afford to keep. Two and a half dollars of it was 
dedicated to the vagaries and other things of the Review which 
is the child of your brain and heart. Many times since I have 
felt under obligation to you. 

Almost above all else a “ parson” needs intellectual and moral 
stimulus lest he forget that his true function is one of prophet- 
hood. I am always glad for anything that makes me thoroughly 
“mad,” that is: righteously and otherwise indignant. 

These are days of paper scarcity, and troubles for editors come 
on apace. But in these days of paper scarcity our Editor has 
some fifteen pages to spare. So he provides some smug sophist 
with them in which to elaborate an old and threadbare “argu- 
ment” of the liquor profiteers. Let me arise to acknowledge 
my sense of deepest indebtedness. 

This is a day of increasing “social consciousness” is it not? 
Are not men rather inspired by the very spirit of Jesus than 
devoted to a narrow and literal interpretation of his words? 
What then is to be said of the man who can seriously bring 
forward the fact that Jesus did drink wine as a determinant 
influence in the face of our impending social reform? The 
liquor profiteers themselves had given it up. Is it left only to 
the man who wishes to fortify himself in a selfish physical in- 
dulgence against the warnings of conscience which is increas- 
ingly alive to the social implications of a new age? 

I am only sorry I must wait three months to know who is the 
fluent defender of the modern wine-bibber. It is peculiarly 
irritating to be aroused against some one unnamed and un- 
known. Yours very truly, 

R. Barctay Simmons. 


His name and qualifications for the exegesis are given 


in our current notes on the contributors to the preceding 
number. ([Ed.] 
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EN CASSEROLE 


Our Emaciation 


Ir our emaciated appearance this time causes you any 
shock, we hope you were somewhat prepared for it by the 
extracts from a recent letter from Lord Bryce which were 
published at the foot of the second advertising page of 


the last number. 

We are probably more emaciated, at least in comparison 
with our previous embonpoint, than the other periodicals; 
because we have heretofore used thicker paper than 
they; and now the Government has reduced us all to 
paper of the same thickness, — or thinness. 

Our current volume, so thin in contrast with the others 
— we hope all the others — in the set, you can hand down 
to your successors as an illustration of the sacrifices im- 
posed by the war. Our sacrifices are partly illustrated, 
however, in the thickness maintained from the beginning 
of the rise in price up to the present volume, and they are 
by no means ended by the reduction in the amount of paper. 

While we are making apologies, we may as well include 
one for some little suggestions of anachronism which may 
appear in this number because Peace came so near the 
time of going to press that it was not practicable to con- 
form all the expressions with it. A quarterly’s manufac- 
ture shares in its general slowness as compared with other 
periodicals. 

Before we get too far away from the subject of paper, 
we wish to growl a mild protest at the Government which, 
while it cuts us down, leaves the country papers free to 
spread themselves to the size of city dailies, with vulgar, 
and often dangerous, advertising, and columns of gossip, 
gathered all over the State, regarding people whose names 
are not known outside of their villages and announce- 
ments of their coming to the towns where the papers 
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are published, as if they were leaders in important activ- 
ities — all this being done to lead these people to buy these 
papers because their names are in them. To provide 
paper for the worthless stuff indicated, the Government 
not only thins periodicals of standing, but even all classes 
of books, including those specially intended for education. 
If a small fraction of the worse than useless stuff were cut 
out of the newspapers, there would be no need of inter- 
fering with the more important publications. 


The Walrus and the War 


“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things; 
Of shoes — and ships — and sealing wax — 
Of cabbages — and kings — 
And why the sea is boiling hot — 
And whether pigs have wings!” 


Ir is a commonplace of literary history that the poet 
who has the good fortune to be born at the psychological 
moment, so far as the relation of his special vision to his 
era is concerned, is assured at once of a high and con- 
spicuous place in the regard of his own generation, while 
one of genius equally great, but badly timed, stands un- 
noticed in the crowd, or attains an undesirable distinction 
as an interesting, perhaps, but unconvincing sort of super- 
lunatic. 

This last unhappy fate has been that of the Walrus. 
His reputation, for fifty years, has been based upon the 
verses quoted above— which have been judged with ap- 
parent reason, as no more than incoherent ramblings of a 
distorted intellect, in sad contrast to the concisely logical 
common sense of the Carpenter’s remarks. But the Great 
War has given the key to the mysteries of the Walrus’ 
thought. He should have accepted the suggestion of the 
Oysters to “wait a bit,” before he presented to the world 
that apparently unrelated group of subjects for discussion 
which bewildered his contemporary critics. For who 
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could to-day gather together seven themes more closely 
linked with one another by the conditions which the War 
has brought about? ‘“‘The time has come” when the 
whole world is talking of just these things. 

The town in which I live, while suffering like others for 
lack of certain things of considerable importance, is blessed 
with a never-failing supply of one commodity at least — 
shoes. The shoe store rises up to meet one at every turn. 
Indeed, since the town “‘went dry,” it seems to occupy 
the conspicuous place that the saloon did in unregenerate 
days. And yet, in the midst of plenty, while wet as to feet, 
we must nevertheless “go dry” as to shoes, as well as 
drink, unless we would risk the likely chance of an old age 
on the “ County Farm.” And why is fifteen dollars asked 
where five was asked three years ago? — C'est la guerre; 
que voulez-vous? — words which from the lips of an Ameri- 
can shop keeper seem unaccountably to lack the inspiring 
quality they possess when spoken by the heroic women of 
France. 

Some friends of mine have lately moved into a new and 
attractive house. I called upon them recently, on a bluster- 
ing winter day. The feminine members of the family sat 
lined up along a radiator, garbed as for a windy day on the 
deck of an ocean liner, while the one masculine member 
was strenuously stuffing newspapers and crumpled pages 
of old “blue books” into the cracks about doors and win- 
dows on the northeast side. The room presented the ap- 
pearance of a gigantic wasp’s nest. Why must one seek 
defense against the season in this “looped and windowed 
raggedness,” rather than in the neat conventional weather 
strip and storm sash? To the east and the west the build- 
ing of ships for Uncle Sam goes on, while the “middle 
westerner,” bereft of workers in wood and metal, must 
shiver unheeded, in the chilly blasts from Medicine Hat, 
and resign himself to the probability that his long-bespoken 
equipment for the winter will appear with the robin and 
the dandelion. C’est la guerre; que voulez-vous? 
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The War, too, was the ultimate cause of our attempt at 
a vegetable garden, in the face of many difficulties. Only 
a Homer among Walruses or men could do justice to the 
adventurous careers of the vegetables our garden pro- 
duced— of the carrots which drank (copiously) of the 
fountain of perpetual youth—of the cucumber vine 
that turned into a Hubbard squash, and then tried to 
shirk its larger responsiblities by reverting to type when 
the fruit came— of the onion sets, which, reburied after a 
most uncanny bodily resurrection, flourished marvelously 
as to foliage and—completely disappeared, “root and 
all, and all in all” —spurlos versenkt! And the cabbages! 
These plants long gave promise of a normal life. One of 
them even began to “head.” After a precocious start, the 
head, indeed, continued to grow but as did the little town 
of the Latin story-teller, “like the tail of a cow— back- 
ward.” Its once plump profile grew more and more cadav- 
erous, till it resembled to a disconcerting degree that of 
the crown prince of Prussia, and it withered into senility, 
adding its dismal testimony toward our own conviction 
at the season’s end, that for a casual observer it might be 
hard to say whether culture or Kultur had been bestowed 
upon the garden where it grew. But—c’est la guerre; que 
voulez-vous? 

I regret the necessity of making the crown prince of 
Prussia the connecting link between Cabbages and Kings, 
sincerely hoping as I do that he may never attain the 
latter title, but the order of the Walrus’ thought makes the 
connection inevitable. The question of the relation of 
these functionaries — Kings — to the present condition of 
the world is too obvious to need discussion here, and for 
more subtle elucidation may be left to the tender mercies 
of the historians of the future. 

The relation of the Walrus’ penultimate topic of dis- 
course to the all-absorbing interest of our time is equally 
obvious, and indeed is hardly a subject for analysis. Who 
does not know now why “the sea is boiling hot”? Was it 
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not the submarine that brought even the cool-headed 
United States to the boiling point at last? 

We now reach the last item in the Walrus’ repertory. 
In prehistoric days a winged horse carried Bellerophon 
safely through his adventure with the Chimera, and 
winged serpents drew the chariots of Ceres and Medea. 
Winged bulls would seem to have been familiar objects to 
the ancient Assyrians. But for the Pig with Wings the 
world has waited until the second decade of the twentieth 
century, when every week or so — 

TEUTON SAUSAGES 
FLY OVER 
EASTERN COUNTIES 
and 
SAUSAGES FLAUNT 
ABOVE 
BATTLE LINES 

The British Bull Dog himself might not disdain to 
“flaunt” in this capacity, in spite of the sinister tradi- 
tional relation between the canine race and the sausage- 
machine in general. C'est la guerre; que voulez-vous? 

But why the sealing wax, midmost in the Walrus’ list 
as a thing of prime importance? Let the first of President 
Wilson’s fourteen peace-conditions answer, and point to 
the path that leads, sometimes by devious windings, yet 
unmistakably, back from all our woes and tribulations in 
the matter of Shoes and Ships and Cabbages, unnavigable 
seas and Winged Zeppelins, to the secret Sealing of 
covenants and treaties. 

The Walrus’ vindication is complete— C'est la guerre; 
que voulez-vous? 


An Unpopular View of a Painful Subject 
WE have been somewhat surprised at seeing no comment 
in the press upon the Government’s decision to bring home 
the bodies of our dead soldiers from Europe. We so little 
supposed that our people would feel about the matter so © 
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nearly as the Chinese do and as the Egyptians did, that at 
first we supposed it was an undertakers’ “job” at the pub- 
lic expense, and we remembered supposing the same thing 
after the Spanish war. But the silence of the press leads 
us to think that we must be mistaken. 

Far be it from us to oppose the Government’s taking 
the proposed action where the survivors wish it, and still 
farther be it from us to reason anybody out of such a feel- 
ing. But for our own part, if we have to face the test, we 
shall not want the thing done where we are concerned, and 
should not even seek the spot where Mother Earth per- 
forms her function, unless balked by some Egyptian trick. 

There are certainly many who feel in this way, and even 
some who look upon the Government’s contemplated pro- 
ceeding with abhorrence. Therefore we do think that the 
Government should take the step only where the survivors 
request it; and we also think it the duty of writers who 
regard the subject as we do, to risk the unpopularity, if un- 
popularity be involved, of expressing themselves. And 
perhaps the foregoing opinions are not so unpopular after 
all: for since writing them, on polling eight people, we 
found them, to our great surprise, all agreeing with us. 

And since the foregoing was in type, the papers have 
had a letter from Colonel Roosevelt, objecting to disturb- 
ing the remains of his son, and an answer from General 
March to the effect that the Government would always 
refrain from interference at the request of next of kin. 
Would it not be better if, as suggested above, the Govern- 
ment would act only at request of next of kin? 


The Demagogue’s Opportunity 


Any man who studies the signs of these perilous times 
and notes the transparencies in the parades of discontent, 
can easily detect a similarity in the demands of the “‘down- 
trodden.” Every group names its panacea by acclama- 
tion, persuaded that its candidate once elected will cure 
‘ the sick world. Some say that society can never advance 
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until divorces are as common as wild strawberries, to 
which more timorous souls retort that tame strawberries 
are without question more wholesome. Others announce 
that until the vote is granted to the fair sex, unfairness 
will always mark modern politics. Still others are sure 
that the main cause of female depravity rests not upon 
luxurious motives and uncontrolled impulses, but upon 
the failure to receive more than three dollars a week. In 
art, too, a number of earnest workers have come to the 
conclusion that all human emotions are of equal value 
as material for creation, and that all previous master- 
pieces should be preserved only as dreadful warnings of 
the futile attempt to limit the field of art. In literary 
work the call for the timely, however formless the result, 
is insistent, and the reading public is taking to scientific 
treatises rather than to fiction. 

How can a single cause produce such turmoil, such 
widely divergent forms of discontent, protest, and revolt? 
On the one hand an immodestly strutting individualism 
seems to be joining hands with the most self-sacrificing 
collectivism. We know, of course, that the group-idea is 
the motive power of the new machines of sentiment. The 
impetus of a given idea en masse is in inverse ratio to its 
permanent value. That is: the emotion of a single agitator 
directing the course of a series of evident facts through 
the yielding minds of undisciplined hearers, takes to it- 
self the force of a resistless flood by the mere act of mo- 
tion. Masses dealing with facts which they do not under- 
stand, demand action, not reflection. We are become a 
people who believe that the louder the noise, the greater the 
democracy. We have come into a new kind of liberty,— 
the liberty of an infinity of facts not yet interpreted and 
correlated. We are too young for our franchise, too im- 
patient wisely to enjoy the taste of those fruits for which 
many an investigator has died untimely in his laboratory, 
and many a poet lonely in a crowded city. 

In this confusion the demagogue has an unprecedented 
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advantage. There are abroad perverse egotists mas- 
querading as socialists, provincial Irishmen willing to 
betray international justice because of their political 
wrongs, sensitive Germans eager to fetter the foster- 
mother to win the smile of a mother who abandoned them 
when they refused to be slaves, a Pope who advises the 
starving Belgians to condone the crimes of their wealthy 
mighty co-religionists, and finally university instructors 
and anemic “editors” urging in the face of an ennobling 
conscription, the defects of democracy and the desirability 
of autocracy. Horrible as the war has been, and desolating 
as the resulting revolutions may prove to be, a possible 
reason under heaven may grow from glimmer to gleam. 
Demagogues, be they sovereigns or “‘citizens”, are equally 
traitors to the traditions for which we have been fighting. 
‘The pacifist jested over exemptions and slackers, and said: 
“There! the people don’t want war!” Of course not, 
that is why we were in the war. 


Some Mistaken Enthusiasms 


Mr. Scuwas has done splendid service in ship-building, 
and he could not have done it or his other big jobs had he 
not been a generous enthusiast. But enthusiasm some- 
times runs away with the best of men, in fact generally 
selects them to run away with, and she and Mr. Schwab 
are just now engaged in such a little escapade. At the 
dinner recently and very properly given in his honor in 
New York, he said that he was going on building ships 
more fiercely than ever, and indicated. that America is to 
be a great seafaring nation. 

Well, thank you kindly, Mr. Schwab, but you must let 
us say, despite our repugnance from prophecy, that she 
is not, at least in any times that we are going to see. She 
may use your new ships most gratefully for a time in 
sending Europe the victuals of which she is just now in 
special need, and bringing our dear boys home, but when 
those jobs are done, she is going to sell those ships to the 
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people with small territory who have always done the 
world’s carrying, and devote the money and the men to 
developing her own great lands and resources that are 
clamoring for development. 

Possibly you may honor us by glancing at an article on 
this subject in our No. 10. 

And after the foregoing is in type, along comes 
Mr. Daniels with word that he is going to make the 
greatest navy in the world. What for, O Josephus? 


Is Academic Life Narrow? 


THE contrast often drawn between life in college and 
life in “‘the world” is spurious. It ignores the fact that 
a college is just as indubitably in the world as is a factory. 
In a college a thousand men and women, some old, some 
young, some ignorant, some learned, some rich, some 
poor, some wicked, some saintly, some social climbers, 
some recluses, some plodders, some dreamers, some com- 
mercial, some frivolous, some intense, are drawn together 
from all parts of the world including Australia and the 
Hebrides, to try their wits at whatever form of competi- 
tion they desire: athletic, scholarly, journalistic, social, 
administrative, esthetic. 

The chief difference between this community and a 
town of the same population is just that our college com- 
munity is more varied. In what town of a thousand in- 
habitants could you have a Cosmopolitan Club where 
representatives of all the civilized nations of the earth 
congregate to share thoughts and customs? And in a 
given district within a city, the variety is even more re- 
stricted; not local, but merely financial reasons have 
drawn these people to the same street. 

I am not playing with the abstract idea of a college com- 
munity. As I write, I see before me in memory the campus 
of the university where I spent several by no means mo- 
nastic years. Isolated? My relations with the people 
there were not only more intimate but far more diverse 
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than any I have elsewhere known, Out of the world? 


Here was the world in supersaturated solution—a veritable 


microcosm, wherein love and crime and politics and work 
and gossip and injustice and romance and tragedy flour- 


ished. Life and death were there, in gray, and purple, and 
gold; not only present but — and here’s the point — visible 


to our eager senses. The New York apartment next to 
mine was raided as a gambling den last winter, and I knew 
nothing about it save through the morning paper. But 


in that more concentrated world of college, when a little 


Russian student of biology threw herself into the lake, 


our faces blanched with the nearness of mystery. A ques- 
tion of dormitory rights wherein we successfully opposed 
the president taught us self-confidence and tact. Some- 


times our battles were for principles, sometimes for self- 


interest, as they have been since; but the issues were 
clearer, nearer, more open. We were not oppressed by the 
helplessness of the ordinary citizen under the remote man- 
agement of professional politicians. 


“But,” says my friend the Anti-Academician, “the 


academic interests are more trivial; they are concerned 
with little and unreal things, instead of big and vital ones. 
And besides, your university was large — it is hardly a fair 


example.” 


I retort that the problems of human society are the same 
wherever found. A return to personal confession is the 
most practical way of proving the point. I taught in a 
new and small college of fewer than three hundred students. 
We felt ourselves to be missionaries in the hostile wilder- 


ness of conservative New England. A little band of vision- 
aries bucking the world, we worked under the leadership 
of a man of far vision and implacable obstinacy — the sort 
of man marked out for martyrdom. He got it. I aban- 
doned the “lost cause” and entered the business world of 


New York. 


Did my interests thereby become less trivial? I am not 
one who cares for discussion for its own sake. In that little 
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college my words, my vote, had a direct effect on the 


greatest social problem of our age — the adjustment of in- 
dividual freedom to social regulation. When I left, I be- 
came an individualist, not on principle, but because my re- 


lation to the state had become incalculably remote. I had 


nothing more real to box against than the punching-bag 


of my own thoughts. In those college years convictions 
were forged and tempered in the white heat of action. 
They grow cold and rusty now. Beliefs have no longer a 


social reference; they can no longer be either dangerous or 
beneficent. In the vast impersonality of the great city, the 


individual is thrown back on himself in hermit isolation. 
I hold no brief for the continuance throughout life of the 
college way of living. If such a course were followed by 


all, the distinctive character of the microcosm would be 


lost, and college and “‘the world” would become strictly 
synonymous. No, we are given those few years in which 
to lead a life more intense than we are at all likely to find 


again. Because the world is there present to us in min- 


iature we can reach out and touch every phase of it. 


Later we must slip into the rut — choose our groove, and 
leave other paths untraversed. Only once can we, in a 
fashion, experience all phases of life, mark all problems as 


our own. When we go out into our more isolated, narrow, 
trivial, restricted lives, we can carry with us the blazing 
memory of a vision, a sympathy, an opportunity at once 
more vivid and more universal—a memory of the life 
academic. 


A Topic for the Times 

Is it possible that a nation which responded so glo- 
riously to the demand for its blood and life could not be 
trusted to respond with its wealth unless its taxation were 
levied in the petty driblets of postage stamps, theatre 
tickets, club dues, railroad fares and other petty annoy- 
ances at every turn? Or is the system of hunting for 
cracks and crannies in which to push taxation, simply a 
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stupid following of Colbert’s dictum when the King, and 
not the people, imposed the taxes, that the best tax is the 
one which gets the most feathers with the least squawking? 
Now that the war is over, and taxation is to be rearranged, 
this question is worth serious pondering. 


A Piece of String 


Topay as I sit cutting and rolling up long strings of 
bandaging for Red Cross Relief Work, I whimsically 
wonder if the training I have been receiving in catering 
to my husband’s intermittent requests for “‘pieces of 
string” was not anticipatory in a degree of the demands 
that were to be made upon me now — in providing band- 
ages to bind up the soldiers. 

I married a “‘gardening”’ man — not so by profession, 
but by every innate instinct of his being. He loves the 
breath of the soil — to let it dribble through his fingers 
as he appraises its “growing” properties. He watches 
with keen expectancy for the first green shoots, and feels 
the wonder of reincarnation of plant life. 

In this phase of his existence I am an alien. After 
vainly endeavoring to divert him into what seemed to me 
pleasanter paths for leisure time, I assiduously tried for 
several years to make myself share his enthusiasm, but joy 
of digging among roots, and watchful waiting for fruition 
came not to me. I am made of different clay — coarser, 
I think: for I do not fail to sense the peace and beauty 
of those rare natures that find their happiness in the 
simple yet arduous, labors of gardening. Perhaps my 
husband has found some recompense for my lack of ‘re- 
sponse, in my appreciation of his triumphs in early lettuce 
and radishes, prize golden pumpkins and luscious melons, 
and still more in my unfeigned delight in the gorgeous 
masses of pastel-tinted sweet peas, flaunting yellow 
coreopsis and fragrant roses. We no longer discuss the 
difference in tastes —in fact the subject has become so 
attenuated in the moils of daily life that a mere “string” 
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is all that bridges the gap between his gardening proclivi- 
ties and my more worldly desires. 

Shall I ever forget his first casual demand for “‘string”’! 

I was entertaining afternoon callers — the library was 
cool and inviting, and I was daintily dressed. I remember 
I was wearing new, very high-heeled slippers. 

“Kun’el” (our old black retainer dignifies my husband 
by the title) “Kun’el say he wants some strings to tie 
up dem termaters with, if you please Miss Jane.” 

“Strings?”” I excuse myself and run blithely up the 
stairs, rummage among drawers and shelves, handing to 
waiting ’Cajah a ball of cord. 

By the time I have resumed the interrupted conversa- 
tion with my callers, anent the subtile intricacies of 
Emerson and the Over Soul I am again summoned. 

**Kun’el say cord won’t do, Miss Jane — he say — ” 

Just then my husband appears with his request for 
‘just string — old rags that can be torn about an inch 
wide — any old rags to tie up my tomatoes.” 

He waits patiently while I again essay another flight — 
this time to the attic, remembering some old frayed dimity 
curtains, washed and laid by for future window polishings. 

I come down triumphantly — half way —the next 
half, ignominiously, in a heap of tangled high heels, 
window curtains and ruffled feelings. This however is a 
mere detail, soon forgotten, if that had been all! But 
no, the elements too conspired against me, with beating, 
_ twisting rains and wind, snapping those dimity strings 
like cloud-wraiths. I explained as repeatedly and as 
futilely as de Maupassant’s poor old Master Hauchecorne 
— but there were the prostrate, storm-beaten tomato 
vines, and my husband’s accusing eyes — mute witnesses 
of my hopeless inadequacy as a gardening man’s wife. 


““Kun’el say he want some strings to tie dem cosmoses 
up —dey’s jest a bendin’ over with blooms —he say 
come look at ’em.” 
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I clinch things this time by tearing long strips of per- 
fectly good new muslin. 

“Why this is brand new goods, ain’t it honey?” says 
my husband. “No use to tear up new goods — just any 
old thing would have done.” 

That I cannot make strings “like mother used to 
make” I plainly see. My husband does not reproach 
me for a waste of new goods, but I feel my deficiency in 
thrift. Never before did I realize how many garden 
things need tying. My summer and fall were punctu- 
ated by demands for string. No sooner did I settle down 
to the peace and quiet of my domestic life than I was 
immediately roused again to provide strings for grape- 
vines; strings to tie the celery for bleaching; strings to 
hold the vines back from the garden path. 

“T’ll remember next year,” I grimly say to myself. 
But with the insousiance of youth and heaven-kissing 
hopes of perpetual marital bliss, I forget — until brought 
to earth — by a piece of string. 

‘He is going to tie me to the out-of-doors and his gar- 
den.” I think ruefully, yet withal, happily. With sin- 
gular reiteration ’Cajah voices my husband’s message — 
a path is worn to my pet window by his faithful feet. 
“Kun’el say, Miss Jane —” and singularly unbelievable 
too, is my ever recurring flurried search for the desired 
article. It may seem to the uninitiate that the gathering 
together of a certain specified kind of string on a moment’s 
notice is a mere bagatelle, but it isn’t. 

I am conscientious in wanting to fulfill all my wifely 
duties, so the fifteenth year of married life finds me busily 
tearing and laying in neat piles, lengths of string — not 
new — not too tender — almost human in their being 
just what my dear gardening man will want. I put them 
carefully in the tool-house, where they will be conven- 
iently at hand, and settle down to a placid summer, 
thinking of the time when my “man” will crown me with 
laurel for my forehandedness. 
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“Kun’el say —” 

“Tell your master,” I say proudly, with all the smug 
complacency of the efficient housewife, “that he will find 
all the necessary string in a box marked ‘string’ in the 
tool-house.” I dismiss him with a wave of the hand, 
glad that I can at last command his unqualified respect 
as a competent helpmate for his master. 

‘Jane,’ I hear my husband call, petulantly, “there 
ain’t no string in the tool-house.” 

I go out with long, conquering-hero strides; step to 
the tool-house door — eyes diverted for an instant by 
my young son’s kite wriggling up to unbelievable heights 
against the azure dome. 

“See, mother, look, look! —yes (excitedly jumping 
up and down), yes, I used the nice strings on my kite — 
look — see it go!” 

Alas! Sky-high again fall my hopes of ever being a 
wholly reliable purveyor of string to my good man. I 
querulously wonder why my son did not quote the 
inane addendum “‘I cannot tell a lie — I took the string,” 
and I also wonder if he has inherited his father’s pro- 
pensity for this article. 

Those were happy days though — trivial things were 
forgotten in the joys and importance of naming the last 
new baby — selling off the unused portion of land to 
send sons and daughters to college, and all the little para- 
phernalia of precious, intimate happenings that make up 
life’s sentient routine. 

But along toward the fall of each year I have a haunt- 
ing feeling of impending disaster — of unfulfillment of 
duty, until I remember — “string — that’s it—I must 
get John’s string ready for him.” 

A little thing, a piece of string — yet it seems sym- 
bolical of my transition from youth to middle age. I 
might have soared too high among life’s inconsequential 
things if I had not been brought down so repeatedly to 
the cool green earth of material verities. And now as I 
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tie up “Comfort Bags” with good stout string, and knit 
long strings of yarn into warm articles for our soldier 
boys, I listen with bated breath for news over the strings 
of shining wires engirdling our land, for messages from 
our young loved ones who have followed their kites out 
into the wide world war, and I can only hope and pray 
that the little strings and wefts of admonitory counsel 
I tried to instill into their beings will guide and balance 
their life crafts aright. 


Some American Bolshevism 


Mr. GomPERs is insisting that wages must be main- 
tained at their war level during peace. That is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished, but it is impossible. 
During the abnormal conditions of war, wages became 
abnormally high. As the abnormal conditions are re- 
moved, wages will move to their normal level: They have 
been high at the expense of the state — that is to say: 
of capital: for capital virtually pays the taxes. So far 
as labor pays them, to devote them to keeping wages 
high, would simply be taking out of one pocket to put 
into the other. So far as they are paid by capital, they 
cannot be paid and abnormal wages paid too: to attempt 
to enforce these would simply be to drive capital out of 
industry and into foreign investment, and consequently 
to drive labor out of work. 

It is desirable that wages should be as high as possible, 
but they can be higher than possible only for brief periods 
by the expenditure of capital, and that expenditure means 
later unemployment. 

Can’t people have sympathy with the working classes 
without its running away with their judgment? Certainly 
the cases where they seem unable to are depressingly 
frequent — depressing not only because unreason is itself 
a melancholy sight, but also because here it obstructs the 
greatest of causes — the uplift of the less capable man. 








